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'This is an ezcellent work, and supersedes all that has 
been done on this author. The lost portions of Tacitus are 
supplied by original compositions [by Brotier], and intersti' 
fial books are added to connect and complete the whole.'— 

BiBLIOGRAPHICAL MiSCELLANY. 



HISTORY OF TACITÜS. 



ARGUMENTS. 

BOOK II. 

Sect. I. TituB, sent by bis fatber Vespasian to congratulate 
Galba, bears oftbat emperor's deatb, and stops at Corintb ; 
be resolves to retum to Syria, and sails to Rhodos and Cy- 
prus ; at tbe last place be visits tbe temple of tbe Paphiau 
Venus ; some aceount of tbe goddess, and tbe rites of wor- 
sMp ; be lands in Syria — ^V. Cbaracter of Vespasian and of 
Mucianus ; tbey lay aside tbeir mntual animosities, and 
act in concert ; tbe legions of tbe east resolved to bave a 
sbare in tbe making of emperors — VIII. A counterfeit Nero 
detected and seized — X. From trivial matters great discord 
at Rome ; Vibius Crispus ^ccusies Annius Faustus, an in- 
former, and procures bis condemnation, tbougb bated bim- 
seif for tbe same practices — XI. An aceount of Otbo's 
forces — XII. His fleets commnnd tbe sea extending to tbe 
maritime Alps ; tbe city of Intemelium sacked and plun- 
dered by tbe Otbonians ; tbe exemplary courage of a mo- ' 
tber in tbe protection of ber son — XIV. Otbo's fleet infests 
tbe coast of Narbon Gaul ; an engagement witb tbe Vitel- 
lians in tbat quarter, in wbicb tbe Otbonians kad tbe ad- 
vantage — XVI.. Pacarius, tbe govemor of Corsica, favörs 
tbe cause of Vitellius, and is murdered — XVII. Caecina, 
witb tbe Vitellian forces^ enters Italy and besieges Placen- 
tia ; Spurinna, one of Otbo's ofificers, defends tbe place ; 
Csecina raises tbe siege, and retires witb bis army to Cre- 
mona ; a batüe at tbat place, and tbe Otbonians prove vic.- 
torious ; Valens enters Italy ; Csecina resolves to strike a 
blow before tbe arrival of tbat general ; be lays a snare for 
tbe Otbonians, but is defeated by SuetoiäuÄ ^woXybwä ^\. -^ 
placö called Castomm ; king Epip\ittaeB,oxLO\)[vc?s^iAÄÄ/v^ 
woanded— XXVII. Valens arrivea at licmxoas ^ V\.Oä\>X 
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sedition occasioned by the Batavians ; Valens joins the 
arzny under Cecina— XXXI. Comparison of Otho and Vi- 
tellius ; Otho holds a Council to deliberate on the plan of 
the war ; ßöme are for delay ; others for an immediate 
action ; Otho is for a decisive blow, and by advice retires 
to Brixellum — XXXIV. Caecina and Valens wait for the 
motions of the enemy ; a bridge thrown over the Po to 
amuse Otho's forces, who are worsted in a skirmish — 
XXXVII. Areport that both armies were inclined to peace, 
shown to be highly improbable — XXXIX. Titianus, Otho's 
brother, and Proculus, the prefect of the pretorian bands, 
intrusted with the chief command ; they encamp within 
four miles of Bedriacum ; Otho, by dispatches from Brixel- 
lum, hurries them on to au eugagemeut — XLI. The battle of 
Bedriacum ; the Othonians defeated, and on the next day 
lay down their arms ; the Vitellians enter the camp, and 
both armies embrace with tears of joy — XLV. Otho is 
weary of civil war, and, though the soldiers are still de- 
yoted to bis cause, resolves to prevent farther effusion of 
blood ; he falls on bis own sword ; bis funeral immediately 
performed ; some of the men slay themselves near the fu- 
neral pile — L. Otho's origiu^nd character — LI. Amutiny 
among bis soldiers ; Verginius in danger from their fury — 
LH. A great part of the Senate, who had foUowed Otho, 
^nvolved in danger— LV. Tranquillity prevails at Rome ; 
the games in honor of Ceres celebrated according to cus- 
tom ; Otho's death made known in the theatre ; the people 
declare for Vitellius with shouts of applause — LVI. Italy 
ravaged by the Vitellians — LVII. Vitellius advances to- 
wards Itily» and hears of the victory gained by bis officers ; 
the two Mauritanias declare in bis favor; Albinus their 
governor cut off by the emissaries of Cluvius Rufus, who 
had passed over from Spain into Africa — LX. Vitellius 
Orders the bravest of Otho's centurions to be put to death ; 
the wild attempt of Maricus in Gaul ; in a fit of enthusiasm 
he calls himself a god ; he is taken and put to death — LXII. 
The gluttony of Vitellius ; Italy exhausted to supply bis 
Yoracious appetite ; in bis dispatches to Rome he declines 
for the present the name of Augustus, and wholly rejects 
tAat of Cwsar; the judicial astrologers banished out of 
ItaJy; lawa for restraining the KomoA Vm^Vx.^ iianv «^- 
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peariag on the »tage, or ii^he games of the cireüi — LXIII. 
Dolabella pnt to death with treachery by Vitellius; the 
furious temper of Triaria, the wife of L. Vitellius« and the 
amiable character of his mother Sextilia— LXV. Cluvius 
Rafus arrives from Spain, and is pardoned by Vitellius : 
the vanquished troops still retain their ferocity ; a quarrel 
between the Batavians and the soldiers of the fourteenth 
legion — LXVIII. A riolent sedition at Ticinom, whfle Vi^ 
tellius cmrouses at a feast — LXX. Vitellius proceeds to Cre- 
mona, and views the field of battle at Bedriacum, which 
was still covei^d with a dreadful carnage ; he vies with the 
luxury of Nero, and marches to Bononia, still plunging 
into deeper debaucfaery as he draws nearer to Rome — 
LXXII. A slave of the name of Geta assumes the name of 
Scribonianus ; he is detected, and put to death by order of 
Vitellius — LXXIV.Deliberations held in the east by Ves- 
pasian and Mucianns ; the speecb of Mucianus on the oc- 
casion — LXXVII. Vespasian encouraged by the responses , 
of Oracles ; his consultation on Mount Carmel— LXXIX. 
Vespasian is declared emperor, first in Egypt, and af^r- 
wards by the army in Syria-^LXXXI. The kings Sohemus, 
Antiochus, and Agrippa» as also queen Berenice, enter into 
the league — ^LXXXII. Plan of the war ; Vespasian holds 
Egypt in his possession ; his son Titus carries on the war 
against the Jews ; Mucianus sets out on his march towards 
Italy — LXXXV. The legions in Mcesia, Pannonia» and Dal- 
matia, revolt to Vespasian, at the instigation of Antonius 
Primus and Cornelius Fuscu»— LXXXVII. Vitellius, at 
the head of a prodigious multitude, all debauched by lux- 
ury, enters the city of Rome — XC. He makes a Speech, in 
pompous terms celebrating his own praise ; his conduct 
there — XCII. Cecina and Valens carry on the administra- 
tion ; sloth, riot, and mortality, among the soldiers ; Vi- 
tellius in want of money, and yet prodigal beyond all mea- 
sure ; Asiaticus, his freedman, amasses enormous wealth — 
XCV. The people distressed, and yet the birthday of Vitel- 
lius celebrated with pomp and profusion ; the emperor 
performs the funeral obsequies of Nero ; rumors of a reyolt 
in the east ineffectually suppressed; Vitellius sends for 
succors into Spain, Germany, and Biittin^^^wX. ^xA^vi^st^ 
to dißgm$e the sdcessity— XCIX. P«xX\e% oi \!fci% «ix«c&^ 
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adrance into Italy ; Cscina and Valens ordered to take the 
field; Csecina's treachery ; he combines with Lucilius 
^ Bassus) the Commander of the fleets at Ravenna and Mise- 
num. 

These transactions passed in a few months after the death of 
Galba, and Vinius his coUeague in the consulship. 

Year of Rome Of Christ Consuls. 

822 69 M. Salvius Otho, Salvius Otho 

Titianus. 
L. Verginins Rufiis, Pompeius 

Yopiscus. 
Cslins Sabinus, T. Flavius Sa- 

binus. 
T. Arrius Antoninus, P. Marius 
Celsns. 

BOOK III. 

Sect. I. The leaders of Vespasian's party deliberate about 
the plan of their Operations; Antonius is for ezpedit^on ; 
the army under his conduct arrives in Italy ; Arrius Varus 
accompanies Antonius as second in command — VI. They 
take possession of Aquileia and other cities — VIII. Anto- 
nius fixes the seat of war at Verona ; Vespasian ignorant of 
the rapid progress in Italy ; by his letters he had advised 
cantion and delay ; Mucianus wrote to the same effect — IX. 
Letters pass between Caecina and Vespasian's generals— 
X. A violent sedition among Vespasian's troops appeased 
by Antonius — XII. Lucilius Bassus and Caecina conspire 
to betray Vitellius ; the fleet at Ravenna revolts to Vespa- 
sian ; L. Bassus is seized, and sent to Mennius Rufinus ; 
he is loaded with fetters, but released by the authority of 
Hormus, one of Vespasian's freedmen — XIII. Caecina pro- 
poses a general revolt of the army ; by his advice several 
swear fidelity to Vespasian ; the soldiers discontented with 
the proceeding ; they put Caecina in irons — XV. Antonius 
arrives at Bedriacum ; a battle with the Vitellians ; Ves- 
pasian's army gains the victory ; the soldiers eager to push 
forward to Cremona — XX. Antonius harangues the men, 
snd reatraiaa tbeir impetuosity— XXI, Tbö V\l«\\\»iia»te- 
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inforced by six legions, retnm to tlie Charge ; Antonius 
gives them a warm reception ; a battle is fought with great 
obstinacy ; the Vitelliana are put to the rout — ^XXV. A 8on 
kills bis father in battle, and weeps over bim as soon 
as he perceives wbat be bas done— XXVI. Cremona be- 
sieged ; tbe Vitellian officers inclined to a surrender ; tbey 
release Cscina, wisbing bim to make terms for tbem with 
tbe conqueror ; Caecina rejects tbeir proposal ; Cremona 
submits to Antonius; bis soldiers notwitbstanding rusb 
into tbe town and commit dreadful outrages; Cremona 
bumt to tbe ground— XXXVI. Vitellius immersed in luz- 
ury ; he convenes tbe Senate ; Caecina in bis absence con- 
demned by tbe fatbers ; Rosius Regulus enters on tbe con- 
sulship for one day— XXX VIII. Tbe murder of Junius 
Blsesus procured by Lucius Vitellius, tbe emperor's bro- 
tber ; tbe cbaracter of Blsesus — XL. Fabius- Vsdens, by bis 
delay and luzury, ruins tbe cause of Vitellius ; being in- 
formed of tbe defeat at Cremona, be flies with a few fol- 
Iowers ; puts to sea, and is taken prisoner — XLIV. Spain, . 
Gaul, and the legions in Britain, declare for Vespasian ; 
commotions among tbe natives of Britain excited by Venu- 
sus, tbe diyorced busband of Cartismandua, queen of the 
Brigantes — XL VI. An insurrection among the German na- 
tions, and also in Dacia ; the last quelled by Mncianus — 
XLVII. A servile war was stirred up in Pontus by a hold 
adventurer of tbe namis of Anicetns ; be is taken and put 
to death— -XLVIII. Vespasian takes possessionof Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, with a view to reduce Rome by famine — 
XLIX. Antonius leaves part of bis army at Verona, and 
marches forward in quest of the Vitellians — LI. A soldier 
demands a reward for having killed bis brotber in battle ; 
reflections on that unnatural conduct — LH. Mucianus, in 
bis letters to Vespasian, charges Antonius with too much 
precipitation — LIII. Antonius complains against Mucianus 
in a style of pride and resentment ; the two generals be- 
come inyeterate enemies— LIV. Vitellius endeavors to 
conceal the defeat at Cremona from the people at Rome ; 
remarkable firmness of Julius Agrestis, a centurion — LV. 
Vifellius Orders the passes over the Apennins to \^^ %%- 
cured, and goes in peraon to tbe camp — Li\l. '?OT\.«ii\:i^ vcA 
prodigies ; VitelUua bimself the gieateatptoÖA^^ %\i^t^- 
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taxus to Bome—LVII. Revolt of the fleet at Misenum ; 
the people of Puteoli declare for Vespasian ; Capua firm 
for Vitellius ; Claudius Julianus goes over to Vespasian, 
and makes Limself master of Terracina— LVIII. Lucius 
Vitellius, the emperor's brother, sent to conduct the war 
in Campania ; an army raised at Rome, but the Senators 
and Roman knights relinquish the undertaking — LIX. 
Vespasian's forces begin their march over the Apennine ; 
Petilius Cerealis, disguised like a peasant, joins the army, 
and is received as a general officer — hX. The soldiers eager 
for action; Antonius makes an harangue, and restrains 
their yiolence — ^LXI. A spirit of defection prevails among 
the Vitellians ; Friscus and Alphenus leave the camp, and 
retum to Vitellius — ^LXII. Fabius Valens put to death at 
Urbinum ; his charaoter— LXIII. The Vitellian forces at 
Namia lay down their arms ; proposals from the enemy to 
Vitellius ; he inclines to accept the offer, and talks of a 
pleasant retreat — LXIV. The leading men at Rome endea- 
vor to animate Flavius Sabinus, Vespasian's brother; he 
pleads his advanced age, and enters into a treaty with Vi- 
tellius — LXV. The treaty concluded in the temple of Apollo 
— LXVI. The friends of Vitellius endeavor to inspire him 
with courage, but in vain ; he comes forth from the palace, 
and makes a Yoluntary abdication ; he is forced by the sol- 
diers and the populace to retum to the palace — LXIX. Sa- 
binus takes on himself the govemment of Rome ; the Ger- 
man soldiers declare against him ; a skirmish ensues ; the 
Vitellians have the adyantage ; Sabinus shuts himself up 
in the capitol — LXXI. The capitol besieged, and bumt to 
the ground ; reflections on that disaster — LXXIII. Sabinus 
and Quintius Atticus, the consul, taken prisoners — LXXIV. 
Domitian concealed and sayed by the address of a freed- 
man ; Sabinus dragged into the presence of Vitellius, and 
by him well received, but murdered by the soldiers ; his 
body thrown into the common chamel of malefactors — 
LXXV. The character of Sabinus ; Quintius Atticus, the 
consul, takes on himself the guilt of setting fire to the capi- 
, toi, and is saved by Vitellius — LXXVI. Terracina taken 
by Lucius Vitellius; Claudius Julianus put to death— 
ZXXVIIL Vespasian's forces halt for several days amidst 
tJbe Apenmne moantains ; but rouaed aXleu^tV >»! \2;i« de- 
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Btrqction o£ ihe capitol, they pursue iheix, march towai^s 
Borne — LXXIX. The Vitellians gain the adyantage orer 
PetiliuB Cerealis in a battle at a small' distance from Rome 
— LXXX. Ambassadors sent to treat with Antonius ; the 
soldiers attack the ambassadors ; Amlenus Rostious 
woonded ', a procession of the vestal yirgins ; they are 
dismissed with respect, and Vitellius receives for answer, 
that the fixing of the capitol has precluded all terms 
of accommodation— LXXXI. Vespasian's forces advance 
in three divisions to the city; yarious engagements on 
the outside of the walls ; the Vitellians routed ; tbey rally 
in the city, and again face the enemy — LXXXIII. A dread- 
ful slaughter ensues; Rome a scene of murder and de- 
bauchery ; the people behold the combatants, and applaud 
as at a public spectacle of gladiators — LXXXIV. The pre- 
torian camp besieged and taken by Vespasian's soldiers — 
LXXXV. Vitellius detected in bis lurking-place, and after 
yarious insults from the populace put to death — LXXXVI. 
The character of Vitellius ; Domitian saluted by the name 
ef Cesar. 

These transactions passed in a few months. 

Vear of Rome Of Christ Consuls for a short time. 
822 69 Fabius Valens, Alienus Caecina. 

Rositts ReguluB, Cecilius Sim- 
plex, Quintius Atticus. 

BOOK IV. 

S£CT.- 1. Crnelties committed at Rome by Vespasian's army — 
II. Lucius Vitellius surrenders with all bis forces, and is 
put to death — III. Affairs in Campania composed by Luci- 
lius Bassus; the sovereignty of Vespasian confirmed by 
the Senate with demonstrations of obsequious duty — IV. 
Honorsconferred onMuüianus in bis absence ; Antonius and 
Arrius Varus raised to dignities ; the capitol to be rebuilt ; 
Helyidius Priscus displays a spirit of liberty— V. The 
character of Helyidius Priscus ; bis contest with Eprius 
Marcellus — IX. A debate conceming the publi.«^ «x'^^Ur 
diture— X, Mizsonius Bufus attacks Pu\>\iuB C€\«t , V!!cl^ ygl> 
former, wbo näned Barea Scmoiua— XI. IAxlcVusoi^ «ix\«t^ 
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the city of Jäome; he assnmes ihe whole power of the 
State ; Calpurnius Galerianns put to deatL, and also Asia- 
ticus the freedman — XII. A war breaks out in Germany ; 
the causes of it ; Claudias Ciyilis, a Batarian, heads the 
revolt — XIV. The Batayians ander Civilis, and the Ca- 
ninefates ander Brinno, the first to take ap arms — XV. The 
Frisians join the leagae ; a fortress of the Romans demo- 
lished ; äieir garrisons cat off; a yictory obtained by Civi- 
lis — ^XVII. The German nations take up arms; Civilis ap- 
plies to the states of Gaal for their assistance — XVIII. 
The inactivity of Hordeonias Flaccus ; Mammius Laper-« 
GUS gives battle to Civilis ; the veteran cohorts of the Ba- 
tavians in the Service of Rome go over to the enemy ; the 
Romans ronted ; they escape to the old camp called Veten 
— ^XIX. Some cohorts of the Caninefates and Batavians, on 
their march to Rome, drawn over by Civilis to his party ; 
they retum in spite of Hordeonius Flaccas towards the 
Lower Germany, and defeat the Romans at Bonn — XXI. 
Civilis, to conceal his real design, pretends to espouse the 
cause of Vespasian — XXII. He lays siege to the old camp 
called Vetera — XXIV. Hordeonius Flaccus driven from his 
command by a mutiny in his camp ; he resigns his authority 
to Vocula — XXVI. Herennius Gallus associated with Vo- 
•cula; the army encamps at Gelduba; a ship loaded with 
com drawn away from the Romans to the opposite bank of 
the Rhino ; Herennius Gallus receives violent blows from 
his own soldiers, and is thrown into prison, but released 
by Vocula — XXIX. Civilis attempts in the night time to 
storm the old camp— XXXI. By letters from Antonius the 
Romans receive intelligence of the victory at Cremona ; 
the auxiliaries from Gaul renounce the cause of Vitellius ; 
Hordeonius Flaccus enforces the oath of fidelity to Vespa- 
sian — XXXII. Montanus, who commanded a Vitellian co- 
hort at Cremona, is sent to Civilis to require that chief to 
lay down his arms ; Civilis inflames the turbulent spirit of ' 
Montanus— XXXIII. Civilis sends a detachment against 
Vocula ; a battle is fought, prosperous at first on the side 
of the Germans ; the Romans prevail at last ; Vocula makes 
no ose of his victory — XXXVI. Civilis makes himself mas- 
t0r of Oeldaha ; s /resh sedition among the Bxtmana \ the 
meldten mnrder Hordeoniiui FIbooxlb*, NqccuV«^ Vel iCci« ^v^- 
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goiBe of a slave makes bis esoape— XXXVII. Vocula re- 
suines the command, and marelies to raise the siege of Ma- 
gontiacum; the Treverians revolt to Ciyilis— XXXVUI. 
Transactions at Rome ; Vespasiaii and Titus declared con- 
suls in their absence; a famine dreaded at Rome, and 
Afirica supposed to be in arms — XXXIX. Domitian pretor ; 
Mucianus jealoas of Antonius Primas and Arrius Vams ; 
be lessens tbe power of both ; part of tbe army ordered 
back to Germany, and tranquiUity tbereby restored at 
Rome — XL. Honor done to tbe memory of Galba ; Muso- 
nias Rufas renews bis accnsation against Fublius Celer ; 
Celer condenmed — XLU. Messala intercedes for bis bro- 
tber Aquilius Regulas, a notorious infonner; Curtius 
Montanas makes a yebement speecb against Regulas— 
XLIII. Eprius Marcellus is again attacked by Helyidius 
Priscus ; Domitian proposes a general oblivion of all past 
grievances; a few offenders ordered to retum to tbeir 
place of ezile — XLV. A Senator complains of baving been 
beat by tbe inbabitants of Sienna ; tbe guilty brougbt to 
Rome, and punisbed — XL VI. A yiolent sedition among tbe 
pretorian bands quelled by Mucianus ; tbe order of suc- 
cession to the consulsbip established by Vitollius declared 
▼oid ; the funeral of Flavius Sabinas performed with tbe 
bonors usually paid to the rank of censor — XL VIII. Assas- 
sination of Lucius Piso in Africa — L. War between tbe 
.£ensians and the people of Leptis preventod by Festus, 
tbe Commander of the legions ; tbe Garamantos put to 
flight— LI. Vespasian informed of the death of Vitellius ; 
succors offered by the Parthian king, but refused — LII. 
Vespasian exasperatod by the accounts of Domitiaa*s con- 
duct at Rome ; Titus endeavors to mitigate the anger of 
bis fatber, and sets out to conduct tbe war against tbe 
Jews — ^LIII. The . rebullding of the capitol intrusted to 
Lucius Vestinus—LIV. Two wars at once in Germany and 
Gaul, occasioned by the death of Vitellius ; Civilis avows 
bis bostile intontions ; the Treverians and Lingones revolt 
from the Romans, under the influence of Classicus, Tutor, 
and Julius Sabinus ; the other statos of Gaul on the point 
of reyolting — ^LVIII. Vocula barangues bis soldiers \ he la 
slain by an emiasary-sent by Clasfticua *, th« ac\dL\«t«^ ^%^vl% 
foTtbeempire of tbe Gauls— LX« TYie \»%voiift,\^^vw&%^^*^^ 
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tbe old camp, sabmit in lik» maimer to the Gauls — LXI« 
r Vow of Civilis to let his beard grow ; after tbe defeat of 
the legions, be tbinks bis row complete; be is said to 
bare given certain Koman prisoners to bis infant son, to 
divert bimself witb sbooting arrows at tbem ; be sends 
presents to Veleda, tbe German propbetess ; Marcus Lu- 
percus sent to ber as a present ; be is killed on tbe road ; 
Veleda bad foretold tbe destraction of tbe legions, and ber 
autbority increases tbrougbout Gexinany — LXII. Tbe cap- 
tiye legions marcb in a dismal procession from Noyesium 
to tbe Treyerian teiritories ; magnanimoas bebavior of tlie 
Picentinian squadron of borse — LXIII. Tbe Agrippinian 
colony in danger from tbe nations beyond tbe Rbine — 
LXVI. Civilis gives battle to Claudius Labeo ; and baving 
routed bim, receives tbe Batavians and Tungrians under 
his protection — LXVII. Tbe Lingones defeated by tbe Se- 
quanians; Julius SebinuB, tbe Lingonian cbief, escapes, 
and lives in subterraaeous cares for nine years afterwards ; 
tbe memorable constancy of bis wife Eponina — LXVIII. 
At Rome the empire tbougbt to be in danger ; Mucianus 
and Domitian prepare to set out for Gaul ; tbe Gauls call 
a general assembly of tbe states ; they prefer peace to tbe 
dangers of war — LXX. Civilis and Tutor differ in tbeir 
opinions about tbe conduet of tbe war; Classicus agrees 
witb Tutor, and they resolre to bazard a battle— LXXI. 
Petilius Cerealis arrives at Magontiacum ; be gains a com- 
plete rictory over tbe Treverians at Rigodulum, on tbe 
banks of tbe Moselle ; Valentinus, tbe Treverian cbief, 
taken prisoner— LXXII. Tbe legions tbat bad revolted re- 
tom to tbeir duty, and are receiyed into tbe Roman camp 
— ^LXXIII. Cerealis receiyes tbe Treverians and liingones 
under his protection — LXXV. Cerealis gives battle to Ci- 
vilis and Classicus ; tbe beginning of tbe con€ict doubtful, 
but tbe issue favorable to the Romans — LX XIX. Tbe 
Agrippinians desert tbe cause of tbe Germans — LXXX. 
Mucianus Orders the son of Vitellius to be put to deatb ; 
Antonius Primus, resenting the bebavior of Mucianus, 
proceeds to Vespasian, but is not well received — LXXXI. 
Miracles performed by Vespasian at Alezandria ; be visits 
the templß of Serspis— LXXXUI. An account of tbe ori- 
gitt and saperatitiou» worebip pvad \>7 Üi« 'Ei^i'^xiiaaA \a 
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that god^LXXXV. Near the foot of the Alps Valentiniui 
18 brought a prisoner hefore Mncianas and Domitian ; Im 
is condenmed to die ; Üie firmness with which he meets 
his fate — LXXXVI. Domitian arriires at Lyons; he at- 
tempts to prevaU on Cerealis to resig^ the command of the 
anny in Germany ; his dissimulation, and pretended love 
of Stadions retirement, the better to hide his real passions. 

These transactions pasMd partly dnring the civil war between 
Vespasian and Vitellins, in the year of Rome Q22, and 
partly after the elevation of Vespasian, in the 

Year of Rome Of Christ Consols. 

B2S 79 Flavius Vespasianus, TitaSi his 

son. 
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Sect. I. Fortune was already preparing^, in another 
qaarter of tfae wörld, to open an important sc^ne, and 
to produce to mankind a new imperial fkmily, destined 
ai first ^ to florifih in prosperiiy, and in the end, after 
a disastroufl reig^, to fall by a dreadful catastrophe. 
Whiie Galba still possessad the tovereig^n power, Titus^ 
by Order of Vespasian, bis fatber, set out froin Judea, 
witb congratulations to tbat emperor, and as was natu- 
ral, with the ambition of a young man eagar to begiii 
the career^ of public bonors. The common people, 
according to their custom, found deeper reasons for 
the journey. Titus, they belle ved, was to be adopted 
heir to the empire, and what they belle ved they 

1 Tacitus says that fortune was then laying the foandation 
of a new imperial house, which proved to be beneficial and 
disastrous to the people, and also to the yery family that was 
raised to that pre-eminenee. This is perfectly clear, wben we 
consider that Rome was happy under Vespasian and Titus, 
bat groaned under Domitian, tili the tyrant was destroyed, 
and ue Flayian line was eztinguished. 

2 Titus at this time was in bis twenty-eighth year. By 
the favor of Narcissus, to wbom Vespasian paid nis court, 
Titus was educated in the palace with Britanniens, the son 
of Claudius. The prince, then destined by his ifother to suc- 
oeed to the empire, was cut off by the irillany of Nero ; and 
Titus, whose elevation was not then foreaeen^W^od. \a>^« ^« 
deligbt ofthe Ronum people. 

TACIT. VOL, IV. N^ 
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took care to circulate. The adyanced age of Galba, 
and his want of issue, gave color to the story ; and the 
busy spirit of the populace relied on vain conjecture, 
impatient to decide what still remained in suspense. 
The character and personal accomplishments of Titus 
added weight to the report. He had talents for the 
highest Station, and to the dignity of his stature united 
a graceful mien and amiable countenance. The suc- 
cess that attended the exploits of the father threw a 
lustre round the son : oracular responses ^ foretold 
the grandeur of the family ; and while the minds of 
men stood ready for the reception of every mmor, even 
trifling incidents, the mere result of chance, confirmed 
the populär opinion. At Corinth in Achaia Titus re- 
ceived intelligence of the death of Galba, and at the 
same time undoubted assurances that Vitellius, at the 
head of powerful armies, was in motion to claim the 
empire. In this posture of affairs, he called a Council 
of select friends. The conjuncture was alarming, and 
to choose among difficulties was all that was left. * If 
he proceeded on his way to Rome, the homage intended 
for a prince now no more would have no merit with 
his successor ; and to remain a hostage in the custody 
of Otho, or Vitellius, would most probably be his lot. 
On the other band, if he returned to Judea, that cold 
indifferenciB would give umbrage to the conqueror; 
and yet, while the issue of the war was still uncertain, 
the conductof a young man would admit of alleviating 
circumstances in the opinion of the prince whom Ves- 
pasian should think proper to join. Aboye all, it was 



1 Suetonius teils us that Narcissus, the favorite freedman, 
consulted a fortune-teller about the destiny of Britannicus : 
the answer was unfavorable to the young prince, but assured 
Titas tbat he was boru to the imperial dignity -, Suet. in Tito, 
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possible that Vespasian might declare himself a candi- 
date : in that case, petty offences would be of little 
consequence, when all were to be inyolyed in a general 
war.' 

II. After balancing tbe motives on every aide, and 
fluctuating for some time between opposite passions, 
hope at length prerailed, and Titus returned to Judea. 
A change so sudden was by some impnted to bis love 
of qneen Berenice. It is true tbat princess bad en- 
gaged bis affections ; but tbe business of bis beart never 
interfered with tbe duties of bis Station. Youtb being 
tbe season of pleasure, Titus gave a loose to tbose de- 
sires, wbich be afterwards so well knew bow to regu- 
late. In bis own reign be was remarkable for that 
self-control, which he never practised nnder bis fatber. 
He set sail from Corintb, and after steering along the 
coast of Achaia and Asia, wbich lay to the left, he di> 
rected bis course towards Rhodes and Cypnis. From 
tbose islands he went, by a more bold navigation,^ 
across the open sea to the coast of Syria. At Cyprus 
curiosity led bim to yisit the temple of the Paphian 
Venas, famous for the worship paid by tbe inhabitants, 
and the conflnx of strangers wbo resorted tbither from 
all parts. If we take this opportunity to trace the origin 
of that Singular worship,' and to describe the Situation 

1 When Titus no longer sails along the coast, but puts off 
to sea, Tacitus calls it a bolder voyage ; an ezpression which, 
in the present stäte of navigation, may provoke the smile of 
a mariner. The compass was not invented, and men did not 
like to lose sight of the shore. 

2 At the town of Paphos, which stood on the westem side 
of the isle of Cyprus, a temple was dedicated to Venus, 
thence called the Paphian Venus. The account of the rites 
and ceremonies,. which Tacitus gives us, has been condemned 
by some critics as an idle digression ; but when it is consi* 
dered that the history of superstition waa not \xnVn.\.eTe^\\Ti% 
to tbe Romana, tbia passüge will not be thouf^Yit. im^xo^^i • 
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x)f the teraple, and the form of the g^oddess, differing 
intirely from wJiat is seen in any other place, the di- 
gression will perhaps be neither tediouB^ nor unac- 
ceptable to the reader. 

III. The founder of the iemple, if we believe aucient 
tradition, was king Aerias ; a name ascribed by sonie 
writers to the goddeas heraelf. Aocording to a more 
recent opinion, the temple was built and dedicated by 
king Cinyras,^ on the spot where the goddess, after 
•emerging from her natire waves, was gently wafted to 
the shore. The scieiice of divination, we are told, was 
of forelgn growth, imported by ThamiraOs,' the CiUeian, 
and by him estsüblished with mysterious rites and cere- 
monies. In ooiisequence of this institution, it was 
settled by mutual compact, between the priest and 
Cinyras, the king of the Island, Üiat the sacerdotal 
function shooid be hereditary in the descendants of 
their reapective families. tn |>rooess of time^ the race 
of Thamiras, willing that the sovereign should be dis- 
tinguished by a superior prerogative, resigned into the 
hands of Cinyras the whole oonduct of the mysteries, 
of which their ancestors were the original fouodert. 
A priest of the royal lioe is, at present, the only perscm 
consulted. For victims to be offered as a sacrifioe, 
animals of every speeies are allowed, at the Option of 
the Yotarist, provided he chooses from the male kind 
ouly. Discoveries made in the fibres of kids are 

The great historian has heen charged witfairreligion ; bot the 
attention shown on this occasion, and many others, to tiie 
various modes of worship, may serve to vindicate bis cha- 
racter. 

1 Cinyras is said hy Apollodorus to have been one of the 
kings of Assyria. 

2 Thamiras introduoed the science of augury, which was 
founded altogether in deceit and fraud. Acoordingly, we 

jffnd that ^are was taken to keep it in the hands of two fimi- 
Jießj tbüt tbe seciet of the art saight not U«A&^\ce« 
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deemed tbe best prognosties. The altar is never 
stained witfa blood ; aad though exposed to the open 
air, nerer moistened by a drop of rain. SuppHca- 
tiona and the pure flame of fire are the anly offerings. 
The Statue of the goddess bear» no resenblaiice to the 
huaimii form. Yen see a round figure, broad at the 
base, bat growiDg fine by degrees, tili, like a cone, it 
lesaens to a poiat. The reason»^ whaterer it be, is not 
explained. , 

rV. Titos riewed the wealth of the templie, the pre- 
sents of eastem kings, and the eoUeeticHi of rarities, 
which the geniiis of the Greeks, fond of tradition and 
the decorations of faboloos nanrative, affected to trace 
£rom remote antiqirity. He then eonsulted the oracle 
about hifl foture royage. A calm sea and a safe pas- 
sage were promised. He siew a number of victiras, 
and in terms properly guarded attempted to pry into 
bis own destiny. The priest, whose name was Sostra- 
tttSy explored the entrails of rarious animals, and find- 
ing that the goddess was propitious, answered, for the 
present, in the usaal style, b«t afterwards, at a secret 
interview, laid open a scene of glory. Titus, with a 
mind enlarged, and swelling with vast ideas, proceeded 
OB his royage, and joined bis father. The armies and 
provinces of the east were at that time wavering ; but 
the presence of Titas inspired them with yigor and 
alacrity. Vespasian had almost brought the Jewish 
war to a conclusion. Notjiing remained but the siege 

. 1 The worship paid to Venus,. as the parent of the whole 
animal creation, was of ancient date, and known for ages to 
die AjMyrians. The rüde State of sculptnre may perhapa 
aeconnt for the representation of tbe goddess, as deseribed 
by Tacitus. Clemens of Alezandria maJces that Observation. 
' The stataery,* he says, < had not the skil) to give the e\«- 
gance of symmetry and proportion ; he ih^r^iot« \qIX \2cv^ 
taaa tmd delieacy of Venua to the imasiaatioii«.' 
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of Jerusalem; an ardiious enterprise, which threatened 
gr( at toil and difficulty, not on account of the strength 
or resources of the enemy, but by reason of a hill aL- 
most inaccessible, and, what was still more hard to 
conquer, the stubbom genius of snperstition. Vespa- 
sian, as already mentioned, had three legions nnder his 
tiommand, all inured to the serrice, and eager against 
the enemy. Mucianas, in a province where profonnd 
tranquillity was established, was at the head of four 
legions, not, as nsnal in time of peace, relaxed in in- 
dolence, but animated by the gallant exertions of the 
army under Vespasian, and fired with a spirit of emu- 
lation. Having no enemy to oppose, they were not 
made soldiers in the field ; but their spirit was roused, 
and being nnimpaired by fatigue, they were ready for 
a vigorous campaign. The two Commanders had an 
additional force of auxiliary horse and foot, besides a 
naval armament on the coast, and the support of all 
the neighboring kings. Add to this, their own military 
character was a tower of strength. Both stood high in 
reputation, but for different reasons, and for qualities 
peculiar to eadh. 

y. Vespasian possessed all the requisites that form 
a soldier and an officer. Prompt and zealous in the 
senrice, he was often seen at the head of a march : he 
went in person to mark out the ground of his camp, 
and by night as well as day, he kept the enemy in a 
constant alarm^ planning his measüres with judgment, 
and executing with yigor. To his diet he paid no re- 
gard, content with whatever came before him. In his 
apparel, piain and simple, he was scarce distinguished 
from the common men. With all this he had a leaven 
of ävarice. Forgive that vice, and he was equal to the 
best generala of antiquity. 
Mücianus was of a differeut ca&\. 'S^^ viA tga^- 
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nificent, he appeared with an air of elevation above the 
rank of a private Citizen. An able orator, and versed 
in civil business, he laid bis schemes with judgment : 
the politician appeared in all bis measures. In the 
two men was seen a rare assemblage of extraordinary 
qualities. By weeding out the vices of each, and 
uniting their virtues, the Commonwealth would have 
bad an accomplisbed prince. Situated as they were in 
contiguous provinces, Vespasian in Judea, and Muci- 
anas in Syria, they beheld each other for some time 
with the jealonsy of rivals. The death of Nero put an 
end to their dissensions. From that time they began 
to act in concert. Their mutual friends made the first 
advances towards a reconciliation, and by the address 
of Titus, a mere cessation of animosities was turned 
into a lasting peaoe. The power of winning the af- 
fections of jnen was in an eminent degree the talent of 
that young officer. Nature and art conspired to render 
him acceptable to all ; and even Mucianus could not 
resist bis influence. The tribunes, the centurions, and 
the common men were, by various artifices, fixed in 
the interest of the two Commanders. The diligent met 
with encouragement, the licentious with indulgence, 
i^nd according to the beut of each man's disposition, all 
were secured by their virtues or their vices. 

VI. Before the arrival of Titus both armies bad 
swom fidelity to Otho, with the precipitation of men 
who had quick intelligence of all that passed at Rome. 
They were not in that juncture ripe for a revolt. Pre- 
parations for a civil war are in their nature slow and 
difficult. The east had been composed by a long 
peace, and now, for the first time, began to think of 
mixing in the feuds that shook the empire. They had 
hitherto seen the convulsions of the State at a ^\&VdJCL^^ 
onJy, The quarrel alwaya broke out in Ga\iV ox WaX"^ , 
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and was there decided by the forces of the west. It is 
true that Pompey, Cassius, Brutus, and Antony, car- 
ried the war across the Mediterranean, and had reason 
to repent. Syria and Jüdea heard of the Caesars, bat 
seldom saw them. The legions, nndisturbed by se^i- 
tion, had no war on their hands« Embroiled at dif- 
ferent times with the Parthians,^ they had a few slight 
coufiicts, with döubtful success, and passed the rest of 
the year in profound tranquillity. In the late civil 
war, when every part of the empire was in motion, the 
east was perfectly quiet« Qalba obtained the sove- 
reignty» and the oriental legions acquiesced : bat it was 
no sooner known that Otho and Yitellius were engaged 
in an impious war against their country than they 
began to shake off their pacific temper. They saw the 
supreme authority in the haods of other armies, who 
granted it away at their own pleasure, and reaped the 
Profits of every revolution, while the soldiers of the 
east had nothing fout a change of servitude, con- 
demned, c^t the will of others, to submit to new 
masters. 

Discontent and lond complaints were heard through- 
out the army« The common men began to survey their 
strength and numbers. They reckoned seven legions,* 

1 The Parthians were originally a people from Scythia : in 
process of time, when their empire grew in strength, they 
beeatne the graud rirals of the Komans. The overthrow of 
Crassas is well known» Both nations experienced altemate 
disasters in the course of their variout wart. See AimalSt 
XV. 24. 27. 

2 It will be proper in this place to State the names of the 
Roman legions, and the places where they were stationed. 
A short but clear account of this matter will help to remove 
the difficulties which ttiight otherwise occur in the seqael of 
the History. Brotier has performed this nseful task with bis 
üsual accuracv. See quarto edition, iii. 408. A compendi- 

oas viewofwhathe has saidonthe a\ib^e<^tmU \^Qrhapsbe 
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besides a large body of auxiliaries. Syria and Jadea 
were in their possession. Egypt had two legions at 

aeeeptable ; as it will show the whole strength of the empire 
in the important crisis now before us. 
The names of the seyeral legions were as follows : 
Legio prima, the first legion. Legio prima Italica, the first 
Italic legion, raised by Nero, as appears in Dio, ly. Lfgio 
prima adjutrix, an additional legion, according to Dio raised 
by Nero ftom the marines, and for that reason called Legio 
prima adjutrix classicorum, Legio secunda, the second legion. 
Legio tecunda adjutrix, raised Dy Vespasian daring the war 
with Vitellius. Legio tertia, the third legion ; stationed in 
Syria. Legio tertia ; another, called also the third, in Egypt. 
Legio tertia ; another, stationed in Africa. Legio ouarta, the 
fourth legion, called, to distinguish it from anotner fourth 
legion, Legio quarta Macedoniea» Legio ^piarta, another fourth 
legion, called, for the sike of distinction, Legio quarta Scv' 
tluca, Legio quinta, the fifth legion. Legio quinta MaeedO' 
niea, the fifth legion, called the Macedonian. Legio iexta, 
the sixth legion, sometimes called Lepo sexta vietrix» Legio 
sexta ferrata ; another sixth legion, with the additio#of /«r- 
rata, to distinguish it from the former. Legio septima Clati^ 
diana, the serenth, called also the Claudian. Legio septhna 
GaUnana, the seventh, called the Oalbian. Legio 0€taüa,ih^ 
eighth legion, sometimes called Invieta, Legio nona, the ninth 
legion, sometimes called Gemina, becaiise it was one legion 
formed ont of two. Legio decima, the tenth legion, qnartered 
in Spain. Legio deeitna, another tenth legion, qnartered in 
Judea. Legio undeeima, the elerenth legion, sometimes with 
the additional title of Claudiana, Legio dtufdecima, the 
twelfth legion, sometimes called Lei^ duodeeima fulmnea, 
Legio tertia decima, the thirteenth legion, called also Gemina, 
becanae composed of two united into one. Legio qftarta de* 
eima, the fonrceenth legion. Legio quinta decima, the fifteenth 
legion, stationed in the Lower Germany . Legio quinta dedma, 
anoUier fifteenth legion, quartered in Judea, sometimes called 
Legio quinta decima ApoUinaris» Legio sexta decima, the six- 
teenth legion* Legio septima decima, the seventeenth legion, 
thought to be one of those that suffered in the slaughter of 
Varus. Legio duodevicesima, the eighteenth legion, uiother of 
the legions under Varus. Legio undevicesima, the nineteenth 
legion, another legion under varus. Legio vicesima, the twen- 
tieth legion, called by Dio Valeria victrix. Legio una et vicesima, 
the twenty-first legion, sometimes with the addition of ro^a^« 
Legio duo et vicesima, the twenty- second \et^\OTv, %\A.^A»tA^ va. 
GtürmMDj, Legio duo it viceiinutf anotbai XwaiaXi-awWDÄ.'V^ 
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their Service. Cappadocia and Pontus afTorded ample 
resources; and the forces that lined the frontier of 
Armenia stood ready at their beck. Asia, and the 
rest of the provinces, were provided with men and 
money. In a word, the islands, and the sea.that sur- 
rounds them, were under their command ; and the 
Mediterranean, while it separated them from the rest 
of the empire, left them at leisure to prepare for war. 
YII. The zeal of the soldiers was no secret to the 
commanders-in-chief ; but they judged it best to wait 
the issue of the war in Europe ; aware that, between 

gion, qaartered in Egypt. Legio e cUuncis, a legion formed 
out Ol the marine soldiers by Vitellius in bis last distress, 
but soon received into Vespasian's party, and never more 
distinguished. 

Such were the names of the legions that occur in Tacitus. 
If from^the whole number we deduct the seyenteenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth, which were all cut off under Varus, 
and also the last, formed out of the marines by Vitellius, and 
heard of no more, it will appear that, in the beginning of the 
ensuin^ wars, the military establishment, exclusive of the 
forces in Italy, consisted of thirty legions. Their stations 
were as follows : 

In Britain. The second, ninth, twentieth. — In Spain. The 
first adjutriz, the sizth, the tenth.— In Gaul. The fiist Italic. 
— ^In Lower Germany. The first, fifth, fifteenth, sizteenth.— 
In Upper Germany. The fourth, twenty-first, twenty -second. 
— In Pannonia. The seventh Galbian, the thirteenth.— In 
Dalmatia. The eleventh, the fourteenth. — In Moesia. The se- 
Tenth Claudian, the eighth.— In Syria. The third, fourth, 
sixth, twelfth.— In Jndea. The fifth, tenth, fifteenth. — In 
Egypt. The third, the twenty-second. — In Africa. The third. 

That so small f^ number of legions should be able not only 
to conquer but to keep in subjection the wide extent of the 
Koman World, might be matter of wonder, if we did not know 
ike wisdom with which the legions were established, and the 
military discipline that was, for a number of ages, strictly 
maintained throughout the Roman armies. Brotier obserres 
that Marshai Saxe, whose extraordinary genius and great ex- 
perience are universally known, was of opini(Mi that France 
would do well to adopt the System of the Koman legions, and 
nevr model her armies on that admiT^We pVdsi oi ^\&<Ä'^\isvft« 
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the Victor and the vanquished, a sincere coalition never 
can succeed, and whether fortune favored the arms of 
Otho or Yitellius, the consequence in either event 
would be the same. And if the pride of victory is apt 
to corrupt the ablest generals, from the present Chiefs 
what was to be expected ? Their own vices would de- 
stroy them. Discord, sloth, and luxury would be the 
min of both : one would be undone by the fate of war, 
and the other by success. For these reasons it was 
agreed to suspend all military Operations. Yespasian 
and Mucianus, lately reconciled to each other, con- 
curred in this opinion, which had been beforehand 
Eulopted by their friends. Men of principle gave their 
advice with a view to the public good ; others looked 
for their own private advantage ; and public confusion' 
was the only resource of such as, in their domestic 
affairs, saw nothing but distress and ruin. One mind, 
one spirit pervaded the whole army. Good and evil 
motives conspired, and for different reasons, war be- 
came the passion of all. 

YIII. About this period of time a report that Nero 
was still alive, and actually on bis way to the provinces 
of the east, excited a general alarm through Achaia 
and Asia. The accounts of that emperor's death * had 
been so vaiipus, that conjecture had ample materials. 
Hence numbers asserted that Nero survived the fury 
of bis enemies, and they found credulity ready to be- 
lieve them. In the course of this work the reader will 
hear of various pretenders, and the fate that atteuded 
them. The impostor who took on him to personate 
that emperor was a slave from Pontus ; or, according 
to some writers, a freedman from Italy, who played 
with skill on the harp, and had a musical voice. With 

1 A n amber of impostora at different tVoieE «A^\>ssi^^ ^^ 
Jiame ofNero, 
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those talenta, and a countenance that reseubled Nero, 
he was able to impose on vulgär miiids. By the force 
of promises he drew to his party a number of de- 
sertersy whom their poverty induced to lead a yagrant 
life. With this crew he put to sea, but was thrown by 
adverse winds on tbe isle of €ythnag. At that place 
he feil in with a party of soldiers on their returu from 
the east. Some of these he enlisted ; and such as re- 
fused he ordered to be put to death. Haring plun- 
dered the mercbants, and armed the stoutest of their 
slaves, he endeayored to seduee Sisenna, a eentnrion 
fVom Syria, who happened to laiid on the island of 
Cythnus on his way to greet the pretorian band» in the 
name of the Syrian army , and, in token of friendship, 
to present two right hands clasping each other. Ap- 
prehending danger from so hold an adyenturer, Si- 
senna made his escape from the island. A general 
panic seized the inhabitants. Numbera rejoiced to find 
the name of Nero once more revired, and hating the 
new System, wished for nothing so mneh as anotker 
reyolution. 

IX. The fame of this pretended Nero gained credit 
eyery day, when by a sudden accident the illuaion 
vanished. It happened that Calpumins Asprenas, 
whom Galba had appointed govemor of Galatia and 
Pamphylia, arriyed, on his way to those proyinces, at 
the isle of Cythnus, with two galleys from the fleet 
that lay at Misenum. The Commanders of the ships 
were summoned in the name of Nero to attend their 
lawful prince. The impostor continued to act his part. 
He receiyed the nayal officers with an air of dcrjection, 
and, by the duty which they owed him, implored their 
assistance, and safe conduct either to Syria, er to 
Bg-ypt, The masters of the galleys, alarmed at the 
proposal, or intending to deceive, des\t«^\^<b\x^ ^^- 
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pare Übe Bniidj o£ their «ailors, faitlifully promisinf to 
retum without delay. Asprenas, duljr informed of all 
that passed, gave <»rder8 to attack the impostor and his 
erew of adbereats. The ihip was seized, and the pre* 
tended emperor, whoerer he was, iulfered death. The 
air of Üie man^ his eyes, his hair, and the feroeity of 
bis oonntenance,' bore a itrong resemblanoe to Nero. 
His body was oonyeyed to Asia, and afterwards sent to 
Rome« 

X. In a city distracted by internal discord, and after 
io many rerolutioBS, fierce with a spirit of liberty that 
led to the wildest anarchy, no transaction, however 
trifling in itself, conld pass withont exciting yiolent 
comoiotions. Vibivs Crispus, a man, for bis wealtb, 
bis power, and his talents, always ranked among the 
most eminent Citizens, but never for his virtues nnm- 
bef*ed witii the good, cited to the bar of the Senate 
Annias Fanstns, a Roman knight, and in tbe reign of 
Nero an informer by profession. In the beginning 
of Galba's reign it was ordained by a decree, that all 
canses against the race of pablic accnsers should be 
fairly heard. T^ law, howerer salutary, was forced 
(o yi^ to the temper of the times : it was enforced, 
or relaxed, as Ike person aceuaed hap]^ened to be of 
weight and conaequenoe, or poor and friendless: it 
was, notwithstanding, still in force ; and Crispus, 
ayaüing himself of it, exerted all bis influence to min 
the man who had been the prosecntor of his brother.^ 
In the Senate bis party was strong and powerful. 
Withont heariag the criminal, the fathers were for 
condemning him to immediate execution. The yio- 

1 The same feroeity appeared in Nero's countenance after 
he was dead. 

2 His brother was Vibins SecunduB *, a moin. coüVv^X.^^ ^^ 
extortion. 
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lence of this proceeding stirred up an Opposition. A 
party was formed against the overgrown power of the 
prosecutor. They insisted that the specific Charge 
should be exhibited, and a day fixed, when the de- 
linquent, however guilty, should be allowed the com- 
mon right of being heard in his defence. This motion 
was carried, and the hearing of the cause was ad- 
journed for a few days. The trial at length came on, 
and Faustus was condemued, but not with that uni- 
versal assent of the peöple which a life of iniquity 
might have warranted. The accuser, it was well 
known, had been concerned in the conduct of prose- 
cutions, and received the profits of his trade. Men 
rejoiced to see the punishmeut of a crime so dangerous 
and detestable ; but the triumph of a notorious oflfendier 
gave disgust. 

XI. Meanwhile the affairs of Otho wore a favorable 
aspect. The armies in Dalmatia and Pannonia were 
on their march to join him. A detachment of two 
thousand advanced by rapid marches, while the main 
body foUowed at moderate distances. The legions that 
composed this force were the seventh, which had been 
raised by Galba; the eleyenth, the thirteenth, and 
fourteenth, allveterans in the Service, and the last in 
great renown for the vigor with which they quelled 
the insurrection in Britain, and still more famous for 
the choice made by Nero, who had selected that corps 
as the best in the empire. They remained to the last 
faithful to that emperor, and after his death declared 
with equal zeal in favor of Otho. Knowing their own 
strength, they were inspired with confidence, but a 
confidence that made them judge for themselves, and 
proceed on their march by slow joumeys, as their 
humor prompted. The cavalry and auxiliary cohorts 
came forw&rd with more alacrity. 
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The troops that marched from Rome were a formid- 
ible body. They consisted of five pretorian cohorts, 
ieyeral squadrous of horse, and the first legioD. . To 
these were added two thonsand gladiators ; a resource 
ütogether ig^oble, but in civil commotions often em- 
iloyed by generals of the first repotation. Annius 
Grallus and Vestricius Spurinna were sent at the head 
>f this whole force, with Orders to take post on the 
lanks of the Po. The first intention was to keep the 
memy locked up in Gaul; but that project proved 
ibortive, Csecina having already passed the Alps. 
3tho followed with a select body of the pretorian 
j^ards, and all the veterans of that corps, with the 
;ity cohorts, and a prodigious number draughted from 
the marines. On the march he betrayed no Symptom 
)f sloth,' no passion for luxury : he advanced ou foot, 
»t the head of the colors, covered with an iron breast- 
[>late, rough and soldier-like, exhibiting a striking 
^ntrast to his former character. 

XII. In this posture of affairs fortune seemed to 
3pen a flattering prospect. Otho was master of the 
s^eatest part of Italy, and his fleets had the command of 
the sea. To the foot of the maritime Alps the country 
Mras in his possession. To pass over those mountains, 
ind make a descent on Narbon Gaul, was the measure 
virhich he had projected. To conduct that expedition he 
ippointed Suedius Clemens, Antonius Novellus, and 
/£milius Pacensis. The last was loaded with irons by 
liis own soldiers. Antonius Noyellus lost all autho- 
rity ; and Suedius Clemens, proud of his rank, but 
Dot knowing how to maintain it, yielded too much to 
the humors of the men. He preserved no discipline, 

1 Juvenal has given a different description of Otho on his 
narch, sat. ii. 99. But poetic license caniiol 'w«\%\i ^'^«oaX. 
the trutfa ofhiatory. 
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aad yet was eagar for action. His army presented no 
appearaDce of men marching through their own coun* 
try. They forgot that Italy was their native soil, and 
tfaat tbe lands and houses belonged to their fellow- 
Citizens. Regardless of the Roman name, they laid 
waste the country with fire and sword ; they pillaged, 
destroyed and plundered, as if the war had been in a 
foreigu realm, against the enemies of their country. 
The wretched inhabitants were oppressed foy men 
against whom, haring entertained no fear, they had 
prepared no defence. The fields were covered with 
grain and cattle; the houses were open; and the 
owners, with their wives and chiidren, went forth ia 
the simplicity of their hearts to meet the army. Ja 
the midfit of peace Üiey were surrounded with all the 
horrors of war. Marius Maturus was, at that time, 
governor of the maritime Alps. He resolved to dis- 
pute the passage with Otho's troops, and for that pur- 
pose armed the youth of the country. In the first en- 
counter the mountaineers were either cut to pieces or 
put to the ront. A band of rustics, suddenly levied, 
and Ignorant of military discipline, could not make 
head against a regulär army. Expecting no fame from 
victory, they ieared no disgrace from an ignominious 
flight. 

XIII. An Opposition so rash and feeble served only 
to exasperate the Othonian soldiers. They feil with 
fury on Albium Intemelium, a municipal town. The 
late victory was a fruitless advantage, affording neither 
spoil nor plunder. The peasants had no property, and 
their arms were of no value. Even prisoners of war 
cduld not be made. The fugitives knew the course of 
the country, and were too swift of foot. Enraged at the 
dJjsapj»ointment, the soldiers wreaked their vengeanoe 
OD tbe innocent inhabitants of lutemeWxmi, «xv^ ^lutted 
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ir ararice with the effects of innocent men. Amidst 
barbarities coramitted on this occasion, a Ligurian 
lan gave a noble example of courage and maternal 
stion. Sbe had concealed her child from the fury 
he slaughtering sword. The soldiers, fully per> 
led that she had deposited her treasure in the same 
',e, stretched her on the rack, and pressed the un- 
py mother to teil where she had secured her son. 

laid her band on her body, and, ' Here/ she said, 
re my child is sheltered.' From that moment, un- 
'ed by menacest and unsubdued by torture, she 
er changed her tone. Nothing could conquer that 
erous obstinacy. She died a bright example of un- 
nted virtue. 

LIV. Meanwhile, Fabius Valens received intelli- 
ce that Otho's fleet was hovering on the coast of 
'bon Gaul, with iutent to invade that province, 
ch had already embraced the interest of Vitellius. 

adjacent colonies, by their deputies, sned forpro- 
ion. Valens despatched two Tungrian cohorts, 
r squadrons of horse, with the whole cavalry of the 
ven, under the command of Julius Classicus ; re- 
ing, however, a sufficient detachment from those 
es to garrison the port of Forojulinm, that the 
>ny might not, while the troops marched up the 
nüy, lie exposed to sudden incursions from the 
t. This arrangement being made, Classicus marched 
uest of the enemy, at the head of twelve troops of 
le, and a select body from the cohorts. To these 
ß added the Ligurian cohort, which had been usually 
rtered at Forojulium, and five hundred men from 
nonia, not yet ranged in companies under distinct 
regulär colors. Neither side declined an engage- 
t. The disposition made by Otho's of^cex^ ^^% «j& 
}ws : a body of marines intermixed. "witYi \V^ -^e^* 

rACIT, VOL. IV, ^ 
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santry, took post on the heights near the sea. The 
level Space between the hüls and the icoast waa occu- 
pied by the pretorian soldiers; and, to support thenr, 
the fleetstood in close fo the shore, drawn up in order 
of battle, and presenting a formidable line. The 
strength of the Yitellians, consisting in cavalry, was 
stationed in front ; the infantry close embodied in theic 
rear, and their Alpine mountaineers on the ridge of 
the neighboring hüls. The Treverian squadrond began 
the attack with less' skill than courage. The yeterans 
of Otho's aimy received the attack in front, while their 
peasants, from the high grounds, discharged a volley 
of stones, and being expert slingers, annoyed the enemy 
in f ank. They mixed in the lines with the regulär 
soldiers, and performed feats of valor. In the moment 
bf victory, there was no distinction between the coward 
and the brave ; all pursued their advantage with equal 
ardor. The Vitellians were thrown into disorder; 
and, being driven towards the margin of the sea, they 
were there attacked in the rear by the soldiers belong- 
ing to the fleet. This was a danger unforeseen. Hem- 
med in on every side, they must have been to a man cnt 
off, if the night had not come on in time to favor their 
retreat, and restrain the victorions army from pursning 
them in their flight. 

XV. The Vitellians,. thoiigh defeated, still retained 
their warlike spirit. With a reinforcement drawn to- 
gether in haste, they returned to the charge ; and, 
finding the enemy elate with joy, and by success lulled 
into security, they assaulted the outposts, put the ad- 
vanced guard to the sword, and forced their way into 
the camp. The Othonians were Struck with terror, 
and near the fleet all «was tumult and disorder. The 
sarpnse, bowever, soon began to subside. The Otho- 
nians betook themselves to au ad^aceiit\i]ii!!\)^TAVvn!a^ 
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there collected their stren^h, rushed dowtt vrith iifi- 
petuoüs fury. A dreadful slanghter followed. The 
Tangrian cohorts stood the brunt of the action, tili 
their commanding ofBcers feil under a shower of darts. 
The Othonians conquered, but their victory was dearly 
boaght. T]iey pnrsned the ffying enemy with more 
rage than prndence, when theTreverian cavalry, wheel- 
rag round, attacked them in the rear, and put a large 
party to the sword. From this time the two armies 
remained inactive. As if a truce had taken place, and 
both sides had agreed by compact to suspend hostili- 
ties, and no more molest each other by sudden incur- 
sions, the Y itellians retired to Antipolis, a munieipal 
town of Narbon Gaul, and the Othonians to Albingau- 
nnm, in the inland part of Liguria. 

XYI. Corsica, Sardinia, and the rest of the Islands 
in those seas, were orerawed by the victorious fleet, 
and kept in subjection to Otho. Corsica indeed suf- 
fered a südden convulsion from the temerity of the 
govemor. The name of this officer was Decimus Pa- 
carius. Though the island, in a war carried on by 
such pOWerful adversaries, was of no importance, he 
endeavored to seduce the inhabitants to the interest of 
Vitellius. The project, which would have decided 
nothing, ended in bis own ruin. He summoned a 
Council of the leading men, and communicated bis de- 
sign. Claudius Phirricus, who commanded the galleys 
on that Station, and Quintius Certus, a Roman knight, 
objected to the measure, and were put to instant death. 
The rest of the assembly , terrified by this act of vio- * 
lence, swore fidelity to Vitellius. The populace, as 
usual, blind and ignorant, but by contagion catching 
the fears of others, followed the ^xample of the leading 
phiefs. Pacarius began to muster his meü, aw^ \x^w 
tiem to the use of arma, A race of T\xde ^cad nxA^y 
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peasantSy who had no relish for the fatigue of military 
discipline, began to consider the natiire of their Situa- 
tion, and their inability to support a war. * They were 
islanders, remote frora Germany, and out of the reacb 
of the legions. The fleets of Otho commanded the seas, 
and had lately ravaged the maritime countries, though 
defended by the cohorts and cavalry of Vitellius.' This 
reflection produced a sudden change in erery mind. 
They resolved to assert their independence, not with 
open force, but by covert stratagem ; and, for that pur- 
pose, to lay in wait for their opportunity. Pacarius, 
as soon as his train of visitors left him, retired to his 
bath. In that moment the conspirators feil on him 
naked and disarmed. He was put to instant death, 
and his attendants suffered the same fate. Their heads, 
like those of traitors, were conveyed to Otho. And yet 
the assassins were neither rewarded by that prince, nor 
punished by Yitellius. In the mass of atrocious deeds 
that disgraced the times» petty villanies were sufifere4 
to pass with impunity. 

XVII. The cavalry called the Syllanian squadron 
had, as already mentioned, forced their way into Italy, 
and there fixed the seat of war. In the conduct of these 
men nothing proceeded from principle. They had no 
regard for Otho, nor so much as ar wish to serve Vilel- 
lius ; but their vigor being relaxed by a long peace, 
and their roinds debased and prepared for slavery, they 
stood ready to Stretch their necks to the yoke, what- 
ever band imposed it, in their choice of a master 
whoUy indifferent. The fairest portion of Italy,* ex- 
tending from the Po to the*Alps, with all its fertile 
plaius and florishing eitles, was in the possession oif 

i The country between the Po and the Alps, comprising 
PJedmont, Mont-ferrat, the Milanese •, the principal cities 
were, Medlolaaum, ^oyaria, Epoi:odift,\©ic^«, 
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Vitellius ; the forces sent foirward by Caecina having 
already penetrated into that quarter. At Cremona a 
Pannonian cohort laid down their arms ; and between 
Placentia and Ticinum a party of a hundred horse, 
with a thousand marines, were made prisoners. In 
this tide of success nothing could withstaud the vigor 
of the Yitellians. The Po oppqsed its stream and its 
banks in vain. To the Batavians, and the troops from 
beyond the Rhine, the river was no more than a new 
motive to inflame their ardor. They passed over with 
their usual rapidity under the walls of Placentia, and 
in sight of the enemy. Having gained a föoting on the 
land, they intercepted the enemy's scouts, and spread 
such a general panic, that all who escaped their fury 
fled with precipitation, announcing the arrival of Cae- 
cina and his whole army. 

XYIII. Spurinna, who commanded at Placentia, was 
well informed of Caecina's motions. He knew him to be 
still at a distance ; and if at any time he sho'uld show 
himself before the place, he had taken his measures. 
Three pretorian cohorts, and no more than a thousand 
auxiliaries, with a small body of horse, would be ill- 
opposed to a veteran army. He resolved therefore to 
remain within his fortifications. But an unruly soldiery, 
fierce and unskilled in niilitary Operations, was not to 
be restrained. They seized the colors, and sallied forth 
in a body. The general endeavored in vain to check 
their violence ; the men pointed their weapons at his 
breast ; they spurned at the tribunes and centurions, 
who extolled the wisdora of their superior officer ; they 
rejected all advice, declaring aloud that treason was öt ' 
work ; they were betrayed ; and Caecina was invited 
to take possession of the place. Spurinna was obliged 
to yield to this sudden frensy, and even to ^xoe^^^ <yci 
tbe marcb* He went forth against lÄ\avi\\\>\ASL\.VVö«w 
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a show of approbatioD, in hopes, if the sedition died 
away, that he might then resume his former au« 
thority. 

XIX. The soldiers pushed on with spirit, tili the Po 
appearing in sight, and night Coming on, they halted for 
the first time. It was now judged necessary to fortify 
a camp. Labor and castrametation were new to men 
who had only served within the walls of Rome. Their 
ferocity ahated, and they began to see their error. 
The veterans in the Service condemned their own cre- 
dulity, and pointed out to their comrades the common 
danger of all, if Caecina with a numerous army had 
come up in time to Surround them in a wide champaign 
country. Throughout the ranks nothing was heard 
bat penitence and Submission. The tribunes and cen- 
turions regained their influence, and all were loud in 
praise of their general, who had with judgment chosen 
a streng and powerful colony for Üie seat of war. 
Spurinna seized the opportunity, choosing ratiier to 
convinee by reason, than to irritate by reproof. Hav- 
ing quelled the sedition, he left some flying parties to 
watch the motions of the enemy, and with an army 
now disposed to obey his orders, marched back to 
Placentia. The fortifications of the place were re- 
paired ; new works were added ; towers were con- 
structed ; the soldiers were provided with arms ; and, 
what was of greater möment, a spirit of discipline and 
prompt obedience was difiiised through the army. 
This was no doubt an essential service. Want of cou* 
rage could not be imputed to Otho'is party. Inattention 
to their superior officers was the disadrantage under 
which they labored. 

XX. Caecina advanced into Italy with a well-con« 
ducted army, observing in his march the strictest dis« 

cjpJJne, as ifon the otheT &ide oi tik^^ KV^% \kA \Ail kft 
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his cruelty and loYe of plunder. His dress gave of- 
fence to tiie colouies through which he passed. His 
manüe, decorated with varicüs colors, passed for a 
inariL of arrogance ; and his drawers,* used only by 
savage nations, did not agree with the ideas of a Ro- 
man Citizen. Besides this, the splendid appearance of 
his wife Salonina, mounted on a süperb horse, adomed 
with pnrple omäments, though in itself a matter of no 
importance, and certfiinly injunous to no person what- 
ever, was held to be a public Insult. Such is the na- 
tore of the human mind, disposed at all tiroes to behold 
with jealousy the sudden elevation of new men, and 
to demand that he who has been known in an humble 
Station should know how to rise in the world with 
temper and modest dignity. Csecina passed the Po, 
and by negotiation and artful promises endeavored to 
seduce the leaders of Otho's party. The like insidious 
game was played against himself. Both sides talked 
of peace and concord, but they amused each other with 
words of specious sound, importing nothing. Tired of 
fruitless artifices, Csecina began to concert his mea- 
sures for the reduction of Placentia. He determined 
to invest the place ; and knowiug how much the fame 
of the general, and by consequence, the erents of war, 
depend on the first exploit, he made every preparation 
to carry on the siege with Tigor. 

XXI. The first approach to the town displayed the 
bravery, bat nothing of the skill, which might be ex^ 
pected from a veteran army. The soldiers, intoxicated 
with liquor, adyanced to the foot of the walls, without 
sheher, or due precaution. In this attack a magnifi- 

1 Cfecina wore the sagum, which was the German dress 
(see the Manners of the Germans, § 17), and the braccce^ oc 
hreeches, whioh distingnished the Gauls. Th« ^oxiXkcm^. "^^tX. 
ofGael was called Gtüia Narbonensis, and «\ao'&t«k<2/c,«X%. 
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Cent amphitheatre which stood on the outside of tbe 
fortifications was set on fire, and levelled to the ground. 
Whether this was occasioned by the flaming brands 
and other combustibles thrown in by the besiegers, or 
by the like missive weapons discharged from the works, 
cannot now be ascertained. The vulgär herd of the 
city, apt and willing, like the populace in every 
quarter, to believe whatever malignity can invent, im- 
puted the disaster to the neighboring colonists, who 
saw with envy a spacious and magniiicent structure, 
that surpassed every monument of art and labor 
throughout Italy. The sense of this misfortune, how* 
ever begun, was lost in the pressure of immediate 
danger ; but the enemy was no sooner withdrawn from 
the walls than the inhabitants, in the moment of se- 
curity, lamented the loss of their amphitheatre, as the 
worst calaniity that could befall them. Ceecina was re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. The night, on both 
sides, was employed in necessary preparations. The 
Vitellians provided themselves with moving penthouses^ 
and other warlike machines, under which the men might 
advance to sap the foundation of the walls. The be* 
sieged were busy in preparing stakes and rafts of tim* 
ber, with huge heaps of stoue and leadand brass, in 
Order to crush the assailants under their own works* 
Both armies feit every motive that could rouse their 
valor. The love of glory, and the fear of shame, 
throbbed in every breast. In the camp of the Vitel- 
lians nothing was heard but the vigor of the legions, 
and the fame of the German armies ; within the town, 
the honor of the city cohorts, and the- dignity of the 
pretorian bands, were the topics that inflamed their 
xninds with heroic ardor. They considered the Vitel- 
hana aa a set of desperate adventurers, and despised 
tAem aa barbari&na, foreigners, ».üd «iVieiiä vti Ital^^ 
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e, in their turn, they were held in contempt by 
»esiegers, as a weak enervated band, who bad lost 
y warlike principle in the circus and the theatres 
lome. Otbo and Yitellius were tbe subject of 
nate praise and calumny; but praise was soon 
msted, and for abuse eacb party fouiid abundant 
mals. 

XII. At the retum of day , the city and the coun» 
round displayed a scene of warlike preparation : 
walls and ramparts were covered with Othouian 
iers, and the fields glittered with the blaze of hos- 
irms. The legions in close array advanced to the 
alt, and the auxiliaries in separate divisions. The 
;k began with a volley of stones and darts aimed 
le higfaest part of the fortifications ; and where the 
es were either impaired by time, or thinly manned, 
V^iteliians attempted a scalade. The German aux- 
ies, rending the air with their savage war-songs, 
according to the custom of their country, waving 
: shields over their Shoulders, advanced with im-> 
ous fury; while the garrison, with deliberate aim, 
barged a volley of stones and darts. In the mean 
, the legionary soldiers, under their covered way, 
;red the foundation of the walls, and having thrown 
loiinds of earth, attempted to force the gates. A 
of massy stones which had been prepared by the 
3ged was instantly rolled down with prodigious 
: the Yitellians, crushed under the weight, or 
sfixed with darts, lay wounded, maimed, and 
gled, at the foot of the ramparts. Horror and 
üsion foUowed. The Othonians were inspired with 
1 courage. The slaughter increased ; and the as- 
jits, finding all their effbrts defeated, with g^eat 
ipitation, and no less dishonor, sounded a T^tt^^. 
ina safv tbe foUy of an enterprise t«l&\i[V^ tjoA^v 
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taken. To avoid farther disgrace, be resolved to raise 
the siege, and leave a camp, where he had notfaing tö 
expect bat reproach and shame. He repassed the Po, 
and bent bis marcb towards Cr^mona. He had not 
proceeded far when be was joined by Turullius Cerea- 
11s, a ceuturion of principal rank, who had senred undef 
bim in Germany, and also by Julius Briganticus, a 
Batavian by birth : the former deserted with a strong 
body of marine soldiers, and the latter with a small 
party of horse. 

XXIII. Spurinna, as soon as he was informed ol 
the movements of tbe enemy, sent dispatches to Anniuc 
Gallus, with the particulars of the siege, the gallanl 
defence of Placentia, and the measures concerted hj 
Caecina. Gallus was then on bis marcb at the head oü 
the first legion, to the relief of the place, little imagin- 
ing that a few cohorts would be able to hold out againsl 
the strength and valor of the German army. It w» 
however no sooner known that CJa^ina had abandone^ 
bis enterprise, and was then proceeding to Cremona, 
than ihe spirit of the legion blazed out at once. The} 
desired to be led against the eneray. Their irapatienc« 
rose to a pitch little short of sedition. It was witl 
difficulty that Gallus appeased the tumult. He n^ad« 
halt at Bedriacum,* a village situated between Veronl 
and Cremona, and unhappily famous for the slaughtei 
of two Roman armies. About the same time ti» 
Othonians gained a second advantage over tbe enemy 
Martius Macer fought with success near Cremona 
That officer^ with the spirit of enterprise that dis- 

1 This village, which according to Clnverias, stood at th< 

distanoe of twenty miles from Cremona, and is now callec 

Caneto, bas been rendered famous by the defeat of Otbo 

and afterwards, as will be seen in tbe tbird book of this His« 

torjr, by tbat of Vitellius. 
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tingaished him, embarked the gladiators on the Po^ 
and making a sudden descent on the opposite bank, 
feil with fury on the auxiliaries of Yitellius. All who 
attempted to make head against him were put to the 
sword; the rest fled with precipitation to Cremona« 
Bftacer was not willing to lose by rashness the fruit of 
bis victory. He knew that by the arrival of fresh 
forces the fortune of the day might be changed, and 
(or that reason recalled bis men from the pursuit. 
[This measure spread a general discontent amongst the 
soldiers. It was the misfortune of Otho's party to be 
on all occasions infected with suspicion, and, with a 
Strange perversity, to put the worst construction on 
the conduct of their ofiicers. The base of heart and 
peftulant of tongue combined together, and with virulent 
invective defamed and blackened every character with* 
out distinction. Even Annius Gallus, Suetonius Pau- 
Linus, and Marius Celsus, three eminent generals, did 
aot escape the shafts of calumny. They were charged 
with various crimes. . But the murderers of Galba 
were the worst incendiaries. Conscious of their guilt» 
aad finding no respite from remorse and fear, these 
nlscreants mäde it their business to embroil, to dis- 
tract, and throw every thing into confusion. They 
^ve vent to their seditious designs with open inso* 
lence, and by clandestine letters infused their venom 
into tiie mind of Otho ; a mind too susceptible, always 
bearkening to every malignant whisper, and only 
^narded against men of worth and honor : in prospe- 
rity weak and irresolute ; in distress collected, firm, 
letermined : misfortune made him a better man. In 
ins present Situation, easily alarmed, and suspecting 
iU bis officers, he sent to Rome for bis brother Titianus, 
md committed to him the whole conduct olW^^^x« 
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The intenral was filled by Celsus and Paulinns with 
active enterprise and brilliant success. 

XXIV. Cascina feit the disgrace of bis late defeat^ 
and saw wi]tb anxiety the fame of bis army moulder- 
ing away. He bad been roughly bandled at Placentia^ 
bis auxiliaries were cut to pieces, and in every skir* 
misb, not wortby of a particular detail, the enemy 
had tbe advantage. He likewise knew by sure intelli- 
gence tbat Valens was advancing with bis army, and 
that Commander might reap the laureis. of tb^e war* 
To prerent a circumstance so humiliating, he resolved, 
with more courage than judgment, to redeem bis glory. 
With tbis intent be marcbed to a village called Casto* 
rum,' distant about twelve miles from Cremona. At 
that place, in a wood tbat overhangs tbe road, be sta* 
tioned tbe flower of bis auxiliaries in ambuscade. His 
cavalry bad Orders to take an advanced post, and after 
provoking an engagement, to give ground at once, aiid 
draw tbe enemy forward, tili an unexpected sally could 
be made from the woods. The stratagem was betrayed 
to tbe generals of Otbo's army. Paulinus took the 
command of tbe infantry, wbile Celsus led on the ca«^ 
valry. Their men were ranged in order of battle. In 
tbe left wiiig were placed tbe vexillaries of the thU" 
teenth legion, four auxiliary cohorts, and five bundred 
borse. The high road was occupied by three pretorian 
cohorts, wbo formed the centre. Tbe left wing con- 
sisted of the first legion, two auxiliary cohorts, and 
five bundred borse. Besides these, a thousand of the 
cavalry, selected from tbe pretorian and auxiliary 

1 It appeärs in Snetonias tbat tbe place which is called 
Castoram by Tacitus was a spot wbere tbe temple of Castor 
was built. It was about twelve miles from Cremona, betweea 
the Po and tiie Addua (now Adda.) 
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bands, were kept as a body of reserve to support tbe 
broken ranks, er if tbe enemy gave way, to rasb on at 
once and complete tbe victory. 

XXY. Before tbe two armies canie to action tbe 
Vitellians feigned a fligbt. Aware of tbe stratagem, 
Celsus cbecked tbe ardor of bis men, and in bis tnm 
pretended to give ground. Tbe adverse party, as tbey 
lay in ambusb, tbougbt tbey saw tbeir opportunity, 
and msbing forward inconsiderately, iell into a snare, 
Tbe legions flanked tbem from botb wings ; tbe coborts 
attacked in front; and tbe cavalry, wbeeling round 
with rapidity, cbarged in tbe rear. Suetonius Pauli- 
nus still kept bis infantry out of tbe engagement. By 
bis natural temper slow and deliberate, be cbose to 
take bis measures witb precaution, ratber tban bazard 
a sudden conflict, and owe bis success to tbe cbance of 
war. He ordered tbe bollows to be filled up, tbe 
ground to be cleared, and bis ranks to be extended ; 
wisely judging tbat it would tben be time to tbink of 
victory wben be bad taken care not to be conquered, 
During tbis delay tbe Vitellians seized tbe opportunity 
to sbift tbeir ground. Tbey betook tbemselves to tbe 
adjacent vineyards, tbick witb interwoven braucbes, 
and by consequence difficult of access. Having tbere, 
and in a wood tbat lay contiguous, found a safe retreat, 
tbey recoTered tbeir courage, and sallied out to attack 
tbe pretorian cavalry. Tbe best and bravest officers 
of tbat Corps were cut to pieces. Epipbanes, tbe 
eastem king, wbo in support of Otbo's cause faced 
every danger, was wounded in tbe engagement. 

XXYI. At lengtb tbe infantry, under tbe command 
of Paulinus, entered into tbe action. Tbe front line 
of tbe enemy gave way at once, and tbe parties tbat 
' came to support tbem were in like mauT\et ^\i\. Xä ^^ 
ront, Csecina bad not the judgmeut to «icX viVCisx VASk 
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whole strength at once. He brought up his men in 
detachments ; and the consequence was, that caming 
forward in succession, and nowhere strong enoogb, 
they soon gave way, and fled with the ranks already 
broken. Pnring the confusion a violent tumult broke 
out in Ceecina's camp. The soldiers were enraged that 
the whole army was not drawn out. They seized Julius 
Gratus, the prefect of the camp, and loaded him with 
irons, on a suspicion that he held seeret intelligence 
with his brother Julius Fronto, at that time a tribune 
in Otho's army, and, under a similar aceusation, then 
confined in prison by the adverse party. Nothing now 
could equal the disorder and constemation that covered 
the whole Yitellian army. In the camp, in the field 
of battle, in the flight, and amongst the parties that 
came to support the fugitives, the confusion was such, ' 
that if Paulinus had not sounded a retreat, it was the 
general opinion that Ca&cina, with his whole army, 
might have been cut to pieces. In defence of his con- 
duct, Paulinus answered that, seeing how much toil 
and labor still remained, he was not willing to expose 
his men, already spent with the fatigue of the day, to 
fresh forces kept in reserve, and ready to issue from 
the adverse camp. An exhausted soldiery might in 
that case be overpowered ; and, if once broken, no 
post, no Station remained behind. With this reason- 
ing the judicious few were satisfied, but in the lower 
ranks of the army discontent and murmuring still pre- 
Vailed. 

XXYII. The loss sustained in this engagement had 

no other effect on the vanquished Yitellians, than to 

reduce their turbulent spirit to a sense of military 

duty. Ccecina threw the whole blame of his defeat on 

tbe nngovemahle temper of the army^ at all times more 

disposed to mntiny than to face t\ie eiv^TK^ . T\ä '\sä^ 
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lOw saw their error, and began to submit to authority. 
Nor was this the case with regard to Ccecina only: 
he same reformation showed itself in the camp of 
Pabius Valens, who was now advanced as far as Tici- 
lom. The soldiers under bis command were taught 
ly the late erent no longer to despise the enemy. To 
retrieTO the honor of the army , they now were willing 
to behaye with dne Submission to their general. They 
liad been not long before guilty of a hold and danger- 
mt tnmolt, of which, at the exact point of time, no 
BotiGe conld^ be taken without breaking the thread of 
the narrative, and departing too much from the trans- 
ictioiui nnder Ccecina. 

It may now be proper to give an account ofthat in- 

Hirrection. The reader will remember that in the war 

between Nero and Yindex the cohorts of the Batavian 

lation separated from the fourteenth legion, then on 

ts way to Britain ; and having heard in the city of the 

angones of commotions in favor of Vitellius, went 

Fer to the Standard of Fabius Valens. Their arro- 

ince from that time knew no.bounds. They paraded 

e camp in every qnarter, and in the tents of the 

^ons, making it their boast, ' that by them the four- 

tnth legion had been overawed : by them Italy was 

Mted out of the hands of Nero ; and on their swords 

issue of the war depended.' The Roman soldiers 

rd these speeches with Indignation; disputes and 

rrels filled the camp, and disdpline was at an end. 

mB saw bis authority lessened, and knew too well 

from clamor to actual mutiay the .transition is 

\ and sudden. 

!^VIII. In this posture of affairs Valens received 
e that the Tungrians and Treverians had met with 
eat, and that Otho's fleet wag lioveTiii^ ow ^<& 
of NarboR GauL He took. that oi^^iVoco^ Vo 
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Order a detachment of Batavians to march to the relief 
of the province ; intending, at the same time, by a 
stroke of policy to divide the mutinous troops, whom, 
in their collective body, he fouud impatient of control. 
This measure gave umbrage to the rest of bis army. 
The auxiliaries murmured, and the legions complained 
alond, * that they were now to lose the bravest troops 
in the service. The enemy was near at band, and 
was that a time to withdraw a body of gallant soldiers, 
who had so often fought with nndaunted courage, and 
iso often. returned crowned with victory ? If a single 
province is of more moment than the ciiy of Rome, 
and the empire is but a secondary consideration, why 
not march with the united strength of the whole airmy? 
On the other band, if Italy must be the theatre of war; 
if there, and there only, a decisive victory can be 
obtained ; why separate from the army those gallant ' 
yeterans, like the soundest limbs cut off from the 
body?' 

XXIX. To allay this ferment Valens went forth, 
preceded by bis lictors. The men paid no regard to 
their general ; they pelted bim with stones ; they 
forced bim to üy before them ; they pursued bim with 
opprobrious language, accusing bim of having embez- 
zled to bis owh private use the spoils of Gaul, the gold 
of Yienne, and the recompense due to the soldiers for 
all their toil and labor. They rushed to bis pavilion, 
pillaged bis camp-equipage, and, in hopes of finding 
hidden treasure, pierced the ground with their spears 
and javelins. Yaras, in the mean time, disguised like 
a slave, lay concealed in the tent of an officer of the 
cavalry. Alphenus Valens, the prefect of the camp, 
saw the frensy subsiding, and, in the ebb of their pas- 
ai'ons, tbought it best to let repentance take possession 
of them by degrees. Witli that latcüWiÄ %w^ s^x^^t« 
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» the centurions neither to visit the night watch, nor 
iffer the usual signals to be given by sound of trum- 
et« A dead silence followed. The mutineers stood 
>Tered with astonishment, wondering that no one as- 
imed the command; they gazed at each other, and 
embied at being left to themselves. By silence and 
mgnation they hoped to gire a proof of returning 
irtue. In the end they barst into tears, and with 
mnble supplications implored forgiveness. Valens 
entured to appear. As soon as the soldiers saw him 
eyond expectation safe, unhurt, in a sordid dress, 
ith tears starting from his eye, a mingled tumult of 
>y and sorrow and afifection swelled in every breast, 
rith the quick transition of passions common with 
le multitude, they poured forth their congratulations ; 
nd with shouts of applause placed their ^eneral^ amidst 
ie eagles and Standards, on his tribunal. Valens 
eted with well-timed moderation. No man was singled 
ut for punisbment. Afraid, however, that by too 
rach coolness he might make them suspect some deep 
Bsign, he thought fit to reprimand a few by name, 
nd his resentment went no farther. In the distrac> 
k>ii8 of a civil war, he knew that the power of the 
)»ieral is never equal to the liberty claimed by. his 
Didiers.' 
XXX. While Valens employed his army in throw- 
fkg np intrenchments at Ticinum an account of Cae- 
laa's defeat reached the camp. The flame of sedition 
ras ready to break out a second time. All agreed 
hat by the treachery of Valens they were detained 
rem the field of battle. They resolved to linger no 

1 In an anny, where all alike from the highest to the lowest 
KUBiiutted the most riolent outrages, the soldiers knewao 
tahordüiation« Guüt when widely spiead le^eV« «Si ^\»Xa\)a> 

TACIT» VOL. IV. ^ 
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longer : they scorned to wait the raotions of an inac- 
tive Commander : they marched before the colors f 
and, ordering the standard-bearers to push on with 
alacrity , never halted tili by a rapid march they joined 
Caecina's army. In that camp Valens was in no kind 
of credit. The vanqnished soldiers complained, that 
with an inferior force they were left exposed to the 
enemy ; and, by extolling the strength and valor of 
their new friends, they hoped to eonciliate esteem, and 
throw from themselves the imputation of cowardic«. 
Valens was at the head of an army which exceeded 
that of Csecina by almost double the number, and yet 
the latter was the favorite of the men. His liberal 
spirit gained him friends, and his generosity was 
praised by all. To the rigor of youth he united a 
graceful figure, and he possessed those nameless qua- 
lities ' which, though of no solid value, eonciliate 
favor, men knpw not why. Hence a spirit of emula'« 
tion between the two Commanders. Caecina objected 
to ^is rival the sordid vices that disgraced his charac- 
ter ; and, in return, Valens laughed at a man elate 
with pride and vain ostentation. And yet the two 
Chiefs acted towards each other with disguised hosti- 
lity. In their zeal for the common cause their mutual 
animosities were suppressed, though not extinguished« 
In their letters they treated Otho and his licentions 
practices in a style that showed they scorned all terms 
of future reconciliation. The conduct of the officers 
in the opposite army was very different. They spoke 
of Vitellius with reserve ; and though his mannen 

1 Csecina was admired by his soldiers for those agreeable 
secondary qualities, which often gain the affections of the 
multitade. Corbulo, the great Commander, who is so much 

e^toUed by Tacitus, united to hU aupecior talenta the spe- 

cioua trißeß that eonciliate fayor. 
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afforded ample materials for invective, they chose to 
contain themselves within the bounds of prudence. 

XXXI. It may here be observed that, whatever 
were the shades of vice in the opposite characters of 
the contending chiefs, death, in the end, made the 
troe distinction between them : Otho feil with glory, 
and Yitellius with disgrace and infamy. During their 
lives, ipen dreaded gp'eater mischief from the nnbridled 
passions of Otho than from the sluggish debauchery 
of Yiteilins. The murder of Galba made the former 
an object of detestation ; while the latter was never 
chargcd with being the author of the war.* Yitellius, 
by bis gluttony and sensual appetites, was bis owq 
enemy : Otho, by bis profusion, bis cruelty, and bis 
daring spirit, was the enemy of bis country. As soon 
as the forces under Csecina and Yalens had formed a 
junction, the Yitellian party wished for notbing so 
mucb as a decisive action. Otho was not determined 
which was most for bis interest, a s]pcedy engagement 
or a lingering war. In this State of irresolution he 
called a Council, when Suetonius Paulinus, an officor 
surpassed by no man ofthat age, judged it consistent 
with bis bigb military character to weigh all circum- 
stances, and on the whole to give a decided opinion. 
He contended, that to bring the dispute to an imme- 
diate issne, was the business of Yitellius ; and, on the 
contrary, to draw the war into length was the game 
that Otho onght to play. He argned as follows : 

XXXII. * The whole coUected force of Yitellius is 
now in Italy : the resources which be has left behind 
him are inconsiderable. From Gaul he has nothing to 
expect. The spirit of that fierce and turbulent people 

1 VitelHus was of so slaggish a disposition, thatbe a^^m^d. 
to act under the direction o£ others, not fioxa Ük« Vm'^x^u« Ww 
hu own mind. 
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is still in agitation ; and while Gennany, with hostile 
numberSy is ever ready to invade the Roman proyinces, 
the banks of the Rhine cannot be left naked and de- 
fenceless. The legions in Britaip bave the natives on 
their hands, and they are divided by the sea. Spain 
cannot boast of resources. The proyince of Narbon 
Ganl has been harassed by Otho's fleet, and is stili 
covered with constemation. The part of Italy which 
lies beyond the Po is shut in by the Alps, deprived üf 

- all relief by sea, and the armies that passed that wäy 
have made the whole country a scene of desolation. 
There is no place from which Vitellios can hope to be 
supplied with grain ; and he who wants provisions, in 
a Short time will want an army. The Germans, a 
brave and warlike people, constitute the strength aod 
bulwark of the Vitellian party : protract the war, and 
will they be able to go througfa a summer campaign ? 
The change of soil, and the heat of the climate, will 
relax their vigor. The war, that by strenuons efforts 
may be pnshed to a prosperons issne, grows langnid 
when drawn into length, and in a State of tedious sns- 
pense whole armies have mouldered away. 

' Ön the other band, Otho's party is in no want of 
supplies ; their friends are firm, and great resources 
are süll in reserve. Pannonia, Moesia, Dalmatia, and 
the eastem provinces, are able to send numeroni 
armies into the field. All Italy declares for Otho: 
Rome, ithe capital of the empire, is still in his posses- 
sion: and, above all, he has on his side the senate 
and the Roman people : illnstrions names, and alwayi 
of the first importance, though their glory in some 
conjunctures has been eclipsed. There is still ui re- 
iserve a störe of wealth, both public and private ; and 
ricbea at aJU times are the sinews of war, in public dis- 

sensions more powerful thau tVie syiot^. TLXä vAsiioa 
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iD the Service of Otho are in good condition, inured to 
Italy, er seasoDed to the heat in warmer climate.8. In 
their front the river Po is a barrier, and there are 
fortified cities, strongly garrisoned, all determined to 
hold out to the last. Of this the gallant defence of 
Placentia is a sufficient proof. For these reasons, a 
slow and lingeriug war is the best expedient. Pass 
bat a few days, and the fourteenth. legion, famons for 
its bravery, will arrive with a strong reinforcement of 
anxiliaries from Moesia. A Council of war may then 
be called ; and should it be thought advisable to ha- 
zard a battle, Otho in that event may take the field 
with a superior army/ 

XXXIII. Marias Celsus concurred in this opinion. 
Annius Gallus was not present. He had been hurt by 
a fall from bis horse a few days before, and was not 
yet recovered ; but being consulted by persons sent for 
the purpose, he acceded to the counsels of Paulinus. 
Otho was for trying the issue of a battle. His brother 
Titianus, and Proculus, the prefect of the pretorian 
gnards, though neither of them had anymilitary expe- 
rience, did what in them lay to incite a temper of itself 
rasb and precipitate. The gods, they said, and the 
tutelar genius of Otho, were present in Council, and 
would not fail to guide and animate the battle. Such 
was the language of flattery. They made their poison 
palatable^ and no man presumed to administer an an- 
tidote. 

To offer battle was the result of the debate ; but 
whether the emperor should command in person, or 
withdraw to a place of safety, was a question still to 
be discussed. Celsus and Paulinus gave no opinion* 
To expose the prince to the dangers of the field was 
more than they chose to hazard. That poiut ytoa \^{\. 
to tha authora ofthe pernicious couuseV «iTea^^ ^vs^^.« 
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By tbeir adviee Otho retired tp Brixellum, there tö 
reserve himself for the good of the people and tbe ma- 
jesty of tbe empire. From this day tbe ruin of Otho 
may be dated. He took with bim a considerable de- 
'tacbment of the pretorian coborts, the body-guard, 
and a strong party of horse. After tbeir departure 
tbe spirit of the arniy began to droop. They suspected 
tbeir officers. The prince, to whom the soldiers were 
faithfully attached, and who in return confided in them, 
and them only, abandoned bis cause, without leaving 
a head to direct, or a general to whose authority the 
men were willing to submit. 

XXXIV. During these transactions nothing of all 
that passed was a secret in the camp of Vitellius. 
Prom the deserters, who in civil wars are always nu- 
merons, and also from the spies, whose genius it is, 
while they pry into the secrets of others, to betray 
tbeir own, every thing transpired. Csecina and Valens 
lay in wait for the motions of an enemy, whom they 
saw contriving tbeir own destruction. To plan an en- 
terprise was nnnecessary, where the best wisdom was 
to succeed by the foUy of others. In order however 
to give jealousy to the gladiators * on the ppposite 
bank of the Po, and at tbe same time to keep their 
own soldiers employed, they began to throw a bridge 
over the river. As a foundatiou for tbe work they 
tanged in proper order a number of boats, made fast 
at 'equal distances by strong timbers, with their prows 
turned against the current, and by their anchbrs se- 
cured from driving from the spot. The cables were 
of a length to play in the water, in order, when the 
fltream increased, that the vessels might be gently 

1 It has been already mentioned that Otho had in bis anny 
trvo thousand gladiators ; a dlsgraceful expedient, says Taci- 
tuB, butin ciyü. wars adopted by Oi« «^^Ae&X. %«{v^x«Na« 
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lifted up and down without danger or cohfusion. In 
the boat at the farther extremity of the bridge they 
caused a tower to be erected, which served at once to 
dose the passage and give the men a Station, where 
they might with their battering engines prevent the 
approach of the enemy. 

XXXY. Tbe Otfaonians also raised a tower on the 
opposite bank, and .thence were able to annoy the 
enemy with massy stones and flaming brands. A small 
island stood in the middle of the river. The gladiators 
attempted to pass over in boats ; but the Germans, ex- 
pert in swimming, dashed into the stream, and took 
possession of the place. In opder to dislodge them 
Macer put off with a strong party of gladiators on 
board bis galleys : but the gladiators were not able to 
cope with regulär soldiers ; and the motion of the 
vessels not allowing them a firm footing, they fought 
at a disad van tage with men, who from the laod were 
able to discharge their missive weapons with surer aim 
and more certain effect. On board the vessels all was 
hurry and confusion. The rowers and combatants ob- 
structed each other. The Germans plunged into the 
river ; and, seizing hold of the boats, boarded several, 
and snnk others to the bottom. The whole passed 
under the eye of both armies. The Vitellians looked 
on with joy ; while the adverse party, stnng with in- 
dignation, railed at Macer, whom they called the au- 
thor of their disgrace. 

XXXYI. The gladiators, in such vessels as they 
could save, retreated from the island, and by their 
flight put an end to the engagement. Macer was de- 
voted to destruction. The soldiers clamored for his 
blood. One of them darted his lance, and actually 
wounded him ; while the rest rushed ou aword. vx 
hand^ and would bave killed him qu 1^\xe s^oX., \i ^<^ 
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tribunes and centurions had not interposed to aa^ 
from their fury« In a short Urne after Yesi 
Spurin na, having by order of Otho left a mcx 
garrison at Placentia, came up to the main bod; 
the cohorts under bis command. Macer was i 
seded ; and in bis place Flavius Sabinus, consiil 
was appointed ; to tbe great joy of tbe commoi 
wbo saw witb pleasure every cbange of tbeir o1 
Tbe Commanders, in tbeir turn, saw tbe unruly 
of tbe army, and witb reluctance accepted a sen 
often disturbed by tumult and sedition. 

XXXYII. I find it asserted as a fact, and 1 
tbors of credit, tbat tbe two annies, dreading th< 
mities of war, and at tbe same time detesting tl 
rival princes, wbose flagitious deeds grew erei 
more notorious, were disposed to lay down tbeir 
and eitber to name a person wortby of tbe success 
to refer tbat matter to tbe cboice of tbe senate. 
we are told, was tbe consideration tbat weigbe 
Otbo's generals, wben tbey proposed to draw tl 
into lengtb, and, in particular, tbat Paulinus 
witb tbat motive. He was tbe first and most ( 
guisbed of tbe consular rank ; tbe bigbest in m 
reputation ; and bis conduct in Britain bad 
superior lustre to bis name. But tbougb it n 
reasonable to admit tbat a few, in tbat junctui 
tbe public good at beart, and wisbed to see U 
competitors, tbe most abandoned of mankind, 
poned to avirtuons prince, it is notwitbstanding 
improbable tbat Paulinus, a man of experienc 
consummate understanding, should, in an age fi 
rupt and profligate, amuse bimself witb bopes o 
ing one spark of yirtue. He knew tbe madness 
times; and could be expect tbat tbe same infa 
JoauJütüde, whose wickedness liad \Lm^\^^ >^i^ ^ 
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war, woQld on a snclden prefer the blessin^ of peace, 
and consent, for the repose of the world, to sheath the 
defltmctive sword ? Can it be imagined that the annies 
then hd the field, dissonant in language, and in their 
manners still more discordant, could ever be bronght 
to ooalesce in one opinion ? Abore all, can it be sup- 
posed that the leading Chiefs, a set of men immersed 
in loxury, orerwhelmed with debts, and conscious of 
their crimes, would submit to any master who was not, 
like themselTCs, plunged in vice, and by gratitude for 
his elevation obliged to be the patron of the most per- 
nicious Citizens ? 

XXXVIII. The love of power and domination seems 
to be an instinct of the human heart, implanted by the 
hand of natare. Coeval with the fonndation of Rome, 
it grew with the growth of the empire, and in the hour 
of pride and grandeur broke out with resistless vio- 
lence. Befor.e that period, while the republic was in 
its infancy, the equality of conditions was easily pre- 
served. In process of time, when the pride of foreign 
kings was humbled, and rival nations submitted to 
the Roman arms, avarice began to accumulate riches, 
and oontentions arose between the senate and the peo- 
ple. Factious tribunes prevailed at one time, and 
ambitious consuls at another. In the heart of the 
city, and even in the forum, the sword of discord was 
drawn, and those dissensions were a prelude to the 
rage of civil war. Caius Marius, a man sprung from 
the dregs of the populace, and Lucius Sylla,£erce and 
cruel beyond the rest of the nobility, overtumed the 
Constitution of their country, and on the ruins of public 
liberty established a System of tyranny and lawless 
power. Pompey came soon after, with passions more 
disguised, but no way better. From tVi^l \\tda ^^ 
titrvggle baa been for supreme dommioB. T\ie\^^<(^^Diii 
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that fiUed the plains of Pharsalia, and afterWards met 
at Philippi, though composed of Roman Citizens, nerer 
once thonght of laying down their arms. And are we 
to bcliere that the armies of Otho and Vitellins weie 
of a more pacific temper ? They had instigationi 
eqnally powerfol : the same wrath of the gods pnrsned 
them : the same populär frensy kindled the flame of 
discord ; and the same vices conspired to urge them 
on to mutual slanghter. Their war, it is troe, was 
ended by a single battle ; but for that speedy issne the 
World was indebted, not to the virtne of the armies, 
but to the abject spirit of the contending princes.. Bat 
these reflections on the spirit of ancient and modern 
times have betrayed me into a long digression. I re- 
sume the thread of my narrative. 

XXXIX. From the time when Otho withdrew to 
Brixellum bis brother Titianns assumed all the pride 
and pomp of commander-in-chief ; but the power and 
real authority remained in the hands of Procains. 
Celsus and Paulinns were no more than'mere nominal 
gcneralsa. No man songht their advice. They were 
in fact superseded; serving no purpose but that of 
Screening the folly of others, and bearing the blame of 
blunders not their own. The tribunes and centurions 
could render no effectual senrice, while ignorance and 
insnfficiency were preferred, and real talents lay ne- 
glected. The common men appeared with an air of 
alacrity, but more disposed to cavil with their genenüs 
than to execute their Orders. A sndden resolution was 
taken to shift their ground, and encamp within foar 
miles of Bedriacum.. They conducted their march, 
and chose their Station, with such want of skill, that, 
though it was then the spring of the year, and the 
conntry ronnd abounded with rivers, the army was 
tUßtressed for irant of watet. TVie «il^^^^tic^ q( bar 
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zarding a battle became again the subject of debate. 
Otho, by frequent dispatches, insisted od the most 
▼igorous measares : the soldiers called for their empe- 
ror, and with claraor demanded his presence on the 
day of battle. Many were of opinion that the forces 
beyond the Po shoold be called in to reinforce the 
army. History has not materials to decide what wonld 
have been the most prndent measure ; but it is certain, 
that of all possible evils they chose the worst. 

XL. They resolved to march to the conflux of the 
Po and the Addua,* at the distance of sixteen miles. 
In this movement the soldiers presented no appear- 
ance of an army going to offer battle. They marched 
as if going to open a campaign, not to decide it. The 
measure was in direct Opposition to the advice - of 
Celsus and Paulinus. Those officers represented the 
dang^r of exposing the soldiers, fatigued by their 
march, and bending under the weight of their baggage, 
to the attack of an enemy unincumbered, and fresh 
from a march of four miles only. An army in that 
condition would seize their opportnnity, and begin a 
generai assault before Otho's men could form the line 
of battle ; perhaps they were dispersed in small par- 
ties, or employed at the intrenchments. Titianus and 
Proculus were not to be convinced. When overcome 
by argument they resorted to their Orders, and the will 
of the prince was a decisive answer. About the same 
time a Namidian horseman,^ posting at füll speed, 

. 

1 The Addua (now Adda) falls into the Po, about six 
miles to the west of Cremona. 

i The taste for show and splendor was so great, that none, 
who in that age were what' we now call people of fashion, 
chose to appear on the Appian or Flaminian road, or to make 
an excursion to their viilas, without a train of Numidiana 
moonted on the swift horaes of theiTXOunti^,tOT\^« \^^Wc% 
the camagea, and give notice by a cloud of d\x&\. \)b»X ^ %\«^ 
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arriyed with letters from Otho, in a style of sliarp 
reproof condemniDg the tedioQS Operations ofthe army, 
and in a peremptory tone commanding his generals to 
bring on a decisive action. To a mind like his the 
inteiral of suspenso was dreadful. Delay kept him in 
restless anxiety, and hope and fear distracted him. 

XLI. On the same day, while CsMÜna was employed 
in throwing a bridge over the Po, two pretorian tri* 
bunes arrived to demand an interview. They wer« 
admitted to an audience, when a sndden alarm from 
the sconts announced the enemy at band. The bnsi- 
ness broke off abmptly, and the Intention of the tri- 
bunes was left in the dark. What their design was, 
whether to betray their own party, to lay a snare for 
the Yitellians, or to make a fair and honorable pro- 
posal, cannot now be known. Ca&cina dis missed the 
tribunes, and niade the best of his way to the camp. 
He found that Valens had lost no üme : the sig^al for 
battle was already given, and the men were drawn out 
under arms. While the legions were eagerly employed 
in settling by lot the order in which they were to tiike 
their stations in the field, the cavalry advanced to 
Charge the enemy; and, contrary to all expectatioo, 
were put to the ront by an inferior number. The 
Othonians pursued with rigor, and would have forced 
them to fly for shelter to their intrenchments, had not 
the Italic legion oppose4 the runaways, and sword in 
band compelled them to retum to the charge. Mean- 
while the rest of the army, without hurry or confusion, 
drew up in order of batUe, unmolested by the enemy, 
and, in fact, without being seen ; as a thick coppice 
that stood between both parties intercepted their riew. 

In Otho's army nothing was seen but tumult and 

man was on the read. For thla fact w« axe indebted to Se* 
neca, * 
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distraction : the chiefs without courage or autbority ; 
the men mistmstiDg tbe ofncers ; the ground not cleared 
of tbe baggage, and the followers of the camp mbung 
in tbe ranks. The road whicb they occupied was ren- 
dered so nanrow by a ditch on each side that, even 
thougb Bo enemy were at band, a marcb orer tbe 
causeWaywonld have been performed witb. difficulty. 
Their wbole anny was in confusion : some crowding 
aboat their colors; others at a loss, and rnnning to 
and fro to find their proper post; all in a confused 
clamor, roaring for their comrades, answering to their 
names, and confounding one anotber with noise and 
uproar« Some, still shifting their ground, advanoed 
to tiie front line ; others feil into the rear ; none re- 
maining in one spot, but shifting their groynd, as fear 
or courage happened to prompt them. 

XLII. The Othonians had scarce recovered from 
their snrprise when a sudden incident diffnsed a gene- 
ral joy ; bnt a joy that tended to lull them into secu- 
rity, and relax their courage into languor and stupid 
amazement. A report was spread that the forces of 
Vitellius had abandoned bis cause : but from what 
quarter it took its origin ; whether by design or chance ;* 
from tiie emissaries of the Yitellians, or the adverse 
party, bas never been explained. The efiect on the 
minds of the Othonians was altogether extraordinary. 
Laying aside all thoughts of Coming to action, they 
saluted the opposite army, who stood astonished, and 
retumed a deep and bollow murmur. Those in Otho's 
ranks who did not know the cause of tbe civility shown 

t Suetonias expressly says that Otho, in the last enn^age- 
ment at Bedriacum, was defeated by a stratagem. His 8ol< 
diers were cidled out to be present at a ^eneral pacificaüoii, 
and, in the very aet of saluting the \it«V\i«sx «cm^, ^«i^ 
ßaddealy Bttaeked» 
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by their friends thought themselves betrayed. In tbat 
moment tbe Yitellians began tbe attack. Tbeir army 
was in regulär order,and their numberswere superior. 
The Othonians, still in disorder, and fatigued by their 
march, received the first impression with nndaunted 
firniness. The place where the action grew warm 
being thick with trees and interwoven vine-branches, 
the combat varied according to the nature of the 
gronnd. They fought man to man ; they engaged at 
a distance; they discharged their darts and missive 
weapons ; they brought forward separate battalions, 
or advanced in the form of a wedge. On the high 
road the engagement was close and obstinate. Darts 
and lances were of no use. They fought band to 
band, foot to foot, and buckler against buckler^ With 
their swords and axes they cnt through helmets and 
breastplates. They knew one another ; each indi- 
vidual was conspicuous to bis friends and enemies; 
bis exploits were seen by all ; and every man fought 
as if the issue of the war depended on bis Single arm. 
XLIII. On an open piain of considerable extent, 
that iay between the Po and the high road, two legions 
met in fierce encounter : on the part of Vitellins, the 
one-and-twentieth, famed for its valor, and commonly 
known by the name of Rapax : on the side of Otho, 
the first legion, intitled Adjutrix, which had never 
been in action, and now panted for an opportunity to 
flesh their maiden swords. Their first attack was not 
to be resisted. They broke through the ranks of the 
one-and-twentieth, and carried off their eagle. Roused 
by this disgrace, the Yitellians added rage to bravery, 
and bore down all before them. Orphidius Benignus, 
who commandedf Otho's legion, feil in the conflict. 
His men were driven back with great slaughter,. and 
the lo8s ofseveral Standards. In anoWk^t ^%x\. ^1 \bA 
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field the thirteenth legion was routed by the fifth, and 
the fourteenth was hemmed in by superior numbers. 
Otho's generals had long since fled the field, while 
Csecina and Valens continued to exert themselves, 
watching every tum of the battle, and supporting the 
ranks in every quarter. Fresh forces came to their 
assistance. The Batavians, under Varus Alphenus, 
having cut to pieces the gladiators attempting in boats 
to cross the Po, came into the field, flushed with suc^ 
cess, and charged the enemy in flank« 

XLIV. The centre of Otho's army gave way, and 
fled with precipitation towards Bedriacum. A long 
Space lay before them ; the road was obstructed with 
heaps of slain, and the enemy hung on their rear. In 
civil wars no prisoners are reserved for sale : the 
slaughter, for that reason, was the more dreadfuL* 
Suetonius Paulinus and Licinius Proculus fled difle- 
rent ways, both resolved not to return to the camp. 
Vedins Aquila, who commanded the thirteenth legion, 
by his own indiscretion exposed himself to the fury of 
the soldiers. He entered the camp while it was yet 
broad daylight ; and the very men who were the first 
to turn their backs on the enemy were now the fore- 
most in sedition. They crowded round their superior 
officer with a torrent of abusive language, and offered 
violence to his person. They charged him with trea^ 
chery and desertion, in the true spirit of vulgär minds, 
transferring to others their own guilt and infamy. Ti- 
tianus and Celsus owed their safety to the darkness of 
the night. They did not venture into the camp tili 
the sentinels were stationed at their posts, and the 

1 In the civil wars no prisoners were made to be after- 
wards sold to slavery ; and by consequence no ouarter was 
given. Plutarch in his sccount of tnis baUYe a^actW^^^ ^ 
lD0i9^ dreadful carnage. 
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tumult was appeased by ihe intreaties, tlie advice, and 
authority of Annius Gallus, who had Ühe address to 
make the men sensible of tbe foUy aod madness of 
adding to tbe bavoc of tbe field by tbeir own destnic- 
tive fury. Wbetber tbe war was at an end, or to be 
once more renewed witb vigor, be represented, in either 
case, tbe necessity of union among tbemselves. A face 
of sorrow and dejection covered tbe camp. All were 
busbed in silence ; all bnt tbe pretorians» wbo still 
grumbled discontent, asserting tbat tbey were defeated 
by treacbery, not by tbe valor of tbe enemy. * The 
Vitellians/ tbey said, ' could not boast of a cbeap vic- 
tory. Tbeir cavalry waB routed, and one of tbeir le- 
gions lost tbeir eagle. Otbo still survived» and the 
troops beyond tbe Po were ready to advance: tbe 
legions from Moesia were on tbeir marcb ; and a oon- 
siderable part of tbe army, detained at Bedriacnin, 
bad no sbare in tbe action. These were still in reserve; 
tbey were not conquered ; and if a total OFerthrow 
was to be tbeir lot, tbey migbt fall witb glory in the 
field of battle/ Witb tbese and such like reflections 
tbe pretorians kept tbeir minds in agitation, by tunu 
inflamed witb anger, or depressed witb fear. Tbey 
saw tbeir mined condition ; despair succeeded, and 
from despair tbey derived courage and a spirit of le- 
venge. 

XLV. Tbe yictorious army balted at tbe distance af 
^e miles from Bedriacum. Tbe generals did not tbink 
it advisable on tbe same day to attempt tbe eneay's 
camp. Expecting a Toluntary surrender, tbey were 
willing to give tbeir men some time to repose. To 
encamp was not in tbeir power. Tbe soldiers took the 
field, prepared for battle, unincnmbered, and of course 
without the means of tbrowing up intrencbments. 
Their arma and tbeir victory wexetü^eax q\^^ iOkTtifica* 
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iOD. On the followiDg day the Othonians sbowed a 

»acific dispositioD ; and even those who the night be- 

ore breathed nothing but war and vengeance, with oue 

onsent agreed to send a deputation to the enemy. 

!he Yitellian leaders were willing to hearken to terms 

f accommodation. The deputies not returning imme- 

iately, the suspenso occasioned an awful interval in 

hho's camp. Peace was at length announced, and 

be intrenchments were thrown open. A tender scene 

nsaed. The conquerors and the conquered embraced 

ach other, and with mingled joy and sorrow lamented 

he horrors of civil war. In the same tents, relations, 

riends, and brotbers, dressed each other's wounds. 

rhey now perceived that their hopes were a mere 

lelusion, and that slanghter, sorrow, and repentance, 

Fere their certain lot. Nor was there in the two 

rmies a Single person who had not the death of a 

*iend or a relation to lament. The body of Orphi- 

ius, the Commander of a legion, after diligent search, 

18 found among the slain, and burnt with the usual 

lemnities. A few of the common roen were buried 

their friends ; the rest were left to welter on the 

*e earth. 

CLVI. Otho, in the mean time, having taken bis 
tlution, waited without fear or dejection of mind 
an account of the event. Vague and uncertain 
)r8 reached bis ear. At length the fugitives who 
>ed from the field brought sure intelligence that 
as lost. The soldiers who stood near bis person 
ot stay to hear the sentiments of the emperor, 
oke out with impatient ardor, exhorting bim to 
)n up bis best resolution. There were forces 
reserve, and in their prince's cause they were 
1 brave every danger. In tbis declataWoTi >Xifex^ 
ßattery: they spoke from tlie Yieatt. Iä ^ ^V. 
T» \ou IV. \> 
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of instinctive fury they desired to be led against tlic 
6nemy : by their example the drooping spirit of theii 
friends would be once more excited to deeds of ralor. 
The men who stood at a distance stretched förth tbeii 
hands in token of their assent, while such as gathered 
round the prince feil at his feet, and clasped bis knees. 
Plotius Firmns distinguished himself by his aseal. TMb 
ofBcer commanded the pretorian guards. He implored 
his master not to abandon an army deroted to bis in^ 
terest, nor to renonnce a brave and generons soldiery, 
who had nndergone so much, and were still ready to 
face every danger. ' The noble mind/^ he said, * Stands 
a siege against adversity, while the little spirit capitn- 
lates at once. True courage grapples with misfortnne, 
and in the last distress still makes head against every 
difficnlty. The mean and abject sink down in despair, 
and yield without a stniggle.^ The soldiers fixed their 
eyes on the prince, and with every symptom in his 
countenance their passions varied. If he assented, 
they thundered forth their applause ; if he seemed in- 
flexible, a groan expressed the angnish of their hearts. 
Nor was this spirit confined to the pretorians, who 
were properly the soldiers of Otho : it extended to the 
detachment sent forward by the Moesian legions. Those 
men with one voice declared for Otho ; they assnred 
him that the same zeal pervaded their comrades, who 
were Coming forward by rapid marches, and even then 
had entered Aqnileia. Hence it is evident that grett 
resources still remained, and that a fierce and obstinate 
war, uncertain in the event, and big with danger to all 
parties, might have been renewed^ and carried on with 
vigor. 
XLVII. Otho had weighed all circumstances : am- 

J Wehave bere a noble BeiitmeiiX.,\ii^u«^lQ^\^08itionto 
tAe Btoic doctrine of suicide. 
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bition was at an end, and he prepared to close the 
scene.' He addressed the soldiers to the foUowing 
effect : ' When I behold the ardor that glows in every 
breast; when I consider the virtue that inspires so 
maoy gallant friends, I cannot think of exposing yon 
again to the destructive sword ; nor do I ralne my life 
at such a price. The views which you display to me, 
were I disposed to live, are bright and tempting : by 
r^iomicing them, I fall with greater glory. I have 
made acqnaintance with fortnne : we have tried each 
other, for what length of time is not material ; but the 
felicity which does not promise to last cannot be en- 
joyed with moderation. Vitellius began the war : he 
claimed the empire, and by consequence I was obliged 
to have reconrse to arms. That we fought once, bis 
ambition was the cause ; to end the dispute by the 
er^it of one battle, and stop the effusion of Roman 
blood, shall be my glory. By this conduct let pos- 
terity judge of Otho. I restore to Vitellius bis bro- 
ther, his wife and chüdren. I want no reyenge ; I seek 
BO lenitives to soothe calamity. Others have held the 
sorereig^ power longer than I have done ; with equal 
calmness no man has resigned it. Can I give to the 
edge of the sword so many gallant soldiers ? Can I see 
the armies of Rome devoted to mutual slaughter, and 
for ever cut off from their country ? It is enough for 
me, that in my cause you are ready to shed your 
blood. Let that generous zeal attend me to my grave. 
I tiiank you for it : but you must still survive to serve 
the Commonwealth. For this great end, let us agree 
to remoTe all obstacles. I will be no bar to your pre- 
seryation ; nor will you attempt to frustrate my reso- 

1 Tacitus has told us that Otho's nund w«a iiol,\5]iL^ ^^^ 
body, dissolved in laxary, Hia speech onüvia occ«&Vou^vfi% 
ib9tbe eoald tbink with dignity. 
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lutioD. When death approaches, to lin^rin Väiii 
discourse is the sign of a little spirit. The temper 
with which I meet my fate will be seen and known 
by this circumstance ; I complain of no man. He 
who in bis last moments can look back to arraign 
either gods or men, still clings to life, and quits it with 
regret/ 

XLYIII. Having thus declared bis sentiments, he 
talked apart with bis friends, addressing each of them 
in gracious terms, according to bis rank, bis age, or 
dignity, and advising all to depart witbout loss of 
time, and make tbeir terms with the conqneror. He 
intreated the old raen, and witb the young exerted 
bis autbority. Calm and nndisturbed, serenity in bis 
countenance, and firmness in bis voice, be saw bb 
friends weep, and endeavored to repress tbeir tears. 
He ordered boats or carriages for those wbo were 
willing to depart. He selected all such papers and 
letters as bappened to contain expressions of dnty 
towards bimself, orill-will toVitellius, and committed 
them to the flames. He distributed money in presents, 
but not witb the profusion of a man quitting the world. 
Observing that bis brotber's son, Salvius Cocceianns, 
a youth in the flower of bis age, was dissolved in tears, 
be endeavored to assnage bis sorrows. He commended 
the goodness of bis beart, but bis fears, he said, were 
out of season. * Could it be supposed that Vitellins, 
finding bis own family safe, would refuse, witb brutal 
inbumanity, to retum the generosity shown to bimself? 
My death will leave bim witbout a rival, and that very 
act will be a demand on bis clemency ; especially sinee 
it is not an act of despair, but a voluntary resignation, 
made at a time when a brave and generous army calls 
aloud for anotber battle. For the good of the com- 
jnonwealtb I am a willing \küia. ¥01 tk^w\V \^'«« 
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gained ample renown, and I leave to my family an 
iUastrious name. After the Julian race,^ the Clau- 
dian, and the Serrian, I am the first who transferred 
the sovereignty to a new family. It becomes you, 
young man, to act with courage ; you must dare to 
live. Remember that Otho was yonr uncle ; but re- 
member it with modesty, and withont resentment.' 

XLIX. After this, he desired his friends to with« 
draw. Being left alone, he composed himself to rest, 
and in a short time began to prepare for the last act of 
his life. In that moment he was interrupted by a sud- 
den uproar. The soldiers, he was told, threatened de- 
stmction to all who offered to depart, and in particular 
to Yerginins,^ whom they kept besieged in his honse. 
Otho went forth to appease the tumult. Having re- 
proved the authors of the distnrbance, he retumed to 
his apartment, and received the visits of all that came 
to bid the last farewell : he conversed with them freely 
and cheerfiilly, and saw them depart withont let or 
molestation. Towards the close of day he called for 
a draught of cold water, and haring . qnenched his 
thirst, ordered two poniards to be bronght to him. He 
tried tiie points of both, and laid one nnder his pillow. 
Being informed that his friends were safe on their way, 
he passed the night in qniet. We are assured that he 
even slept. At the dawn of day he applied the weapon 
to his breast, and feil on the point. His dying groans 
alarmed his freedmen and slaves. They rushed into 
the Chamber, and with them Plotius Firmus, the pre- 
lorian prefect. They fonnd that with one wound he 
had despatched himself. His body was burnt without 
delay. . This had been his earnest reqnest, lest his 

1 This was Verginius Kufus, who conquered VvEidftx ycl 
Gaal, and had tbe moderation to decUne the im.peiv!Ü ^\^\{\V) 
when.oßered. to bim bj the legiona« 
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head ' should fall into the hands of his enemies» and 
be made a public spectacle. He was borne on the 
Shoulders of the pretorian soldiers to the fnneral pile. 
The men, during the procession, paid all marks of 
respect to his remains. They printed kisses on his 
hands, and on the mortal wound, and, in a flood of 
tears, poured forth their wannest praise. At the fn« 
neral pile some of the soldiers put an end to their 
lires ; not from any consciousness of guilt, nor jet 
impelled by fear ; but to emulate the example of their 
prince, and to show themselves faithful to the last. At 
Bedriacum, Placentia, and other camps, numbers fol- 
lowed the example. A sepulchre ' was raised to tiie 
memory of Otho, but of an ordinary stmctnre, pro- 
tected by its meanness, and therefore likely to last. 

L. Such was the end of Otho, in the thirty-seTentii 
year of his age. He was bom in the municipal city 
of Ferentnm. His fsither was of consular rank : hk 
grandfather had discharged the offioe of pretor. By 
the matemal line his descent was respectable, thongh 
not illustrious. The features of his character, as well 
in his earliest days as in the progress of his yoath, 
haye been already delineated. By two actions of his 
life he Stands distinguished; one atrocions and detest* 
able ; the other great and magnanimous ; the ferner has 
consigned his name to etemal infamy» and the last wiU 
do honor to his memory. History caunot desoend to 

1 Nero, in his last distress, fearing that bis head wonld be 
exhibited as a public speetacle, gave directions for bis fuiie« 
ral. Otho did the same : though tainted with Nero's Ticas» 
he clQBed the scene with dignity. 

2 Platarch teils us that he himself visited Olho's tomb aC 
Bhxellum. Those perishable materials bare lon^ since 
joonldered away ; bat the epitaph, written by Marüal, will 

nerer die, Tbe poet admita that Otho Ud « dissolote li£»; 
but adda that in hiu end he was no w«^ Vn&edox \a C^Xa. 
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the frivolons task of coUectiDg vague reports, in order 
to amuse the reader with a fabulous detail ; bat there 
are traditionsy which have.been handed down with an 
air of authenticity, and these I shall not take on me 
to snppress or to refnte. On the day when the battle 
was fought at Bedriacum a bird of unugual appear- 
ance was observed to perch in a grove near Regium 
Lepidum, and notwithstanding the gpreat concourse of 
people, and a numerous flight of other birds, never to 
moFO irom its place tili Otho put an end to bis life, 
That event no sooner happened than it waved its 
wings, and vanished out of sight. The people of the 
village aver the fact; and according to curious ob- 
senrers who made an exaot computation of the time, 
this extraordinary phenomenon tallied exactly with 
the beginning of the battle and the prince's death. 

LI. The grief of the soldiers, at the iuneral cere- 
mony, drove them, in a fit of distraction, to another 
mntiny. No officer assumed the command ; no one 
interfered to allay the fennent. The men demanded 
a sight of Yerginius ; one moment calling on him to 
acoept the sovereignty, and the next with mingled 
prayers and menaces pressing him to undertake an 
embassy on their behalf to Valens and Ciecina, Ver- 
giniusy seeing them determined to eater bis house by 
force, made bis escape at the back door. The cohorts 
that lay encamped at Brixellum depnted Rubrius 
Gallus with terms of Submission, That officer ob- 
tained their pardon. At the same time Flavius Sabi- 
nus made terms for himself, and with the troops under 
bis conunand submitted to the conqueror. 

LH. Thougb the war was now at an end, a great 
part of the Senate who accompanied Otho from Rome, 
and by him were left at Mutina, found tbems^Vi^^ isi- 
wolred in the uimoat danger. They x^cevN«^ «^^«c-" 
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count of the defeat at Bedriacum ; but the soldien 
treated it as a false alarm. Suspecting the integrity 
of the fathers, and fiilly persuaded that they were, in 
secret, enemies to Otho and his cause, they watched 
their raotions, listened to their words, and with Ümi 
usual raalignity, gave to every thing that passed the 
worst construction. They proceeded to reproach and 
every kind of insult, hoping to find a pretence for an 
insnrrection and a general massacre. The Senators 
saw another cloud gathering over their heads : they 
knew that the Vitellian party triumphed ; and, if they 
were tardy with their congratulations, the delay.might 
be thought a spirit of disaffection. In this dilemma 
they called a meeting of the whole order. No man 
dared to act alone. In the conduct of all, each indi- 
vidual hoped to find his own personal safety. At the 
same time an ill-judged compliment from the people 
of Mutina increased the apprehensions of the Senators. 
The magistrates of the city made a tender of arms 
and money for the public service, and, in the style of 
their address, gave to a small party of Senators the 
appellation of conscript fathers ; a title always applied 
to the coUective body. 

LIII. In the debate that foUowed, in a thin meeting 
of the fathers, a riolent dispute broke out between Li- 
cinius Caecinaand Eprius Marcellus ; the former, with 
warmth and vehemence, charging it as a crime against 
Marcellus, that he spoke in ambiguous terms and with 
studied obscurity. The case was by no means Sin- 
gular ; all were equally dark and mysterious : but the 
name of Marcellus, who had conducted so many pro- 
secutions, was universally detested; and Caecina, a 
new man lately admitted into the Senate, thought to 
rise hy encountering powerful enmities. The dispute 
was ended by the interpoBitvoii oi -vnaet t&scl. Thfi 
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Senate adjourned to Bononia, intending there to meet 
again, when they hoped to have more certain intelli- 
gence. They stationed messengers on all the public 
roads to interrogate every man that passed. One of 
Otbo's freedmen came in their way. Being asked 
why he had left his master, he made answer, ' I have 
wiäi me the directions and last will of the prince, who 
is still alive ; but he renounces all the joys of life ; his 
thonghts are fixed on posterity, and he has now no 
other care/ This account made an impression on 
every mind : all stood astonished ; and soon after, 
witbout asking any farther questions, went over to Vi- 
tellius. 

LFV. Lucius Vitellius, brother of the new emperor, 
attended the meeting of the Senate. The fathers began 
to address him in a flattering strain, and he was willing 
to receiye their incense. His joy was soon interrupted. 
One CeenuSy a freedman of Nero*s, by a hold and im- 
pudent falsehood, threw the assembly into constema- 
tion. He affirmed it as a fact, that the fourteenth 
legion, with the forces from Brixellum, attacked the 
yictorious party, and gained a complete victory. The 
motive of this man for framing a story so false and 
groundless was because he sawOtho's Orders for road- 
horses * and carriages no longer in force, and he wished 
to revire their former authority. By this stratagem he 
gained a quick conveyance to Rome, and in a few days 
was put to death by order of Vitellius. In the mean 
time the Othonian soldiers gave credit to the fiction, 
and erdn believed that the fathers, who had departed 
from Mntina to deliberate at Bononia, were gone over 
to the enemy. From this time the senate was con- 
vened no more. Every man acted with his own pri- 

1 The passports, cslled Diplomata Othom«, yrei« ^graciXA.^ 
for tbe protection, of travellers and meaaeiLcydx«. 
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vate yiews, tili letters arrived from Fabius Valens, and 
put an end to all their fears. Besides this, the deatb 
of Otho was uniyersally known. The velocity of fame 
was equal to the glory of that heroic action. 

LV . Meanwhile at Rome a ^eneral calm prevailed« 
The games sacred to Ceres were celebrated according 
to annual custom. In the midst of the public spectacls 
intelligence arrived that Otho was no more, and that 
all the military then in the city had, at the requisition 
of Flavius Sabinns, swom fidelity to Vitellins : the 
people heard'the news with transport, and the theatre 
shook with applause. The audience, crowned with 
laurel wreaths, and strewing the way with flowers, 
went forth in procession, and with the images of Oalba 
displayed in a triumphant manner, visited the several 
temples, and afterwards with their chaplets raised a 
fancied tomb to his memory, on the spot, near the lakf 
of Curtius, where that emperor breathed his last 
The various honors which flattery at different times 
had larished on former princes were decreed by ths 
Senate to the new sovereign. They passed a Tote of 
thanks to the German armies, and despatched special 
messengers to congratulate Vitellius on his accession 
to ihe imperial dignity. A letter from Fabius Valens 
to the consuls was read in the senate; and though 
there was nothing of arrogance in the style, the re« 
spectful modesty of Ceeeinä, who remained silent, 
gave greater satisfaction. 

LVI. Peace was now established throughout Italy ; 
but it was a peace more destruetive than the calami- 
ties of war. The Vitellian soldiers, quartered in the 
colonies and municipal cities, were still bent on spoil 
and rapine« They eommitted the most horrible out* 
ragea, iM using the women, and trampling on all 
lawa human and divine, WYieie \]|[^^ x^tt^s^^^^w 
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injury, they rec^red a bribe for their forbearance. 
Nothing sacred or profane was spared. Innocent men 
were marked outas soldiersof Otbo's party, aodunder 
that pretence, murdered by their private enemies. The 
Boldiers who best knew the country fixed on the opu-« 
laut farmera aa their devoted prey. Where the lands 
were rieh, they laid waste and plundered without con-» 
trol. All who resisted were put to the sword. The 
general officers had no power to check the mischief. 
What they had done themselves, they could not oppose 
in others. Ccecina had not the avarice of his col« 
Leagpie ; popularity was his passion. Valens on the 
contrary had made himself infamous by his rapacity, 
and was therefore obliged to connive, when he saw his 
owB vices practised by others. Italy was long since 
ezhausted, and, in that impoverished State, obliged to 
maintain nnmerons armies, and to bear the snperadded 
grievances of riot, instdt, and derastation. 

LVII. Yitellius in the mean time advanced towards 
Italy with the remainder of the German armies, igno- 
rant of his Tictory, and still conceiving that he was 
to meet the whole weight of the war. A few of the 
Veteran soldiers were left behind in winter-qnarters ; 
and to recruit the legions, which retained little more 
than their name, hasty levies were made in Gaul. 
Gn the frontiers bordering on the Rhino the command 
was given to Hordeonius Flaccus. To his own army 
Yitellius added eight thousand men from Britain. 
Having marched a few days, he received intelligence 
of the victory at Bedriaeum, and the conclusion of the 
war by the death of Otho. He called an assembly of 
the soldiers, and in a public harangue extolled the valor 
of the troops that conquered in his service. He had 
with him a freedman of the name of Asiaticw«. TVi«^ 
»mjr wisfhed to see him raised to the di^ity oi «^ "^^^ 
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man knight. Vitellios knew that the reqnestwast 

flight of adulation, and had the spirit to reject it : bot 

such was his natural levity, that what he refiued ia 

public, he granted in priTate orer his bottle; and 

thus a despicable slave who was goaded on by amfai- 

tion, and had nothing to recommend him but his Wces, 

was honored with the equestrian ring. 

■ LVin. About ihe same time Vitellius receivedad- 

vices that the two Manritanias had acceded to hii 

party. This event was occasioned by the murder of 

Lucceius Albinus, the govemor of that country. The 

province which was called Ceesariensis had been hj 

Nero committed to Albinus; and the other, called 

Tingitana, was afterwards added by Galba. In conse- 

qnence of his extensiye command, the goTemor was 

master of a considerable force; not less than mneteea 

cohorts, five squadrons of horse, and a numerous body 

of Moors, accustomed to live by depredation, and 1^ 

their hardy course of life prepared for the fatignes of 

war. Albinus on the death of Galba declared in fkw 

of Otho ; and not content with his power in Africa, 

began to form an enterprise against Spain, which was 

separated by a narrow Channel. Cluvius Rufua pre- 

sided in Spain. Alarmed at the projects of the con- 

mander in Africa, he ordered the tentii legion to march 

to the sea-coast, with a design, as he gave out, to cross 

the sea. In the mean time he despatched a few chosea 

centurions to tamper with the Moors, and draw them 

over to the interest of Vitellius. This was not a dÜB- 

cult task. The fame of the German armies resounded 

through all the provinces. A report prevailed, at the 

same time, that Albinus, disdaining the title of pro- 

curator, had usurped the regal diadem, and the naaie 

of Jaha, 

UX. The currents of pop\i\ax o^VoiOYk^i^t« V^ theie 
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circrnnstances ikitirely changed in Africa. Asinius 
Pollio, who commanded a squadron of horse in that 
conntry, and professed himself deroted to Albinus, 
was immediately mnrdered. Festus and Scipio, each 
the prefect of a cohort, shared the same fate. Albinus 
himself, after a short Toyage from the province of 
Tingitana to that of Ceesariensis, was put to death as 
soon as he landed. His wife, attempting to oppose 
the assassins, perished with her husband. These 
transactions passed without the notice of Yitellius. 
Nothing awakened his curiosity. Even in matters of 
the highest importance, the attention of a moment was 
all that could be expected from a man who had neither 
talents nor application to business. He ordered his 
army to pursue their march into Italy, while he him- 
self sailed down the Arar ; not with the pomp and 
grandeur of a prince, but still exposing to public yiew 
the distress and poverty of his former condition. At 
length Junius Blaesus, at that time govemor of the 
Lyonese Oaul, a man of a large and liberal mind, by 
his birth illustrious, and of a spirit equal to his vast 
possessions, supplied Yitellius with a train suited to 
the imperial dignity, and attended in person to do 
honor to the new emperor. Yitellius saw this display 
of magnificence with an evil eye, but under specious 
and eren servile caresses took care to hide his jea- 
loQsy. At Lyons the general officers of both parties, 
as well the Tanquished as the victorious, attended to 
do homage to the prince. Yitellius in a public speech 
pronounced the panegyric of Yalens and Caecina, 
whom he placed on each side of his curule chair. He 
then ordered out the whole army to receive his son, 
then an Infant of tender years. The soldiers obeyed. 
The father took the child in his arms, «lü^^ VvrvTi«^ 
udonted bim with apnrple robe,'^aad otXiei isi^xY.^^^ 
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piincely grandeur, saluted bim by tbe title of Ger* 
manicns ; in tbis manner bestowing extraragant ho- 
nors, even in tbe tide of prosperity ill jndged aod 
out of season ; bat, perbaps, in tbe rererse of fortmie 
tbat bappened afterwarda, some soorce of consolation. 
LX. Tbe centurions wbo bad signalised tbemselves 
in Otbo's Service were by Order of Vitellins pnt to 
deatb. By tbis act of cmelty be lost tbe affeetions of 
tbe forces from Illyricum. Tbe rest of tbe legioM 
caugbt tbe infection, and being already on bad terms 
witb tbe German soldiery, began to meditate a rerolt 
Suetonius Paulinus and Licinios Proculua were kept 
for some time in a wretcbed State of suspense. Being 
at lengtb admitted to an audience, tbey made a de- 
fence wbicb notbing but tbe necessity of tbe timei 
could excuse. Tbey cbarged tbemselres with trea^ 
cbery to Otbo, and to tbeir own sinister designs 
ascribed tbe marcb of tbe army on tbe day of batite, 
tbe fatig^e of tbe troops, and tbe confusion in tbe 
ranksy occasioned by not removing tbe bag^gage, with 
many otber incidents, from wbicb, tbongb acddental, 
tbey deriyed to tbemselres tbe merit of fraud aod 
perfidy. Vitellius gave tbem credit for tbeir gnilt, 
and pardoned, tbongb tbey bad been in arms against 
bimself, tbeir attacbment to bis enemy. Salvioa Ti- 
tianus was exempt from danger. Natural affectk« 
made bim join bis brotber, and bis despicable cba^ 
racter sbeltered bim from reseutment. 'Marias Celsns, 
consul elect, was suffered to succeed to bis bonon, 
tbongb Csecilius Simplex, as was generally beliered, 
endeavored by bribery to snpplant bim. His ambi- 
tion aimed at tbe considsbip, and would fain have 
risen on tbe ruins of an Otbonian officer. Tbe tt- 
tempt was a/terwards objected to bim in open senate. 
Tbe emperor howeret witliatood. \a& u^j^^Ki^^vyGA^VMit 
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in iüne raised him to that high office without the guilt 
of bribery or murder. Trachalus was attacked by bis 
enemies, but owed bis safety to the protection of 6a* 
leria, the wife of Vitellins. 

LXI. Amidst the dangers that involved the first men 
of the age^ it may be thonght beneath the dig^ity of 
history to relate the wild adventure of one Mariccus, 
a Boian by birth, and spning from the dregs of the 
people. This man, howerer mean bis condition, had 
tiie presnmption to mix his name with men who fonght 
for the empire of the worid. In a fit of enthusiasm, 
pretending to bare pretematnral lights, he called him- 
seif the tutelar deity of Gaul, and, in the character of 
a god, dared to defy the Roman arms. He played the 
impostor so well, that he was able to muster eight 
thoQsand men. At the head of that delnded multitude, 
he made an attempt on the adjacent villages of the 
iCdnans. The people of that nation were not to be 
deluded. They armed the flower of their yonth, and 
with a reinforcement from the Roman cohorts, attacked 
the ßmatics, and put the whole body to the rout. Ma- 
riccns was taken prisoner, and soon after given to the 
wild beasts.' The popnlace, astonished to see that he 
was not immediately tom to pieces, believed him to be 
sacred and inriolable. Vitellius ordered him to be 
execnted nnder his own eye; and that catastrophe 
cured the people of their bigotry. 

LXII. From this time the partisans of Otho were 
no longer persecuted. Their persons and their efiects 
remained inviolable. The last wills of such as feil in 
that nnfortunate cause were allowed to be valid, and 
where no will was made, the law in cases of intestacy 

1 The seditious were generally giren to be deTOured by wild 
beasts. That was deemed the punishment du« to ^«rc^<is\sr(»^ 
Citizens, 
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took its course. In fact, it was the luxury of Vitellius 
that oppressed mankind : from bis avarice there was 
nothing to fear. His gluttony ' knew no bounds. To 
administer to bis appetite, Rome and Italy were ran- 
sacked for rarities. Tbe roads from botb the seas rung 
with a din of carriages, loaded witb wbatever was ex- 
quisite to tbe palate. To entertain bim on bis march, 
tbe principal men of every city were obliged to lavish 
all tbeir wealtb, and tbe country was exbausted. The 
soldiers, degenerating into a band of epicures, lost all 
regard for military duty. They despised tbeir prince, 
yet followed bis example. Vitellius, by an edict sent 
forward to Rome, signifi6d bis pleasure to postpone 
for tbe present tbe title of Augustus ; and for tbat of 
Caesar, be declined it altogetber. Tbe prerogative of 
tbe prince was sufficient for bis ambition. He ordered 
tbe matbematicians to be banisbed out of Italy, and 
under beavy penalties, restrained tbe Roman knights 
from disgracing tbemselves by fighting prizes like 
common gladiators, and by exbibiting tbeir persons od 
tbe public stage. Tbat infamous practice was intro- 
duced by form'er princes, wbo did not scniple to allnie 
men to tbe tbeatre by donations of money, and wben 
bribery failed to drive tbem to it by force and violence. 
The contagion reacbed tbe liiunicipal towns and colo- 
nies, wbere it became the general practice to lie in 
wait for the young and profligate, in order, by the 
temptation of money, to invite tbem to disgrace and 
infamy. 

LXIII. Tbe cbaracter of Vitellius, soon after the 
arrival of his brother and other courtiers from Rome, 
came fortb in tbe blackest colors. Tbat pernicious 

1 Whoever desires to know more of Vitellius* gluttony 
may find 8 number of particular instances coUected by Bro- 
tier, in hi^ quarto edition of TacilMS, vi\. v» ^^» 
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;riew be^n to teach their maxims of despotism, and 
:h6 prince displayed bis cruelty and bis arrogance. 
9e gave Orders for tbe execution of Dolabella, wbo, 
13 already stated, on tbe first breaking out of tbe war 
VHS banisbed by Otbo to tbe colony of Aquine. Being 
ifeere informed of tbat emperor's deatb, be ventured 
» retom to Rome. Tbat step was objected to bim as 
i crime by bis intimate friend, Plandus Vanis, a man 
if pretorian rank. He preferred bis accusation, in 
bnn, before Flavius Sabinus, tbe prefect of tbe city. 
rhe specific cbarges were, tbat Dolabella broke from 
lig place of confinement, to offer bimself as a leader 
» tbe yanquished party, and, witb tbat view, bad en- 
leavored to seduce to bis interest tbe cobort stationed 
it Ostia. In tbe course of tbe trial Dolabella beard 
tbe wbole of tbe evidence witb undaunted firmness, 
aever sbowing tbe smallest Symptoms of anxiety : but 
•entence of condemnation was pronouneed, and be 
tben found it too late to sue for mercy. Tbe business 
kowever seemed to Flavius Sabinus of sucb impor- 
Uiiee, tbat be began to besitate, tili Triaria, tbe wife 
of Lucius Yitellins, a woman fierce and cruel beyond 
her sex, adrised bim not to seek tbe fame of clemency 
by sacrificing tbe interest of tbe prince. Sabinus did 
not want bumanity : but wben danger tbreatened bim- 
self, bis resolution failed. Witb a sndden cbange of 
mind be began to temporise, and in order to secure 
His own personal safety, lent bis aid to precipitate tbe 
fall of a Juan wfaom be did not dare to protect. 

LXIV. By this business Vitellins was alarmed for 
bimself, and be bad motives of inreterate batred. Pe- 
tronia, bis former wife, was no sooner divorced than 
Dolabella married ber. Hence tbat unbappy man was 
an object of tbe emperor's fixed resentm^Tkl, "^^ \"eX- 
tef9 despatcbed to Rome be inyited \ivm to \i\Ek ^x^- 

TACIT, VOL. IV. . "fi* 
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sence; advising him, at the same tiine, to shun the 
Flaroinian road, and conie more privately by the way 
of Interamnium. At that place he ordered bim to be 
put to death. The assassin thought he should lose too 
much time. Impatient to do his work, he attacked 
Dolabella at an inn on the road ; and having stretched 
bim on the ground, cut his throat. . Such was th& be- 
ginning of the new reign, a prelude to scenes of blood 
that were still to foUow. The furious spirit of Triaria, 
who.took so active a part in this affair, was the more 
detested, as it stood in contrast to the mild character 
of Galeria, the emperor*s wife, and also to that of 
Sextilia, bis mother ; a woman of virtue and benevo- 
lence, formed on the model of ancient manners. On 
receipt of the first letters from the emperor, wbereln 
he assumed the title of Germanicus, she is said to have 
declared that she had no son of that name, but was the 
mother of Vitellius. She persevered ^vitb the same 
equal temper; never elated by the splendor of hör 
family, nor deceived by the voice of flattery. In the 
prosperity of her sons she took no part ; in their dis- 
tress she grieved for their misfortunes. 

LXV. Vitellius set ont from Lyons; but had not 
proceeded far when he was met by Marcus Cluvitts 
Rufus, who came from his governraent in Spain to 
congratulate the emperor on his accession. That ofB- 
cer appeared with joy in his countenance, and anxi«ty 
in bis heart. He knew that an accusation had been 
prepared against him by Hilarius, one of the emperor^s 
freedmen, importing that, during the war between Otho 
and Vitellius, Rufus intended to set up for himself, and 
convert both the Spains into an independent State ; and 
that with this view he had issued various edicts, with- 
out insertiug the name of any prince wbatever ; and 
also made public harangues, to \A^c^Ve>\i ^^ O&SLX^^t 
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of Yitelliu^ and recommend himself to populär favor. 
The ioterest of Rufus was too povsrerful. He triumphed 
over bis adversary, and the freedman was condemned 
to punishment. Rufus from that tirae ranked among 
the emperor's intimate friends. He continued in favqr 
at court, and at the same time retained his government 
of Spain ; during his absence carrying on the adminis- 
tration of the province by bis deputies, according to 
the precedent left by Lucius Arruntius, whom Tibe- 
rias, from suspicion and the jealousy of his nature, 
never saffered to depart from Rome. Trebellius Max- 
imus had not the good fortune to meet with equal fa- 
vor. He had been the governor of Britain, but by a 
mutiny among the soldiers was obliged to escape out 
of the Island. Vectius Bolanus, then.a foUower of 
the court, succeeded to the comroand. 

LXVI. Vitellius heard with deep anxiety that the van- 
quished legions still retained a fierce and unconquered 
spirit. Dispersed through Italy, and in every quarter 
intermixed with the yictorious troops, they talked in a 
style of disaffection, breathing vengeance and new com- 
motions. The fourteenth legion took the lead, denying 
with ferocity that they were ever conquere4. It was 
true, they said, that at Bedriacum a vexillary detach- 
ment from their body was defeated, but the legion had 
no share in the action. To rempve such turbulent 
spirits, it was judged proper to order them back into 
Britain, where they had been stationed tili recalled by 
Nero. The Batavian cohorts were ordered to march 
at the same time ; and, as an old animosity subsisted 
between them and the soldiers of the fourteenth le- 
gion, Orders were given that. they should all be quietly 
quartered together. Between men inflamed with mu- 
tual hatred a quarrel soon broke out. lt\va^^%iv^^^.'dt\ 
tba capital. of tbe Turini^s, that a Balvnsji ikc\^\«^ 
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had words with a tradesman, whom he charged with 
fraud and imposition. A man belonging to the legion 
took the part of bis landlord. A dispute ensued; their 
cororades joined them ; from abusive langaage they 
proceeded to blows ; and, if two pretorian cohorts had 
not overawed the Batavians, a bloedy conflict mnst 
have been tbexconseqnence. Yitellius, satisfiedwith 
the fidelity of the Batavians, incorporated them witli 
bis anuy. The legion had Orders to proceed over tlie 
Graian Alps, and by no means to approach the city of 
Yienne, where the inhabitants were suspected of dt»- 
affection. The legion marched in the night, and left 
their fires bnming. The consequence was a confla- 
gration, by which a great part of the Tnrinian city 
was destroyed. The loss snstained by the inhabitants, 
like many other calamities of war, was soon obliterated 
bythe min of other cities. The soldiers had scarce 
descended from the Alps when they ordered the stsB- 
dard-bearers to march towards the colony of Yienne. 
The attempt however was prevented by the good seose 
of such as were observers of discipline, and the whole 
legion passed over into Britain. 

LXYII. The pretorian cohorts gave no less dk- 
quietude to Yitellins. To break their force, he sepa- 
rated them first into small parties, and soon after die- 
charged them from the Service ; professing, howeyer, 
in Order to soften resentment, that they were by their 
length of Service intitled to an honorable dismissioB. 
They delivered np their arms to the tribunes ; Irot 
being informed that Yespasian was in motion, they 
assembled again, and proved the best support of Üe 
Flavian cause. The first legion of marines was ordered 
into Spain, that in repose and indolence their spirit 
migbt evaporate. The seventh and eleyenth retorned 
to tbeir old wiDter-quarteTS. ¥ot ^iX^ ^vcXr.^^«^ «nr 
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[>lo3rment was found ia the building of two amphi- 
theatres ; one at Cremona, and the other at Bononia. 
hk the former Caecina was preparing to exhibit a spec- 
tacle of gladiators, and Valens in the latter ; both 
«dshing to gratify the taste of their master, whom in 
Ihe midst of arduous affairs nothing could wean from 
bis habitual pLeasures. 

LXVIII. By theae measures the vanquished party 
was sufficiently weakened ; bat the spirit ofthe con^ 
querors could not long endore a state of tranquillity. 
A quarrel broke out, in its origin slight and ridicu«- 
loosy but attended with consequenees that kindled the 
flame of war with redoabled fury. The occasion was 
as foUows : Yitellius gave a banquet at Ticinum, and 
Verginius was of the party. The manners of the chieis 
are ever sure to set the fashion for the tribunes and 
centurions. From the example of the officers vice or 
virtue descends to the soldiers. In the army of Yitel- 
lius all was disorder and confiision ; a scene of drunken 
pollity, resembling a bacchanalian rout, rather than a 
camp or a disciplined army. It happened that two 
soldiers, one belonging to the fifth legion, the other a 
native of Gaul, serving among the auxiliaries of that 
natioD, challenged each other to a trial of skill in 
wrestling. The Roman was thrown: bis antagonist 
exulted with' an air of triumph ; and the spectators 
who had gathered round them were soon divided into 
parties. 

The legions, provoked by the insolence of the Gaul, 
attacked the auxiliaries sword in band. Two cohorts 
were cut to pieces. The sudden danger of another 
tnmult put an end to the fray. A cloud of dust was 
Seen at a distance, and at intervals the glittering of 
arms. A report was instantly spread t\ial \\i<& i^^T^ 
ieenth legion was retaming to offeT "bat^« % \asX ^^ 
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mistake was soon discovered. It was fouDd that the 
men who brought up the rear of the army were ap- 
proaching. That circumstance being known, the tn- 
mult subsided, tili one of the slaves of Yerginius was 
observed by the soldiers. They seized the man, and 
in their fury charged him with a design to assassinate 
Vitellius. With this notion in their heads they mshed 
directly to the banqueting-room, and with rage and 
clamor demanded the immediate execution of Yergi- 
nius. The emperor, though by nature addicted to 
suspicion, entertained no doubt of Yerginius. He ia- 
terposed to save bis life, and with difficulty restrained 
the men, who thirsted for the blood of a consular Com- 
mander, at one time their own gen^ral. It had ever 
been the fate of Yerginius, more than of any other 
officer, to encounter the seditious spirit of the army. 
His character, notwithstanding, was held in great es- 
teem : his brilliant talents extorted admiration even 
from his enemies ; but the moderation with which be 
rejected the imperial dignity was considered as an 
affront. The soldiers thought themselves despised, 
and from that moment resented the injury. 

LXIX. On the foUowing day the deputies from tbe 
Senate, who according to order attended at Ticinum, 
were admitted to an audience. The business over, 
Yitellius visited the camp, and in a public harangne 
expressed a lively sense of the zeal which the soldien 
had exerted in his service. This proceeding röiised 
the jealoüsy of the auxiliaries. They saw the inso- 
lence of the' legionary soldiers, and the impunity with 
which they committed the most . outrageous actions. 
It was to prevent the consequences of this dangeroitt 
jealoüsy that the Bataviän cohorts had been ordered 
back to Germany, the Fates even then preparing the 
/seeds of. a foreign and a cVvV\ 'wwi T^^ liSÄi^^m 
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3rBul were also dismissed to their respective states ; a 
'ast unwieldy multitude, drawn together in the begin- 
liDg of the revolt, not for actual service, but chiefly 
bt vain parade, and to swell tbe pomp of a numerous 
.rmy. The imperial revenues being well-nigb ex- 
lausted, there was reason to apprehend a want of 
ands to answer the largesses of the prince. To pre- 
ent that. distress Vitellius ordered the complement of 
he legions and auxiliaries to be reduced, and no new 
evies to be made. Dismissions from the service were 
ranted indiscriminately to all who applied. The po- 
icy was of the. worst conseqnence to the Common- 
wealth, and at the same time a grievance to the sol- 
iers, who feit themselves oppressed by returns of 
lilitary duty, too frequent for the scanty numbers 
hat remained. Their fatigue increased, while their 
lanners were debanched,. and their rigor wasted, by 
he vices of a luxurious life, so different from the in- 
titutiöns of the old republic, when money was despised 
nd'virtue was the energy of the State. 

LXX. Vitellius proceeded to Cremona. Having 
bere aftended a spectacle of gladiators exhibited by 
/»cina, he was led by cariosity to the field of Bedria- 
um, in Order to see on the spot the vestiges of bis 
ecent victory. , The fields around presented a moum- 
iil spectacle. Forty days had elapsed, and the piain 
ras still covered with bodies, gashed and mangled ; 
äth broken limbs, and men and horses in one promis- 
uoiis carnage ; clotted göre, and filth, and pntrefac- 
Ion ; the trees cut down, and the fruits of the earth 
rampled under foot: the whole a dreary waste, the 
.esolation of nature. The view of the high road was 
o less* shocking to hnmanity. The people of Cre- 
iona,.amidst the horrors.that covered thei«kC;^Qi\\v<& 
ouDtryf.had str^wedihe way witli..T08eB «ji^\w«Ä&^ 
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and had even raised altars, where victims were slaio, 
as if a nation of slayes had been employed to adorn 
the triuraph of a despotic prince. Bat these servile 
acta, with which an abject people rejoiced oyer humaa 
misery, in a short time after bronght on their own de- 
struction. Valens and Ca;cina atteuded tbe emperor 
to the field. They pointed to the particnlar spots 
where the stress of the battle lay : ' Here the legioBi 
rushed on the attack : there the cavalry bore down all 
before them : from that quarter the auxiliaries wheekd 
about, and surrounded the enemy/ The tribanes and 
prefects of cohorts talked of their own exploits : and 
the truth, if they mingled any, was warped and disfi- 
gared by exaggeration. The common soldiers quitted 
the road to mark the places where they bad fonght, 
and to snrvev the arms and dead bodies of the van- 
quishedy piled np in heaps. They viewed the scene 
with brutal joy, and wondered at the destniction they 
had made. Some, with generous sympathy, feit the 
lot of humanity, and tears gnshed from every eye. 
Yitellius showed no symptom of compassion. He saw 
without emotion the bodies of Roman Citizens unboriöd 
on the naked ground, and with feil delight offered a 
sacrifice to the deities of the place ; little then sos- 
pecting the reverse of fortane which was soon to orer- 
take himself. 

LXXI. At Bononia Fabius Valens exhibited a show 
of gladiators, with a pompous display of decorations, 
which he had ordered to be brought from Rome. In 
Proportion as the emperor advanced towards the ca- 
pital riot and licentiousness grew still more outrageoos. 
Players of interlades and a band of eunuchs mixed with 
the soldiers, and revived all the vices of Nero's court. 
ViteUina admired the manners of that shameful pe- 
rt'od; and whererer Nero vreut \o ^\s^«^ \a& xotce 
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md minstrelsy he was sure to be ODe of bis foUowers ; 
not by compulsioB, as was tbe case with men of in- 
tegrity, but of bis own motion, a williog sycopbaut, 
allured by bis palate, and bribed by gluttony. In 
;>rdeY to open tbe way for Valens and Csecina to tbe 
[lonors of tbe consülsbip, tbe time of tbose in office 
wss abridged. Martins Macer, who had been a gene- 
ral in Otbo's party, was passed over in silence ; and 
Valerius Marin us, wbo bad been put in nomination by 
Oalba, was also set aside, not for any cbarge alleged 
Agalnst bim, but because, being a man of a passive 
temper, he was willing to acquiesce unde'r every injury 
ifitbont a murmur. Pedanius Costa shared the same 
&te. He bad taken an active part against Nero, and 
eren endeavored to excite the ambition of Verginius. 
He was in fact rejected for that offence, tbough other 
reasons were pretended. For tbis proceeding Yitel- 
lins received public tbanks : To acts of oppression the 
Bervility of the times gave the name of wisdom. 

LXXII. About this time a daring fraud was at-* 
tempted; at first witb rapid success, but in a short 
thne totally defeated. A man of low condition'tbought 
be might emerge from obscurity by taking on bim the 
name of Scribonianus Camerius. His story was, that 
during the reign of Nero, to elude the fury of the 
dmes, he had lain concealed in Istria, where the foU 
lowers of the ancient Crassi still occupied tbe lands of 
^ir former masters, and retained the veneration for 
^t illostrious house. To carry on this ridiculous 
farce the impostor engaged the vile and profligate in 
his interest. Tbe vulgär, with their usual credulity, 
and tbe soldiers, eitber led into an error or excit^d by 
their love of innovation, joined in tbe plot. Their 
Leader was seized, and brought into tbe preseuce qC 
Vitellins. Being interrogated wbo a.nd/w^x'd^X. \ift ^^^<> 
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he was found to be a fugitive slave of the name of 
Geta, recoguised as soon as seen by bis master. He 
was condemDed'to suffer tbe deatb of a slave, in the 
manner inflicted by the law. 

LXXIII. Advice was at length received from Syria 
and Judea that the east submitted to the newempe- 
ror. The pride with which Vitellius was bloated on 
this occasion is scarcely credible. Intelligence from 
that part of the world had been hitherto vagne and 
uncertflin ; but Vespasian was in the mouths of men, 
and the rumor of the day filled the world with repörts 
that sometimes roused Vitellius from bis lethargy. 
He Started at the naraeof Vespasian. At length the 
cloud was blown over, and a rival was no longer 
dreaded. The emperor and bis army plunged iuto 
every excess of cruelty, lust, and rapine, as if a fo- 
reign tyranny and foreign manners had overturned tbe 
empire. 

LXXIV. Meanwhile Vespasian took a view of his 
own Situation, and weighed with care all possible 
events. He considered the importance of the war, and 
made an estimate of bis strength, tbe resources in bis 
power, and the forces at a distance, as well as those 
that lay near at band. The legions were devoted to 
bis interest ; insomuch that, when he showed bimself 
the first to swear fidelity to Vitellius, and .offer up 
vows for the prosperity of bis reign, the soldiers marked 
their displeasure by a suUen silence. Mucianus was 
the friend of Titus, and by no means averse from the 
father. The prefect of Egypt, whose name was Alex- 
ander, was ready to promote the enterprise. The 
third' legion, which had been removed from Syria to 
Moesia, Vespasian considered as bis own ; and had, 
besides, good reason to hope that the forces in Illyri- 
cuw would enter into tbe conleÖLei^LC^ . \\i SärX ^« 
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ilmies, wherever stationed, were evei-y day more and 
nore incensed against the soldiers that came amongst 
:hem from the Vitellian party;.a set of raen, rough 
ind horrid in their appearance, savage in their man- 
lers, and in their brutal disconrse affecting to treat 
:fae legions of the east with contempt and derision. 
3ut in an enterprise of such importance it was natural 
:o doubt and hesitate. Vespasian remained for some 
ime in a State of suspense, now elate with hope, and 
K>oii depresised with fear. ' What an awful day must 
hat be, when he should unsheath the sword, and com- 
nit himself, at the age of sixty, with bis two sons in 
iie prime season of life, to the danger of a civil war ! 
[n nndertakings of a private nature men may advance 
>r retreat, as they see occäsion ; bnt when the contest 
8 for sovereign power there is no middle course. Yoa 
nust conqner, or perish in the attempt.' 

LXXV . An officer of bis experience was no stranger 
io the strength and valor of the German armies. ' The 
egions under his cömmand had not been tried in a war 
igainst their fellow-citizens, while, on the other band, 
:be Yitellians added to their experience all the pride 
)f victöry. The vanquisbed would undoubtedly be 
iissatisfied ; but to mumrar discontent iVas all that ' 
brtune left in their power. In the rage of civil war 
ihe common soldier renounces every honest principle ; 
reachery becomes habitual ; and every man who sets 
fo value on his own life holds the chief in his power. 
3ohort8 of foot, and sqnadrons of horse, make a vain 
>arade, if one intrepid villain, for the reward promised 
>y the adverse party, may strike a sudden blow, and 
>y a murder terminate the war. Sach was the fate of 
^cribonianus in the reign of Claudius: he was mur- 
lered by Volaginius, a common soldieTv^^^^^^^^^- 
*st poats in tbe Service were tbe wagea oi I^äX ^^«^^- 
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rate assassin. An army may be drawn np in order of 
battle, and to animate thera to deeds of ralor is not a 
difficult task : but the priyate ruffian is not easily 
ayoided/ 

LXXVI. Such were the reflections tbat presented 

themselves to the mind of Vespasian. His fjriends 

and the principal officers endeavored to ü'sl his resolii- 

tion. Mucianus lent his aid; and, not content witk 

private Conferences, took a public opportunity to de- 

tlare his sentiments, in effect as follows : ^ In all great 

and arduous undertakings the questions of importaace 

are, Is the enterprise for the good of the conunon- 

wealth ? Will it do honor to the man wbo conduoted 

it ? And are the difficulties such as wisdom and ralor 

may surmount? Nor is this all : the character of die 

man who advises the measnre should be duly weighed: 

Is he willing to second the counsel which be gives, at 

the hazard of his life ? What are bis views ? And 

who is to reap the reward of victory ? It is Mucianvs 

who now calls on Yespasian ; Mucianus invites yoato 

imperial dignity : for the good of the Commonwealth 

he invites you : for your own glory he exhorts you to 

undertake the enterprise. The gods are witb you, aad 

under them the rest depends on yourself. The advice 

which I give is honest : tl\ere is no fiattery in it. For 

let me ask, can it4)e fiattery to prefer you to Vitelliiu- 

To be elected after such an emperor is rather a ob- 

grace. With whom are we to contend ? Not with the 

active mind of Augustus, nor with the craft of the 

politic Tiberius. Nor is it against Caligula, Claudius, 

or Nero, that we propose to rise in arms. They had a 

kind of hereditary right : their families were in pos- 

Session of the sovereignty. 

'Even Galba could boast of an illustrious line of an- 

eestora, and for that reasou you wet^ VSifis:Ev^ \j^ %&• 
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wiege liis title. Bnt in the present jui»ctunp, to 
ain' inactive, and leaye the Commonwealth a prey 
Hce and infamy, were a desertion of the public 
ßh Dotfaing can excose. Do you imagine that in a 
e of servitnde you can find your owb personal 
ity? Even in that case Submission would be at- 
led with .disgrace and infamy. But ambition is not 
r imputed to you for the first time : you have been 
; sospected, and nothing remains but vigorous en- 
>rise. The sovereign power is your only refiige. 
Fe we forgot the fate of Corbulo ? It may be said 
t the nobility of his birth (superior, it must be con- 
md, to you as well as myself) exposed him to dan- 
. It may be so ; but let it be remembered that 
ro towered above Vitellius : and remember besides 
t, in the eyes of the person who lives in fear, the 
1 who makes himself dreaded is illustrious. Do 
donbt whether the armies can create an emperor ? 
eUins furnishes the proof ; a man without military 
le, who never senred a campaign, but owes his ele- 
ion, not to his own merit, but to Galba's want of 
»nlarity. His victory was not obtained by the afai- 
of his generals or the valor of his troops : Otho 
I conquered by his own band. That precipitate ac- 
i made Vitellius master of the Roman world ; and 
retum the infamy of Vitellius gives a lustre to the 
ae of Otho, insomocfa that men regret that unfortu- 
e prince. 

At present, what is the conduct of our new empe- 
? He disbands the legions; he disarms the co* 
ts, and every day furnishes arms against himself. 
3 ferocity of his soldiers, whatever it may have 
n, has long since evaporated in victualling-houses 
l dmnken revelry. After the examijl'e oi >JcÄ\t 
vier, the soldiers are diaeolveA in sloük aiui Vqsas^ 
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On the other band, you have in Syria, Judea, and 
Egypt, HO less than nine legions, all high in spirit, 
unimpaired by war, and not yet taught by sedition to 
renounce all regard for discipline. You Iayc an anny 
inured to the Operations of war, and crownedwith vic- 
tory over the enemies of their country . You have a 
body of cavalry, aoxiliary cohorts, a naval armament, 
and powerful kings, all devoted to your cause. AboTe 
all, you have your own talents and your renown in 
arms. 

LXXVII. * To myself I arrogate nothing : yet Ict 
me not be thought inferior to Valens or Csecina. If 
Mucianus does not aspire to be your rival you ^11 not 
therefore think meanly of him. Willing to yield to 
Yespasian, I claim precedence of Yitellius. Your 
house has been distinguished < by triumphal honors ; 
you have two sons, and one of them is already eqnal 
to the weight of empire. The German annies saw him 
give an earnest of bis future character. Were I this 
very moment possessed of the sovereign power I should 
call Titus my son by adoption : with propriety .there- 
fore I yield to bis father. The enterprise to which I 
exhort you will not in its consequences be the same to 
US both. If we succeed, the honors which I may re- 
ceive must flow from you : in toil and danger I am 
willing to be your rival ; or, if you will (and it is tbe 
best expedient), remain here to issue your Orders, aod 
leave me to conduct the war. 

* The troops that lately conquered are by no means 
formidable. In the vanquished party there is more 
Order and better discipline. The latter, stung with 
shame and Indignation, are burning for revenge. All 
motives conspire to inflame their ardor. The Yitel- 
liana, on the contrary, in toxica ted with success, and 
eJate witb pride^ disdain a\\ ru\e% oi «»x]\M^i^\si^ti<iii. 
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They are undone by luxury. Their wounds, as yet 
scarcely closed, will open in a new war and bleed 
afresh. My dependence, it is true, must be on your 
vigilance, your economy, your wisdom ; but I expect 
DO lessadvantage from the ignorance, the stupidity, 
and cruel disposition of Yitellius. In a word, war 
inust be cur choice : to us it is safer than peace, for 
we have already deliberated ; and he who deliberates 
has rebelled/ 

LXXYIII. By this animating speech all who as- 
sisted at the Council were inspired with new confidence. 
They pressed round Yespasian, exhorting him to un- 
dertake the enterprise : they recalled to his memory 
the responses of oracles, and the predictions of men 
skilled in judicial astrology. Nor was Yespasian un- 
tinctured with that superstition. Even afterwards, 
when possessed of the supreme authority, he retained 
a mathematician named Seleucus to assist his Councils 
with his insight into future events. A number of 
prognostics that occurred to him in his youth came 
fresh in his mind. He recoUected a cypress tree of 
prodigious size on his own estate that feil suddenly to 
the ground, and on the following day rose on the same 
spot, and florished in new strength and verdure. This 
was considercd by the Interpreters of prodigies as an 
early prelude to future grandeur. At length, having 
obtained triumphal honors, together with the consular 
rank, when he had conducted the war against the Jews 
with such rapid success the prediction seemed to be 
verified ; and thus encouraged, he looked from that 
eminence to higher elevation, and even to the imperial 
dignity. Between Syria and Judea Stands a moun- 
tain, known by the name of Mount Carmel, on the top 
of which a god is worsbipped, under no ol\i^t \\\k<^ 
than that oftbe place;, and^ according to atic\<bii\\i%^i&, 
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without a temple or even a statue. An altar is erectdl 
in the open air, and tbere adoration is paid to tfae pre^ 
siding deity. On this spot Yespasian offered a saeri- 
fice. In the midst of the ceremony, while his mind 
expanded with vast ideas, Basilidies, the officiating 
priest, examined the entrails of the Tictims, and in his 
prophetic manner addressing himself to Y^ospasian« 
* Whatever/ he said, * are your designs, whetiier to 
build a mansion, to enlarge your estate, or increase 
the number of your slaves, the Fates prepare fbr you 
a vast and magnificent seat, with an immense territory, 
and a prodigious multitude of men/ This prediction, 
tfaough involved in mysterious language, was spread 
abroad at the time, and now received a favorable in* 
terpretation. The story gathered streugth among tbe 
popnlace, and in conveiysation with Yespasian was the 
favorite topic of his friends, who thought they conld 
not enlarge too much on the subject, while the passiosf 
of the hearer stood ready to receive their advice. 

LXXIX. Mucianns and Yespasian settled their plui, 
and took leave of each other : the former went to An- 
tioch, the capital of Syria ; and the latter to Ccesarea, 
the metropolis of Judea. The first public step towaidtf 
creating Yespasian emperor of Rome was taken «C 
Alexandria in Egypt : Tiberius Alexander, the prefect 
of the province, eager to show his zeal, administerad 
the oath to the legions nnder his command. The eere-' 
mony was performed on the calends of Jtfly, and that 
day was ever after celebrated as the first of Yespa- 
sian's reign, though the army in Judea swore fideUty 
on the fifth before the nones of the same month, in the 
presence of Yespasian himself. Titus was then on hra 
way from Syria with dispatches from Mucianns ; b«t 
tie j'mpatience of the men could not brook the delay 
ofwaiting for the emperor' s son. l^\v^ ^V<(Aft\x«i»»K«- 
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ariginated with the soldiers, and was Imhied Oft 
ftncfa yiolent impetuosity that the business was 
)d without any public harangue, aiid even with^ 
previous assembly of the legions. 
XX. For this great reyolution no arrangement 
Bade ; no time, no place was fixed ; nor was it 
a who was to be the author of the measure. In 
täte of uncertainty, while every bosom panted 
hope and fear, and the motives to the revolt, 
dl the dangers that might ensue, kept the army 
tation, a small number of söldiers, who mounted 
. near the apartment of the general, no soonelr 
im Coming forth from bis Chamber than with one 
they saluted him by the title of emperor. The 
I body followed their example. They pressed 
rd in crowds, calling him by the name of Caesar^ 
g bim Augustos, and conferring every other titl6 
perial grandeur. Yespasian balanced no longei*. 
i9LT» siibsided, and he now resolvect to pnrsne the 
>f ambition. Even in this tide of his affairs he 
ireserved the equal tenor of his mind, free from 
mce, and such in his manners as he had alwayjst 
The new man never appeared. The change, 
• natural, dazzled his imagination ; but he took 
to allay the hurry of his spirits, and then calmly 
ssed the men in the language of a soldier. He 
eard with shouts of applause. Mueianus waited 
tiB event. On the first intelligence he declared 
espasian, and the söldiers with alacrity took the 
of fidelity to the new emperor. That business 
Mueianus went to the theatre of Antioch, where 
ibabitants were used to hold their public debates. 
)und a crowded meeting, and was received with 
nations. 

barangned the moltitud^» and bis Bi^^eOü^^^xk^ 
iCIT. VOL. IV, ^ 
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in Greek, was eloquent. In that langnage he had ac- 
quired sufficient facility ; and he possessed besides tbe 
happy art ^ of giving grace and dignity to whatever he 
uttered. He inflamed the piassions not only of the 
army, but also of the province, by asserting roundly, 
* that it was a fixed point with Yitellius to quarter the 
German troops in the delightful region öf Syria; that, 
in a rieh and plentiful province, they might grow wan- 
.ton in ease and luxury ; while, in exchange, the le- 
gions of Syria were to be removed to cold encamp- 
ments in Germauy, there to endure the inclemency of 
the weather and the rigors of the service/ The na- 
tives of the province had lived in habits of friendship 
w^h the legions, and by intermarriages had formed 
family connexions. The soldiers, on their part, were 
^aturalised in the country, and the stations to which 
they were accustomed were by long residence grown 
as dear to them as their native home. > 

LXXXI. Before the ides of July the whole pro- 
vince of Syria acceded to Yespasian. His party was 
farther strengthened by Sohemus, who joined the leagae 
with the whole weight of his kingdom, and also by 
Antiochus, who inherited immense treasures from his 
ancestors, and was, of all tbe kings who submitted to 
the authority of Rome, the most rieh and powerfal. 
Agrippa, who was then at Rome, received private ex- 
presses from the east, requesting his presence in his 
own country. He departed before Yitellius had any 
intelligence, and by a quick navigation passed over 
into Asia. Queen Berenice, at that time flonshing in 
the bloom of youth, and no less distinguished by the 
graces of her person, espoused the interest of Yespa- 
sian ; to whom, notwithstanding his advanced age, she 

1 In thia passage Tacitus peTh^ps had his eye on the cba- 
racter ofScipio, as drawn by LWy . 
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had made herseif a^eeable by magnificeDt presentsc 
The several maritime provinces, with Asia and Achaia, 
and the whole inland country between Pontus and the 
Iwo Armenias, entered into the general confederacy ; 
bat from the governors of those provinces no forces 
could be expected, as they were not at that time 
strengthened by the legions stationed in Cappadocia. 
To settle the plan of Operation a grand Council was 
held at Berytus. Mucianiis attended. He was ac- 
companied by a train of officers, tribunes and centu- 
rions, and a considerable body of soldiers, selected to 
swell the pomp and grandeur of the scene. From Ju- 
dea the most distinguished officers went to the meet- 
ing, with the flower of their troops. An assembly con- 
sisting of such a numerous train of horse and foot, and 
of eastern kings, who vied with each other in splendor 
and magnificence, presented a spectacle worthy of the 
imperial dignity. 

LXXXII. The first and most important object was 
to raise recruits, and recall. the veterans to the service. 
In all the strong and fortified cities workmen were 
appointed for the forging of arms, and a mint for gold 
and silver coin was established at Antioch. The whole 
was carried on with diligence, under the direction of 
proper inspectors. Yespasian visited every quarter, by 
his presence giving spirit and animation to the cause. 
He encouraged the industrious by the warmth of 
his commendations ; he roused the inactive by his ex- 
ample, and succeeded more by gentle methods than by 
tbe rigor of authority. To the failings of his friends 
he was often blind, but never to their virtues. He 
advanced some to the administration of provinces, and 
others to the rank of Senators; all men of distin- 
guished character, who rose afterwards lo ^Tn\Tk^\kc,^ 
in the State, Tbere were otbers wlio OYred 1i\i^Yt «^c.- 
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cess more to their good fortune than to tbeir merit. 
Muciahus in bis first harangue made incidental men* 
tion of a donative, but in guarded terms ; nor did Ves- 
pasian, though engaged in a civil war^ grant at any 
time a larger bounty than had been nsual in times of 
profoünd peace. He chosie tbat bis soldiers sbonld act 
on principles of bonor, not from motives of bribery 
and corruption. To tbat firmness be owed the good 
Order and regulär discipline of bis army. Ambasst- 
dors were sent to tbe courts of Partbia and Armenia 
in Order to settle a mutual good understanding, tbat 
wben tbe legions marcbed forward to open the cam- 
paign, tbe back Settlements sbonld not be exposed to 
sudden incursions of tbe enemy. Titus was to remain 
in Judea, to complete tbe conquest of tbat. conntry, 
wbile Yespasian made himself master of tbe passes 
into Egypt. To make bead against Yitellius, part of 
the army was deemed sufficient, undejr tbe condnct 
of such a general as Mncianus, with tbe additional 
terror of Yespasian's name, and tbe Fates on bis side 
snperior to every difficnlty. Letters were despatcbed 
to tbe several armies, and tbe officers in command, with 
Instructions to conciliate tbe pretorian soldiers, wbo 
bad been disbanded by Yitellius, and by a promise 
tbat all sbould be restored to tbeir rank, to invite them 
once more into tbe service. 

< LXXXIII. Mucianus, with tbe appearance ratber 
of an associate in tbe sovereign power, than of a gene^ 
ral officer, advanced at tbe bead of a ligbt-armcNi de- 
tacbment, never lingering in tbe course of bis progress, 
tbat delay might not be tbougbt a symptoin of irreso- 
lution ; and, on tbe other band, not prooeeding by 
rapid marcbes, tbat fame might fly before bim, and 
spread tbe terror of bis approach. He knew the weak- 
sess of bis nambers^ and tWt 4%ci%%T ^\. «l ^i^asoa^ ig 
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ways magnified. He was followed by the sixth le- 
on, and thirteen thousand veterans, forming togcther 
considerable army. The fleet at Pontus had order« 

assemble at Byzantium. That Station was thought 
•Dvenient, as MuciaDus had not yet determined whe* 
er he should not avoid the territory of Mossia, and 
'oceed in force to Dyrrachium ; while hisnaval arma- 
ent commanded the seas of Italy, and by conseqnence 
'otected the coasts of Achaia and Asia against the 
tempts of Yitellius, who, in that case, would not 
i]y see Brundusium and Tarentum in danger, bat 
so the whole coast of Calabria and Lucania kept in 
constant alarm. 

LXXXIY. Throughout the provinces nothing was 
»ard biit the din and hüstle of warlike preparations. 
>ldiers were assembling, ships were prepäring for 
a, and the clink of armorers resounded in every 
larter, How to raise supplies of money was the 
tief difficulty. Peouniary funds, Mucianus used to 
y, were the sinews of war. For this purpose in all 
lestions töuching the sum demanded, he regarded 
dther the truth uor the justice of the case. To be rieh 
IS to be liable to taxation, and money was to be raised 

all events. Informations followed without num- 
tr, and confiscations without mercy, Oppressive as 
ese proceedings were, the necessity of the times gave 
oolorable excuse ; but the misfortune was, the prac- 
:e did not cease with the war, but continued, in the 
ason of profound peace, to harass and oppress man- 
nd. Yespasian, in the beginning of bis reign, showed 
I disposition to enrich bis coffers by acts of injiistice ; 
it being corrupted afterwards by the sniiles of for- 
De, and listening to pernicious counsels, he learned 
d arts of rapacity, and dared to practifte ^em."^ '^>x.* 

Vespaaian, ia the height of bis pöweK. ^iäL,TWi^.%cwB\Ä^ 
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cianus, from his own funds, contributcd to the exigen- 
cies of the war, generous from his private purse, that 
he might afterwards indemnify himself at the expeDse 
of the public. The rest of the officers, following his 
example, advauced sums of money, but were not, in 
like manner, repaid with Usury. 

LXXXV. Yespasian, in the mean time, saw his ' 
affairs assume a promising aspect. The army in niy- 
ricum went over to his. inte rest. In Moesia the third 
legion revolied, and drew after them the eighth, and 
also the seveuth, called the Claudian ; both devoted to 
Otho, though not engaged in the action at Bedriacam. 
Before the battle they had advanced as' far as Aqui- 
leia ; and being at that place informed of a total over- 
throw, they assaulted the messengers who brought the 
news ; broke to shivers the Standards that displayed 
the name of Y itellius ; plundered the military chests ; 
and havin'g divided the spoil, proceeded to every act of 
öutrage and sedition. Conscious of that offence, aod 
dreading the punishment that might foUow, they con- 
sulted together, and clearly saw, that what they had 
done required a pardon from Vitellius, but with Ves- 
pasian stood in the light of real merit. To strengthen 
their cause, they sent dispatches to the army in Pan- 
nonia, inviting them to join the league; determined, 
if they did not comply, to compel them by force of 
arms. In this juncture, Apronius Saturninus, go- 
vernor of Moesia, conceived the design of perpetrating 
a barbarous murder. Under color of public zeal, but 
with malice festering at his heart, he despatched a cen- 
turion to murder Tertius Julianus, who commanded 
the seventh legion. That officer had timely notice. 

raise large sums of money hy severe exactions ; but the apo- 
Joffy for his avarice was the U\>eTa\ apVxv'^ V\\\i ^\är^ be 
adorned Korne and Italy with gi«ad «a^u^^lviX'VQikÄ» ^«t 
SueU in Veap. §16. 
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He provided himself with guides who knew the course 
of the country, and escaped through devious tracks as 
far as Mount Haemus. From that time hc took no 
part in the civil war. He affected often to be on the 
point of setting out to join Yespasian ; but delayed 
hisjoumey, at times seeming eager to depart, then 
doubting, hesitating, waiting for intelligence, and 
dnring the whole war resolving without decision. 

LXXXY I. In Pannonia, the thirteenth legion, and 
the seventh, called the Galbian, embraced the interest 
of Yespasian. They still remcmbered, with indigna-* 
tion, their defeat at Bedriacum, and the influence of 
Antonius Primus proved apowerfiil ihstigation. That 
officer, convicted of forgery in the reign of Nero, 
remained obnoxious to the laws, tili, among the evils 
that spring from civil dissension, he rose itom infamy 
to his senatorian rank. He was. advanced by Galba to 
the CQmmand of the seventh legion, and according to 
report, o£fered himself to Otho, desiring by letters 
the rank of general against his benefactor. Otho paid 
no attention to the proposal, and by consequence An- 
tonius remained ina.ctive. In the present juncture, 
seeing a storm ready to burst on Yitellius, he veered 
round to Yespasian, and became the grand support öf 
the party. To his vices he united great and useful 
qualities : brave and valiant, he possessed uncommon 
eloquence ; an artful and insidious enemy, he had the 
9rt of involving others in danger ; in populär insur- 
rections, a bold and turbulent leader ; at once a plun- 
derer and a prodigal, what he gained byrapine he 
squandered in corruption ; during the calm season of 
peace, a pernicious Citizen ; in war, an officer not to 
be neglected. 

The armies of Moesia and Pannonia foi^ed^VVTw^- 
ÜOD, and drew tbe forcea of Dalmatia iulo liVi^/t^Nc^« 
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The consnlar goyemors of those provinces were iimi- 
tral on tbe occasion ; they took no share in the Imsi- 
nesSy nor did the soldiers wait fortheir direction. Titus 
Ampius Flariauus ruled in Pannonia, and Poppasns 
SilTanus in Dalmatia; both rieh, and adTahced in 
years^ Cornelius Fnscus, descended from illastrions 
ancestors, and then in the rigor of life, was at the same 
time imperial procurator. In his youth he had resigned 
bis senatorian rank to seek in solitude a retreat from 
public business. Joining afterwards with Galba, he 
drew forth in support of that eniperor the strength of 
his own colony, and for his Services obtained the post 
of procurator. In the present commotions he declared 
for Yespasian ; and by his ardent spirit gare life and 
vigor to the cause. Self-interest did not mix with the 
motives that determined his conduct. Hispridewas 
in the field of action. He gloried in faeing danger, 
and despised the reward of merit. War wn» bis pas- 
aion ; and though. possessed of an ample fortune, he 
preferred a life of enterprise to indolence and his own 
personal safety. He acted in concert with Antonius 
Primus, and both exerted themselves to kindle the 
flame of war in every quarter. Where they saw a 
discontented spirit, they were sure to increase it by 
infusions of their own venom. They sent dispatches 
to the fourteenth legion in Britain, and to the first in 
Spain, knowing that both had favored the cause of 
Otho against Yitellius. Their letters were spread all 
OTer Gaul, an.d by their Joint efforts the Roman world 
was roused to arms. The forces in niyricum declared 
for Yespasian ; and in other parts, as soon as the first 
blow was Struck, the troops stood ready to takethe 
field. 
jLXXXVIL While Yespasian and the leaders of 
biapartywere thiis employed in coxkC.«t^^5^T&ft«lSQ«ft 
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throBgfaout ihe provinces, Vitellius, siink in slotb, and 
growing erery day more contemptible, advanced by 
b]ow marches towards the city öf Rome. In all the 
YÜlas and municipal towns through which he passed 
caronsing festivals were snfficient to retard a man 
abandoned to bis pleasnres. He was followed by an 
unwieldy mnltitude, not less tban sixty tbousand raen 
in arms, all corrupted by a life of debauchery. Tbe 
nnmber of retainers and foUowers of the army was 
still greater, all disposed to riot and insolence, even 
beyond tbe natural bent of tbe yilest slaves. To these 
inust be added a train of officers and servile conrtiers, 
too hanghty to be restrained within dne bounds, eyen 
thongh the cbief had practised the strictest discipline. 
The crowd was still increased by a conflnx of Senators 
and Roman luiights who came from Rome to greet the 
prince on bis way ; some impelled by fear, others to 
pay their court, and n ambers, not to be thougbt sullen 
or disafiiected. All went with the current. The po- 
pnlace mshed forth in crowds accompanied by an in- 
famoos band of pimps, of players, buffoons, and cha^ 
rioteersy by their ntility in vicions pleasnres all well 
known and dear to Yitellius. Such were the disgrace- 
fol connexions of the emperor, and he enjoyed them 
without a blush. To supply so yast a body with pro- 
yisions, the colonies and mnnicipal cities were ex- 
bausted ; the fruits of the earth, then ripe and fit for 
ose, were carried off; the husbandman was plundered ; 
and bis land, as if it were an enemy's country, was 
laid waste and ruined. 

LXXXY III. The fierce animosity that broke ont at 
Ticinum between the legions and the auxiliaries was 
not yet extinguisbed. Frequent quarreis occurred, 
and ended always in mntual slaughter. k^\sA\.\^^ 
p^aaaats and farmera fhey were saxe to V^e xxsAXLSxGk^w^«» 
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but agreed in nothing eise. The most dreadfiil car- 
nage happened within seven miles of Rome. At that 
place Yitellius ordered victuals, ready dressed, to be 
distributed among the soldiers, as if he had prepared 
a feast to pamper a band of gladiators. The common 
people, who had come in crowds from Rome, were dis- 
persed through the camp. To diyert themselves with 
what they thought an arch and pleasant trick, they cnt 
away the belts of the soldiers, and with an air of hu- 
mor asked, whether they were properly accoutred. 
The soldiers had no taste for raillery. They retaliated 
with their weapons, and feil with fury on the defence- 
less multitude. Among the slain was the father of one 
of the soldiers, killed as he stood engaged in conver- 
sation with his son. The unhappy victim was soon 
known ; and by that incident the farther effusion of 
blood was prevented. Rome in the mean time was 
thrown into consternation. A number of soldiers en- 
tered the city in a tumultuous manner, and rushed 
forward to the forum, impatient to see the spot where 
Galba perished. Covered. with the skins of sayage 
beasts, and wielding large and massy spears, the specr 
tacle which they exhibited to the Roman Citizens was 
fierce and hideous. Unused to crowded streets, they 
had not the skill to conduct themselves amidst a yast 
concourse of people, but with rüde forcepushed against 
the passengers ; and sometimes slipping down, or, as 
might happen, thrown by the pressure of the throng, 
they rose hastily to resent what was no more than an 
accident, and from abusiye language proceeded sword 
in band to the most violent outrages. The tribunes 
and centurions, at the head of their troops of cay^ry, 
paraded the streets in a warlike manner, and spread a 
general panic through the city. , 

I^XXXIX. ViteUius liünseli, \u \i\Ä m^YXai^ «t^- 
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parel, mounted on ä süperb horse, advanced from the 
Milvian bridge, while the Senate and the people 
pressed on before him to make way for their new 
master. His friends however remonstrated against his 
making a public entry in a military style, like a con- 
qneror marching into a city taken by storm. He con- 
formed to their ad vice, and having put on his senatorian 
robe, made his entry in a pacific manner. His troops 
followed in regulär order. The eagles of four legions 
led the way, with an equal number of Standards on 
each side. The colors of twelve squadrons of horse 
were displayed with great pomp. The infantry fol- 
lowed, and after them the cavalry. The procession 
was closed by four-and-thirty cohorts, distinguished 
by the arms and habits of their respective nations. 
The prefects of 'the camp, the tribunes, and principal 
centurions, arrayed in white, preceded their several 
eagles. The rest of the officers marched at the head 
of their companies. The blaze of arms and rieh ap- 
parel added splendor to the scene. The burnished 
collars of the common men, and the trappings of the 
horses, glittered to the eye ; while the whole presented 
a magnificent spectacle worthy of a better emperoi'. 
In this manner Yitellius proceeded to the capitol, and 
there embracing his mother, saluted' her by the name 
of Angnsta. 

' XC. On the following day Vitellius delivered a 
public harangue, and spoke of himself in magnificent 
terms, as if he had for his audience the Senate and 
people of a foreign city. He a^umed the yirtues of 
industry and teroperance ; never considering, that he 
was in the hearing of men who had seen his vices, and 
that every part of Italy through which he had passed 
had known and feit his abandoned pTofL\^«LC^ . ^V^ 
popaJace, as uaual, koowing neitheT traWi xkOT iÄ%«k- 
hood, and indifferent about botb, paid lliieYC ^.t^^i^>^» ^^ 
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flattery with noise and nproar. They pressed him to 
accept the title of Augustus : he declined it for some 
time ; but the voice of the rabble prevailed. He yielded 
to their importunity ; but his compliance was uselesa, 
and the honor was of short duration. 

XCI. In a city where superstition interpreted every 
thing, the first act of Vitellius, in the character of 
sovereign pontiff, was considered as an omen that jpor- 
tended mischief. He issued an edict conceming the 
rites and ceremonies of religion, dated the^^fifteentli 
before the calends of August, a day rendered inauspi« 
cious by two victories formerly obtained over the 
armies of Rome ; one at Cremera, and the other at 
Allia. But Vitellius was unacquainted with the an- 
tiquities of his country. He knew nothing of laws, 
either human or divine. The same stnpidity possessed 
his friends and his band of freedmenl The whole 
court seemed to be in a state of intoxication. In the 
assemblies held for the election of consuls, ViteUim 
assumed nothing above the rights of a Citizen. He 
behared to the candidates on a footing of equality. 
He attended in the theatre, giving his applause as a 
common spectator, and in the circus mixing with the 
factions of the populace. By those arts he tried to 
gain the suffrages of the electors ; arts, it must be 
acknowleged, often practised, and when subservient 
to honest purposes, not to be condemned. But in a 
man like Vitellius, whose former life was too well 
known, the artifice serred only to sink him into eon* 
tempt. % 

He went frequently to the Senate, even on friTolouf 

occasions, when the subject of debate was altogether 

uninteresting. In that assembly Helvidius PrisciUi 

pretor elect, happened to diffet fiom the opinion of the 

etaperor. Vitellius took fite in tVie mo\ft«^\ %\i>x\. €tAs^-> 

ing bimself in time, caYied ou l\i^ \TTÄsiU\i^Ä 55II ^Jafe.^^R»^ 
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ile tb Support bis authority. His friends, apprebeod« 
ng the consequences of a deep and smothered re- 
tentment, interposed with their good offices to soften 
»rejudiee. His answer was, * Nothing sew bas b«p-> 
>ened : two Senators bare differed in opinion ; and ii 
lot tbat a common occurrence ? I bare myself oflen 
>pposed tbe sentiments of Tbrasea/ Tbe allusion to 
I cbaracter so tmly eminent provoked a smile of 
^ontempt. Some bowerer were glad to find, tbat in- 
itead of tbe men wbo glittered in tbe sunsbine of 
i court, be cbose Tbrasea for tbe model of true great* 
ness. 

XCII. Publius Sabinus, tbe prefect of a cobort, 
ind Julius Priscus, a centurion, were adranced from 
tbose inferior stations to tbe command of tbe pretorian 
^uards. Tbe fovmer owed bis eleration to tbe friend* 
9bip of Valens, and tbe latter to tbat of Cascina. By 
tbose two ministers, tbougb always at variance with 
each otber, tbe wbole power of tbe State was usurped 
and exercised. Tbe autbority of tbe emperor was 
merely nominal : Valens and Csecina transacted erery 
thing. Their mutual animosity, which bad been 8up-> 
pressed during tbe war, but not extinguished, broke 
out at Rome with redoubled violence. Their friends, 
with officious care, envenome^ tbe minds of the rival 
statesmen, and tbe various factions tbat for ever dis* 
tract tbe city of Rome, fumisbed every day new 
materials to inflamc their jealousy. They vied with 
each otber for pre-erainence, and by intrigue, by 
cabal, by their train of followers, and their crowded 
lerees, endeavored to manifest their superiority ; wbile 
Vitellius wavered between both, and as bis inclinationi 
shifted, tbe balance changed alternately from one to 
the otber. Their autbority exceeded aVV \)0\»i^^^ %:cAl 
was tberefore, like all üi-gotten poNireT> \&afi«t\a^%3BA. 
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precarious. They saw the caprice that marked the 
character cfVitellius, one moment inflamed with anger, 
and the next lavish of bis favors. Neither of the 
ministers could be sure of fixing the affections of bis 
xnaster, and both despised and feared bim. 
; Nothing however could satisfy their rapacity : they 
seized bouses, gardens, and the whole wealtb of the 
empire ; wbile a number of illustrious men whom 
Galba bad recalied from banishment were left to 
languish in distress and porerty. Their Situation 
awakened no compassion in the breast of the emperor. 
He restored them, it is true, to their rights orer their 
freedmen ; and by that act of justice, not only gratified 
the Senators and other grandees of the city, but also 
gained the applause of the populace. But even this 
show of benignity was rendered useless by the low 
cunning that marks the genius of slavery. To evade 
the Claims of their patrons, the freedmen concealed 
their wealth in obscure places, or eise deposited it in 
the custody of the great. Some of them contrived to 
insinuate themselves into the imperial family, and 
there growing into favor, looked down with pride and 
iusolence on their disappointed masters. 

XCIII. The multitude of soldiers was so enormous, 
that the camp overflowed, and poured the redundant 
numbers into the city ; a wild disorderly band, who 
fixed their Station in the public porticos, and even in 
the temples. The men wandered about the streets of 
Rome so utterly careless, that they forgot wbere they 
were quartered. > Having nb regulär place of rendez- 
vous, and performing no kind of duty, they gave 
themselves up to the dissolute manners of the city, 
and the practice of vices too foul to be named. In 
this courae of life, their bodily strength decayed, the 
rigor of their minds was s\Mak Vu Ä\Q»\\i, wx^ Wiair 
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faealth iotirely neglected. They chose for their abode 
the most vile and infamons places in the neighborhood 
of the Yatican,' wbere they contracted diseases, tili 
an epidemic distemper began to rage among them. A 
dreadful mortality foUowed. The Gauls and Ger- 
mans stiffered most by their own impnidence. Infected 
with disorders, inflamed with ferers, and being natu- 
rally impatient of heat, they plunged into the Tiber, 
which unluckily was near at band, and took delight in 
cooling their limbs ; which proved a remedy as bad as 
the disease. The confusion introduced by another 
circumstance proved the bane of the army. It was 
thought adrisable to raise sixteen cohorts for the 
pretorian- camp, and four for the city, each to consist 
of a thousand men. This measure, by cabals among 
the soldiers, and the jcalousy subsisting between the 
two commanding officers, was the ruin of all discipline. 
Valens arrogated to himself the chief direction of the 
bnsiness. He had relieved Ca^cina and bis army, and 
on that account claimed pre-eminence. The Vitellian 
party had certainly gained no advantage over the 
enemy, tili the arrival of Valens gave life and rigor 
to the cause. If the slowness of bis march was at first 
liable to censure, the victory that followed made ample 
atonement, and redeemed the character of the general. 
The soldiers from the Lower Germany were to a man 
deroted to bis interest. It was on this occasion, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, that Caecina first began 
to meditate the treachery which he afterwards carried 
into execution. 
XCIV. The indulgence shown by Vitellius to bis 

1 The lands round the Vatican were covered with stag- 
nated water, and the air of course was unwholesonLe. Sti. 
Peter's church Stands there at present *, but BtoX\«t f^v^^ S2ci.« 
czrdihalß never reaide in that quarter. 
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piincipal officers was exceeded by notfaing but ikt 
liceatioosness of the common soldiers. Each man 
enrolled himself in what Company he thonght proper, 
and cbose bis own Station in the Service. Some pre- 
ferred the city cohorts ; and without considering merit 
or fitness for that employment, their wish was grati« 
fied. Others, who ooght to bare been selected, were 
suffered, at their own will and pleasure, to continne in 
the legions or the cavalry. This was the cboioe of 
numbers who had impaired their constitutions, and 
were therefore willing to remove from the snltry bestt 
of Italy to a more temperate climate. By tbese ar* 
rangements, the main strength of the legions and the 
cavalry was drafted away. A motley body of twenty 
thousand men was formed out of the wbde anny, 
without choice or judgment. The consequence was; 
that the camp retained neither the strength iior tiks 
beauty of miUtary System. 

Yitellius tfaought fit to barangue the soldiers. In 
the midst of bis speech a clamor broke out demandiig 
the execution of Asiaticus, and of Flavius and Rufi- 
nus, who had been Commanders in Gaul, and enlisted 
on the side of Yindex. Nor did Yitellius endeaTor to 
appease the tumult. From bis sluggisb temper no- 
thing like firmness or authority could be expected. 
He knew that the time for discharging the promised 
donative was ^awiog near; and having no fundste 
answer the expectation of the soldiers, be tbouglit it 
bis best policy to atone by mean compliances for that 
deficiency. In order however to raise supplies, a tax 
was imposed on all the freedmen of former emperors, 
to be collected in proportion to the number of their 
slaves. To squander with wild profusion was the 
onljr use of money known to Yitellius. He built a set 
of atäblea for the cbariote^tB>.aiidiYft^\.VEL^C&y^QBK«i% 
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onstant spectacle of gladiators and wild beasts ; in 
bis manner dissipatiog witb prodigality, as if bis 
reasury overflowed witb ricbes. 

XCY. Caßcina and Valens resolved to celebrate tbe 

irthday of tbeir master witb all demonstrations of 

oy. They gave a sbow of gladiators in every quarter 

•f the city, witb a display of porop and magnilicence 

leyond all example. Yitellius resolved to solemnise 

be obsequies of Nero. He erected altars to tbat em- 

i«ror in tbe Field of Mars. Tbe sigbt was bigbly 

»leasing to tbe yile and proiligate, but gave disgust to 

11 wbo bad any principle, or a spark of remaining 

irtue. Yictims were slain, fires were kindled, and 

he torch was carried by tbe Augustan priests ; an 

rder dedicated by Tiberius to tbe Julian family, in 

mitation of tbat consecrated by Romulus to Tatius 

he Sabine king. • From tbe victory at Bedriacum four 

lontbs bad not elapsed ; and yet in tbat sbort timc 

siaticus, tbe manumitted slave of tbe emperor, bad 

ready accumulated ricbes notbing sbort of tbe Poly- 

tti, tbe Patrobii, and otbers of tbe servile race, wbose 

nee bave been given up to tbe execration of mankind. 

3 court of Yitellius was not tbe scene of bonest 

ilation. No man endeavored to rise by bis virtue 

his talents. Tbe road to preferment was open to 

and luxury. He wbo entertained tbe prince in 

gayest manner, and witb sumptuous banquets 

ed tbat craving appetite, was sure to be in favor. 

vjoy tbe present bour, and seize witb avidity tbe 

ires near at band, was tbe wbole occupation of 

ins. Future events and distant consequences 

lim no solicitude. He is said to bave dissipated 

w montbs no less tban nine millions of sestcrces. 

fas tbe sad condition of Rome ; a great yet mi- 

city, obliged, in tbe space of one "^eaT^X^ ^f^%XL 

IT. VOL. IV. ^ 
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under tlie yoke of an Qtho and a Vitellins ; and stifi 
worse to snffer the depredations of ViniuSy ValeBs, 
IceluSy and Asiaticus, tili the people were at lengtii 
transferred like a herd of slares to Mucianns and 
Marcellus« New men sncceededy,- but the meaHoset 
were still the same. 

XCY I. The. first intelligence of a r evolt that re«died 
the ear of Vitellins was fhat of the third legion in 
Illyricum^ The acconnt was sent by Aponius Satnr- 
ninus, before that officer had formed bis resolution to 
join Yespasian. His dispatches, made np in the first 
tumult of surprise, did not State the whole of the mkh 
Chief. The creatores of the court, to soothe their master, 
endeavored to palliate every circumstance. They calkd 
it the seditious spirit of one legion only, whilis ereiy 
other army preserred nnshaken fidelity ^ and. tbere. was 
therefore no danger to be apprehended. Y iteüiiis ad- 
dressed the soldiers to tbe same effect. He added that 
the pretorians lately disbanded were the authors of 
false reports, fabricated with a seditions intent to dis- 
turb the public peace : but still fhere was no reason 
to fear a civil war. He made no mention of Yespa- 
sian ; and, to suppress all talk among the populace, » 
band of soldiers had Orders to parad& the streets. 
The policy however did not answer the end. Silenee 
was commandedy and the people talked witb greafter 
freedom. 

XCYII. Dispatches were notwithstanding sent to 
Germany, to Spain, and Britain, for a supply of men ; 
but as Yitellius wished to conceal the urgency of bis 
affairs, his Orders were not decisive, and by conse- 
quence the goyemors of the provinces were in no haste 
to obey. Hordeonius Flaccus, who commanded cn 
the banks of the Rhine, having reason to fear the de- 
4is^iif of the Bätayians, expocte^ \o\ivi^ ^^«x on bis 
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baads, and iherefore thougfat it pmdent not to dimi- 
niflli bis: force. In Britain, Veetius Bolanns was kept 
in a conftant alann by tbe resüess genius of the na-* 
Urea. At tbe aame time tbose tiro offlcera began to 
balance between Vitellina and Veapasian. Spain 
sbowed no alacrity* Tbat cowftry, left witbont a go-« 
▼eiuor of proconsubw anthority,.iiraB un^er the direc- 
tionof tbnee oommanders of legions, alleqnal in rank, 
and all TvilUng, aalong aaVitellias floiisbed in prospe- 
rity, to bold tbeir employmenta nnder bim, bnt in the 
day of distress ready to abandon bis eanse. Affairs in 
Afirica wore a better aspect. Tbe legion and tbe co- 
borts wbicb bad been räised in tbat country by Clo« 
diiui Macer, and disbaiided by GiEiiba, were again em- 
bodied by order of ViteHins, and tbe yoong men of 
tbe nation went in crowds tobe enrolled in tbe Service. 
Tbe faet was, Vitellina and Yespasian bad been pro- 
consüla in AMca ; tbe former gotremed witb modera- 
tion^ and was nemembered witb gratitude ; the latter 
inearved tbe batred of tbe people. From past trans- 
actions^ tbe proTince and tbe allies in tbe neigbborbood' 
ibrmed tbeir idea of wbat tbey bad to expect nnder 
tbe reagn of eitber of them : bat tbe event convinced 
tbem of tbeir error. 

XCYIII. Tbe exertions in Africa were at first car- 
ried on witb vigor. Yalerius Festus, the govemor of 
tbe proTince, co-operated witb the 2eal of the people, 
bat in a riiert time began to wayer between tbe con- 
tending parties. In bis letters and public edicts be 
stood firm for yite^ius; bis secret eorrespondence 
fevored Yespasian ; and, by this dupUcity, he hoped, 
in tbe end, to make terms for bimself witb the con-' 
qneror. In BbsBtia and tbe adjacent parts of Ganl 
certain emissaries^ employed by Ve8paa\a.i\'a ifv^fA« 
vwi» Mäued witb leiten and proclamaj^oo» Vn ^«ix 
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possessio!!. They were sent to Yitellius, and by bis 
Order put to deatb. Otbers by tbeir own address, or 
the protection of tbeir friends, escaped detectiou. Tbe 
consequence was, tbat tbe measures adopted by Yi- 
tellius were known to tbe opposite party, wbile tbose 
of Yespasian remained an impenetrable secret. Tbe 
stupidity of Yitellius gave tbe enemy tbis adyi^itage 
in tbe outset. Afterwards, wben tbe ps^sses over the 
Pannonian . Alps were secured by a cbain of posts, 
all intelligence by land was intirely cut off; and 
by sea, tbe.Etesian winds tbat favored tbe naviga- 
tion to tbe east, were adverse to tbe bomeward 
voyage. 

XCIX. Yitellius finding tbat tbe advanced parties 
of tbe enemy bad !nade an irruption into Italy, and 
news big witb danger arriving from every quarter, 
gave Orders to.bis generals to take tbe.field witbout 
delay. Csecina undertook tbe command, wbile Yalens, 
wbo was just risen from a sick bed, remained at Rome 
for tbe recovery of bis bealtb. Tbe German forces, 
marcbing out of tbe city, exbibited an appearance very 
different from tbe ferocity of tbeir first approach. 
Tbeir strengtb wasted ; tbeir vigor of mind depressed ; 
tbeir numbers tbinned ; tbeir borsejs slow and lifeless ; 
tbeir arms an incumbrance; and tbe men drooping 
under tbe beat of tbe season, overpowered by tbe 
dust, and unable to endure tbe weatber, presented to 
all wbo bebeld tbeir marcb, a languid, spiritless, and 
dejected army ; averse from labor, and for tbat reason 
ready to revolt. 

Tbe cbaracter of Csecina must be taken into tbe ac- 

count. Ambition was bis ruling passion : slotb and 

indolence, tbe effect of success and luxury, were vices 

newly contracted ; or, perbaps meditating even tben a 

sjtroke 0f pexüAy^ it was patt oi \xVa ^\asL A^ ^^osG^str. 
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nance whatever tended to impair the vigor of the 
army. The revolt of this Commander has been ascribed 
by various writers to Flavius Sabinus, who had the 
address, by the means of Rubrius Gallus, his inter- 
mediate agent, to sedace Caecina to the interest of his 
brother, under positive assurances that the terms sti> 
pulated between them would be ratified by Yespasian. 
The jealousy subsisting between Ccecina and Valens 
had its effect on the mind of an aspiring chief, who 
saw his rival in the highest credit with Yitellius, and 
was therefore easily persuaded to merit the protection 
df Ä new prince. 

C. Caecina took leare of Yitellins, and received at 
parting the highest marks of distinction. He sent 
forward a detachment of the cavalry to take possession 
of Cremona. The veterans of the fourteenth * and 
sixteenth legions followed, and after them the fifth and 
tWenty-second. The rear was closed by the twenty- 
first, distinguished by the name of Rapiax, and the 
first legion called the Italic, with the vexillaries of 
three British legions, and the flower of the auxiliary 
fbrces. Caecina was no sooner set out on his expedi- 
tion than Valens sent directions to the army which he 
bad conducted into Italy to wait for his arrival, accord- 
ing to the plan which, he said, was settled between 
himself and Caecinar But the latter being on the spot, 
and by conseqnence having greater weight and in- 
fluence, assured the men that, on mature deliberation, 
that whole plan had been altered, to the end that they 
migbt meet the first impression of the enemy with the 

1 Brotier thinks that there is a mistake in the text. The* 
fourteenth legion, he observes, stood firm for Otho, and- for 
that reason was sent into Britain. Bat perhaps the veterans 
who had served their time, and were still retained in the ser- 
rice^ were left iji Itaiy. 
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united vigor of the Mrmy. Having thus secured in Um 
owii liaiidfl the «rbole conuniaid, he orderedthe legiom 
to prooeed by rapid marcbes to Cremoma, wliile a 
large detacbineüit went forwasd to HostiJia^ He lam- 
«elf turned off towards Raveimay under a pceienoe of 
conferring with the officers of the fleet, bot, in fact, 
with a deaigii to make the best of bis way to tbe city 
of Pavia, indgiag tbat place 4be fittest for a treaaoo- 
able conveiütioii. He tbere jmet Jivdliua Baflwu« a 
man who, fjrQin « «qnadron of borse« bad boen raiaed 
by Vitellin« to tbe oommand of two flaets, cme «t Ba^ 
venna, and the other at Misennm. Not content with 
that sadden Hse» be thoüght bimself imtiUed to be 
made prefe^t of tbe pretorian gnards. Tbat di^ap« 
pointnient' be considered as an ügury» and iberelbi« 
resolved to gratify bis unfnst resentment by a stioke 
of perfidy. For ibis pvpose be joined Csecina. Wbidi 
seduced the other cannot now be known» Two eyiT 
minds migbt form tbe same blacfc. desiga, and baring 
formed it, they wonld find in congenial qnalities a 
secret impvlse to «Aeb other. 

CI. In tbe memoiris of yarions anthors who com» 
posed tbeir work dxamg tbe reign of the Flaviaa 
family» we are told th«t Oeß^na acted on the most 
iipright principles, witii a view to the public tranqufl* 
lity and the gpod of bis country. Bat this aeenfl to 
be the langnage of flattery to tbe reig^ng priace. 
The condnct of 0«dciiui may be fairly traced to other 
motives. Tb«ß na(taral inconstancy of tbe man, and* 
after bis treacbery to Galba, tbe cotafirmed babit of 
betrayiog withont a blush, would be sufficient to re- 
move all donbt» if we bad not to add to the account 
his disappointed ambition, and the corrosione of enyy, 
with wbich he saw bimself eclipsed by tbe snperior 
ß-enju8 of his rival. Eathex tWu \)^ %\u^v^ant«d by^ 
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otbers in the esteem of Yitellias, tlie min of tbat em- 
]^ror was Ms remedy. 

flaving settkd bis plan of Operations with Bassns, 
Ctecina once more put himself at the head of the le- 
gions, Mtid by Yarious artifices began to undermine the 
interest o€ Yitellius, and wean the centurions and 
soldfers ftom aU affeetion for bis person. Bassus on 
bis part ^iras eqnally active, and met with little diffi«* 
colty. The officers and meu belonging to the fleet 
remembered tbat tbey bad lately distinguished them«- 
selvies in l^e cause of Otbo, and were tberefore ready 
to declare againirt the enetay wbo bad triumphed oret 
bim. 




r ■ {-. 



BOOK in. ^ .^ 

S£CT. I. MEANWHIL6 the leadot« of Vespasian's party^ 
acting in concert, and with strict fidelity, laid tbe plan 
of tbeir Operations witb better success. Tbey met at 
Psstovio, tbe winter-quarters of the thirteenth leg^on, 
and fbere beld a Council of war. The question on 
wbicb tbey deliberated was, Which was most advisable» 
to secure tbe passes orer tbe Pannonian Alps, and 
tbere make halt tili tbe forces bebind came np to their 
Support» or to pusb forward witb rigor, and penetrate 
at ottce into Italy. Some proposed dilatory measures» 
in Order to pursue tbe campaign witb their united 
force. Tbey founded their opiniou on IIl« CqIWh^'^ 
reasoD : * Tbe fame^ and valor of the 0«ttti»Ki\^<^T& 
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were greatly to be dreaded. Vitellius had been rein- 
forced by the flower of the army in Britain. The 
legions on the side of Vespasian were inferior in nnm- 
ber, and had been lately conquered. They talked in-* 
deed with ferocity ; but the minds of the vanquished 
are always depressed. If the Alps were g^arded by a 
chain of posts, Mucianus would have time to come 
up with the strength of the east, and Vespasian, in the 
mean time, would remain master of the sea». He had 
powerful fleets, and the provinces espoused bis caoset 
With these resources he might if necessary prepare 
bis measures for a second war. The advantages there- 
fore which might arise from delay were sufficiently 
evident ; new succors would arrive, and their present 
force in the mean time would not be exposed to the 
Chance of war.' 

II. This reasoning was opposed by Antonius Primus, 
the grand promoter of the confederacy. * Activity,' 
he Said, * will give every advantage to Vespasian, and 
prove the ruin of Vitellius and bis party. The con- 
querors have gained nothing by their victory : an the 
contrary, their vigor is melted down in sloth and 
luxury. They are neithler inured to a regulär camp, 
nor trained to arms, nor kept in exercise by military 
duty. Dispersed througb the municipal towns of 
Italy, they have lost their martial spirit, and now are 
soldiers to their landlords only. Their taste of plea- 
sure is a new acquirement, and they enjoy it witb the 
same. spirit that formerly incited them to the most 
ferocious deeds. The circus, the theatre, and the de-^ 
lights of Rome, have sunk their vigor, and disease has 
r endered them unfit for military duty. Allow them 
time, and they will recruit their strength. The very 
Jdea of war will animate their drooping courage. Their 
reaourcßß are great ; Genaaii'y \a ü^w ^\. \wcsA^ %jad 
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from that hive new swarms may issue forth : Britain 
is separated by a narrow Channel : Spain and Gaul lie 
contiguous, and from both they may draw supplies of 
men and horses and money. All Italy is theirs, and 
the wealth of Rome is at their'mercy. Should they 
resolve to wage a distant war, they have two fleets, 
and the Illyrian sea lies open to their Operations. In 
tliat case, what will be the use of posts and stations on 
the Pannonian Alps? and what the advantage of draw-^ 
ing the war into length ? Wait for another campaign ; 
and where in the meau time are we to find supplies of 
money and provisions ? To a^t with vigor is our best^ 
onr only expedient. The legions of Pannonia were 
surprised, not conquered : they are now breathing re- 
venge ; they wish for nothing so much as an opportu- 
nity to signalise their valor in the field. The forces 
of Moesia have neither wasted their strength, nor have 
they been humbled by a defeat. If the strength on 
botb sides is to be estimated by the number of the 
men, and not of the legions, the superiority is on the 
side of Vespasian. In bis army no corruption, no li- 
centiousness. Even former misfortunes are now of 
use : the men have seen their error, and the sense of 
shame has established discipline and good Order. In 
the last action the cavalry suffered no disgrace: on 
the contrary, though the event of the day was adverse, 
they broke through the ranks of the enemy. And if 
two sqnadrons of horse, one from Pannonia, and the 
other from Moesia, could bear down all before them, 
what may not be expected from the Joint force of six- 
teen squadrons, whose banners glitter in the Service of 
Vespasian ? Their impetuosity in the first onset, their 
uproar, the clangor of their arms, and the clouds of 
dust raised by their horses' hoofs, will confound, dis- 
tract^ apd orerwhelm a feeble enem^ , 'wVo "V^s^Vi^V 
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their warlike spirit. What I adrisey I am wilÜDg to 
execute* Those who have not taken a decided reso- 
lution may if they will remain behind* Xet them de« 
tain their legiomi. Give me the ligbt^armed cohorti : 
I ask BO more. With those gallant sokliers my inten- 
tion is to force a passage isto Italy. The YiteQiAM 
will ahrink from the attack ; and wiien you bear tiie 
tidings, you will tiien panue the footsteps of AntoinU) 
glad to follow wfaeie yictoiy leads the wmy.' 

III. Such was fhe reasoning of ^is active partisaa» 
He delirered the whole with a spirit tliat coirvinced 
the pmdent, and ronsed the timoroos. His eyes ilaidied 
fiire ; his voice expanded, that the oeBtarioas and sei* 
diers, who had pressed into the conneil-rOott, nigllt 
hear the seatiments of a brave and experieneed oiBoer. 
All were carried away by a torrent of eloqa^iee. ' Hüb 
crowd extoUed his conrage, and despised the other oft- 
oers for their want of spirit. He, and he alone, was tke 
man of enterprise, the general wortiiy of tiie eommMNU 
In a former comKäl of war, where Vespasian's letteft 
were read to the whole meeting, Antonios had an* 
nounced his character, and made a deep impression ea 
the minds of the soldiers. On that occasion he entered 
with wannth into the debate, disdaining tbe littie poMcy 
of using eqoiTOcal terms, which might afterwanla re* 
ceive the constmction that snited the viewa of Ihe 
Speaker. Intrepid and decisive, be iaid bimself open 
at once. He spoke with that frank and generous ardor 
which is always sure to captivate the affections of tiie 
army. The soldiers admired a general wboni tbey saw 
ready to share erery danger, and to be their partner 
in the rashness or the glory of the enterprise. 

lY . The person who, in the opinion of tbe common 

men, filled the second place, was Comelitts Fnscns, 

^ ptocurator of the proTinc«. T\ia.\ ^3%<&«t) V^ bis 
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Ireedom of ap^ech, had already pledged himself to the 
caaB0 : if it miicaiaried, his bold aad forward oensure 
of Vitellius Icdft him no roosi to retreat. Thus AmpiuB 
FlaTÜtttm« atood ia a ▼ery different light. His natural 
•lowneM, reodeied still more languid by the increase 
pf years, &Bew on Ydm ;the sjtspicioii of the soldiers, 
wlio kaew tiiatfae was allied to Yitellius. Ib the 
beginninf io£ the present commotions he fled from his 
post, to AYoid the stonn then gathering Found him, 
avd shortly afterwards retumed to the prorince, with 
latent, AS was generally imagined, to execute «ome 
Ireacherous desi^. He had made his esbape into 
Italy ; but» when he heard that the legtons were in 
motion, he retumed to Pannonia, and resamed his au« 
tbority , ieiid of iiino¥atio&, aad willing to hazard him- 
self in the tronbles of a civil war. To this last step he 
was inctted by the adviee of Cornelius Fuscus, who 
wäihed to see hin in Pannonia ; not with a view of 
deriving advantage from his talents, but because the 
aame of a consular officer was of moment, and, in the 
int efforts of m. party not yet established, a person of 
that rank night gire credit and lustre to the cause. 

y . The raareh into Italy being the measure adopted, 
ia oider to secare the passes over the mountains, let- 
ters w^ere sent to Aponius Satuminus, ordering him to 
advance by rapid marches with his amy from Moesia. 
At the aane tine, that the provinces thus evacuated 
night not He open to the incursions of barbarians on 
the borders, the chie£i of the lazyges, a people of 
Sarmatia, were engaged to co<operate with the Roman 
army. The new allies offered to bring into the field a 
body of the natives, and also their cavalry, in which 
eonsists the strength of the country. Their senrice 
however was not accepted, lest a number of foreign 
mereetimea shovlä take adyantage of l\ie ^\»^x^Ocijs^^ 
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that convulsed the empire, or for better pay desert to 
the opposite party. The Suevian nation had at all 
times given proofs of their steady attachment to the 
interest of Rome ; and no doubt being entertained of 
their fidelity, their two kings, Sido and Italicus, were 
admitted into the league. On the confines of Rha^tia, 
where Portius Septiinius, the procurator of the pro- 
vince, remained firm to Vitellius, a ränge of posts was 
ßtationed to bridle that part of the country . With this 
view Sextilius Felix was sent forward, at the bead.of 
a squadron of horse called Auriana, eight cohorts, 
and the militia of Noricum, with Orders to line tbe 
banks of the river iEnus, which divides Rbaetia from 
Noricum. Those two Commanders were content to act 
on the defensive, and no engagement followed. The 
fate of empire was elsewhere decided. 

VI. Antonius Primas began his march at the head 
of a body of vexillaries drafted from the coborts, and 
a detachment of the cavalry. He pnshed forward with 
eager speed to the invasion of Italy, accompanied by 
Arrius Varus, an ofiicer of distinguished valor, who 
had served iinder Corbulo in Armenia, and from the 
talents and brilliant success of that applauded Com- 
mander derived all his reputation. In secret cabals 
with Nero he is said to have whispered away tbe cha- 
racter of his general, Converting into crimes tbe emi- 
nent virtues of that great officer. He rose to the rank 
ofprincipal centurion; but bis suddeu advancement, 
obtained as it was by treacherons arts, proved his min 
in the end. Antonius, in conjunction with this Com- 
mander, took possession of Aquileia. The adjacent 
towns submitted with alacrity. At Opitergium and 
Altinum they were received with demonstrations of 
joy. At the last ofthose places a garrison was left to 
check tbe Operations of t\ie Aeet st^Wow^^ ^ Ba.yemia, 
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which was' not then known to have revolted. The 
eitles of Pataviüm and Ateste made a voluntary sur- 
render. The two generals received intelligence that 
three Yitellian cohorts, with the squadron of horse 
called Scriboniana, had taken post.at Forum AUienum, 
and, after thtowing up a bridge, loitered away the 
time in careless secürity. The opportunity seemed 
fair to attack them by surprise. At the dawn of day 
the place was taken by storm, before the enemy had 
tjme to get under arms. It had been previously issued 
09t in Orders, that, after a moderate slaughter, the as- 
sailants should giye quarter to the rest, and by the 
terror of their arms force them to join Vespasiau's 
party. Numbers surrendered at discretion; but the 
greater part broke down the bridge, and saved them- 
selves by flight. 

VII. The fame of a victory, obtaiued in the begin-» 
ning of the war, made an impression favorable to Ves- 
pasian's cause. In a short time after two legions, 
namely, the seventh, . called Galbiana, and the tl^ir- 
teentb, named Gemina, uuder the command of Vedius 
Aquila, arrived at Padua. A few days were speut at 
that place to refresh the men. In that interval Mi- 
nucius Justus, prefect of the camp to the seventh le- 
gion, enforcing bis Orders with more severity than was 
consistent with the nature of a civil war, provoked 
the fury of the soldiers. He was ordered to join Ves- 
pasian, and by tbat artifice he saved his life. Antonius 
at that time had the judgment to do.a public act, which 
had been long desired, and by consequence gave uni- 
versal satisfaction. He ordered the statues of Galba, 
which the rage of civil discord had levelled to the 
ground, to be again set up in all the muuicipal towns. 
By doing honor to the-memory of Galba,' and revivin^ 

.l.Aftßr tbe ira/smities occasioned "b.^ Ot\io «n^ N\\.€^vaÄ, 
the memory of Galba was held in bigb xeapecl\>'^ V)ti^.\^^ö\^^* ^ 
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the hopes of a mined partf , Antonins had no donlyt' 
bat he thoidd greaüy serve the cause in which he wai 
embarked. 

VIII. Where to fix the Beat of war was How a 
question of momeiit. Yerona was thongfat the moft 
eligible spot. In that open ehampaign countiy th0 
caTairy, in which the strength of the anny conaistedy 
wonid have ample space ; and the glory of wrestidg 
out of the handa of Vitellius a colony so strong' add 
fiorishing wonld draw afler it the greatest adrantages« 
The «rmy pnshed forward with rapidity, and in ^dr 
nn»ch became masters of Yicetia ; a city in itself fff 
small importance, but, being^the birth-place of Caeciaa, 
the aeqnisition was deemed a triumph oyer the adveiBe 
general. The reduQtion of Terona bronght an acees^ 
sion of wealth, and gave an example to otlier citSe»^ 
Moreover, as it lies between Rhaetia and the Julian Alps, 
it was a post of importance, where an aitny in force 
migfat command the pass into Italy, and render it im- 
perrious ta the Gennan annies. Of these operattous 
Vespasian had no icnowlege: on the eontrary, bis 
Orders were, that the troops shonld halt at Aqoileia, 
and push the war no farther tili Mncianus arrived with 
all bis force. Vespasian explained the motives that 
determined bis- connsels. While he was master €i 
Egypt, the granary of Italy,' and connnanded besides 
the reyennes of the most opulent prorinces, the Vitel- 
lian^anny, för want of pay and proTisions, might be 
forced to capitulate. Mucianns, in all bis letters^ te- 
commended the same measnre ; adding, Ihat a yicftory 
obtained without blood, and without cansing « tear tii 
be shed, wonld be the tmest glory. Bat those reaseas 

1 Bgypt was the Iloanii grantry of com ; and Plizesr the 
jaunger a&ya that the people oi Üi«x comiiXxi Nv«t^ -^x^^xid to 
^nd.that tbe eonqnerora oi the wotV^ 4«^^^^^ Qtk\:&k«aLte 
*hgir dmür maintenancek 
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were specious and ostensible only : avarice of fame was 
his motive ; he wished to engross the whole honor of 
the war. Bnt tlie fact was, Yespasian and his genen^ 
planned their opezations in a distant part of the world, 
and before theür Orders conld arrtve the blow was 
strack. 

IX» Antoniiut was not of a temper to remain in« 
adiye. He resalred to attempt the stations of the 
tnemy. His attaek. was sudden; and after trying in a 
gUg^ engagement the streng^ and disposition of the 
VitelliaBS, he thonght proper to desist. Both parties 
Bttired with eqnal success. In a short time afterwards 
Csecina. pitched his camp in the neighborhood of Ye- 
fOtta,. between the village of Hostilia and the morass 
on. the banks of the river Tartarus. This post afforded 
lim erery adrantage : he had the river in his rear, and 
tiie fens on each flank. He wantSed nothing-but fldelity. 
Beycmd all qiüBStion he had it in his power, with the 
whole strength of his army, to cmsh two legions ander 
AntomoSy. who had not yet been joined by the Moesian 
atmy, or, at least, he might have forced them by a 
dumefal flight to eracaate Ilaly. Bat he trifled away 
the time with specions delays, and losing all his op- 
portunitiesy treacherously sacrificed the most precious 
moments of the war. He carried on a correspondence 
with Antonias, content by his letters to debate with a 
man whom he ought to hare conqaered. He continued 
to temporise, tili by secret negotiationa he settled the 
price of perfidy. 

Döring this suspenso Apomos Satuminus arrived 
at Verona with the seventh legipn, called the Claadian, 
ander the command of Vipsanias Messala, then in the 
rank of tribune ; a man of illastrious birth, and of a 
character worthy of hia ancestors : of all who eutsc^^ 
imto that wnr, ih» oxdy person who GaxnftdLm\2kk\^'i& 
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fair and honorable motives. With this reinforcemeDt 
the army amounted to no more than three legions; 
and yet to that inferior force Caecina thought proper 
to despatch a letter, condenining the rashness of men 
who, after their late defeat, presumed again to try the 
fortune of the field. He extoUed the brayery of the 
German soldiers, making the slightest mention of Vi- 
tellius, but with regard to Y espasian not hazarding one 
disrespectful word. Nor was there in the whole teuer 
of his letter a Single expression that tended either to 
impress the enemy with fear, or to induce them to re- 
Yolt. Yespasian's generals returned an answer in a 
style of raagnanimity. They entered into no defence 
of their former conduct ; they bestowed the bighest 
praise on Yespasian : rel3ring on the goodness of their 
cause, they spoke with confidence of the event» and 
without peserve declaimed against Yitellius in the style 
of men who had nothing to fear. To the tribunes and 
eenturions who had been rewarded by Yitellius they 
promised a continuance of the same favors, and in ex- 
plicit terms invited Caecina to join their party. The 
letters of that officer, and the several answers, were 
read, by order of Antonius, in the hearing of the army. 
The soldiers observed the caution with which Csecioa 
spoke of Yespasian, and the undisguised contempt of 
Yitellius expressed by the Flavian generals. From 
that circumstance they derived new alacrity, and 
thorough confidence in their cause. 

X. Antonius, reinforced by the arrival of two le- 
gions, namely, the third, commanded by Dillius Apo* 
nianus, and the eighth,^by Numisius Lupus, resolved 
to make a display of his strength, and inclose Yerona 
with lines of circumvallation. An accident interrupted 
the progreas of the works. It happened that the Gal- 
bjaa legion was employed in aVv a^N^wc^^ :\ä«xX ^^ tW 
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trencbesy fronÜDg the enemy. They perceived ät a 

distance a body of cavalry, and, though in fact they 

were iriends, mistook them for a party of the Vital- 

lians. Thinking themselyes betrayed, they seized their 

armsy and, in the hurry of surprise, charged Ampius 

Flavianus as the author of the plot. They had no kind 

of proof ; but they hated the man, and hatred was suf- 

ficient eridence of bis guilt. They roared and da- 

mored for bis blood ; and nothing less they said would 

satisfy their indignation. He was the kinsman of Vi- 

tellius, the betrayer of Otho, and He had embezzled 

the donative intended for the soldiers. These re- 

proaches were loud and yiolent. Flavianus endea- 

Yored to obtain a hearing: he stretched forth bis 

bauds ; he prostrated himself before them, rent bis 

garments, beat bis breast, and with tears and groans 

endeavored to mitigate resentment. The men despised 

bim in that abject condition, and from bis distress in- 

ferred a confession of guilt. 

Aponius Saturninus attempted to speak, but was 

verpowered foy a general clamor. The rest of the 

(ficers were silenced in like manner. Antonius was 

le only person who could make himself heard. To 

8 authority and eloquence he united the art of 

inaging the temper of the soldiers. Their rage, 

Mreyer, did not subside : from foul abuse they pro- 

ded to violence, and even began to brandish their 

ipons. The general ordered Flavianus to be seized 

loaded with irons. This was understood to be no 

e than a subterfuge to elude the vengeance of the 

lers, who rushed to the tribunal, and, having dis- 

>d the guards, threatened immediate execution. 

nius opposed bis bosom to their fury, and draw- 

ig sword, declared aloud that he would fall by 

weapons or hia own. He loolLedi ato^w^^ vdl- 

\CIT. VOL. IV. 'Ä 
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IkeaHiBtUKcofall, wkoB lie d&er km 
saw distiii^;iDalied by aay kind of military decot 
he diiecled hm eyes to tlie eaglcs and standaids, 
gods of tkc camp, asd m a pafhetic straia ih^ 
tiiem to tranafiiie that frantic ^irit mto the Im« 
Üie enemy. At leu^ tlie sedifion begaa to 
aad day clowiag apace, the Ben withdiew to tbeii 
la tbe cooiae oftiie night Flavianns lell the camy 
had not travelled far when he receiTed letten' 
Vespasian, in a s^e that left him so room to fi 
displeasnie of the piince. 

XI. The firensy of the aoldien did not stop 

It spiead as it weie by contigion, and feil wü 

lence on Aponias Satnminna, who had broi^b 

bim the Mocaian foices. A letter to ViteDii 

be^ intercepted, and he was snpposed to be t] 

thor. The stoiy was beBeired, and all were liie 

resentment. The tnmnlt did not, as before, 

when tiiesoldiers were fiUigoed with the labon 

day: it bioke ont at noon, when they were i 

Tigor, and for that reason more to be dreaded» 

«nHke the spirit of ancieBt times ! Under the i 

pnblic, a generoos emolation in Tirtne and heroii 

was tiie only stmggle in a Roman camp : bnt i 

be the foiemost in sedition waa the grand efkm 

depraTedandlioentionsaoldiery. The fory that s 

itaelf againat FlaTianna waa iniamed to madneaa a 

Satnndnna. The Mceaian legiona made it a mei 

the Pannonian anny, that in the bite insnrrectio 

1 This pasnge seems to bare been misonderstood \ 
of the commentaton. They observe that there w«s m 
cient time ibr Vespasian to receire intelligence aa^ 
an anaww &rocable to FlaTianiis : bat they migbt h 
cdSüecteA that be, wbo bad a long jonmey to make, bm 
^^'yiveeiTed the lettenia «i^esdonat some plaof 
xoad. 
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. lent their assistance ; and, in return, the Pannonians 
led their friends, willing to encourage a mutiny, by 
ich they hoped that their own guilt would be justi- 
.9 or at least excused. With this spirit all were 
iy to repeat their crime. They rusbed to the gar- 
18, where Satnminus was Walking for recreation. 
tonios opposed the mutineers : Messala and Aponia- 
I exerted their best endeavors, but without effect. 
Saturninus had not luckily found a lurking-place in 
fumace of a bath not then in nse, there is no doubt 

he ' must have fallen a sacrifice. As soon as an 
K>rtnnity offered he dismissed bis lictors, and made 

best of bis way to Padua. There being now no 
ier of consular rank left with the army, the whole 
imand devolved on Antonius. The soldiers were 
Ling to submit to bis anthority. The other officers 
lined all competition. But if the general did not, 
secret practices, excite the two seditions, that he 
De might gaiu the honor of the war without a rival, 

suspicion which numbers entertained was injurious 
liis character. 

UI. During these transactions the camp of Yitel- 
I was not free from disturbance. The discord there^ 

not originale from suspicions entertained by the 
liers, but had its source in the perfidy of the general 
cers. Lucilius Bassus, who commanded the fleet 
Ravenna, had already drawn oyer to bis party a 
nber of the marines, all natives of Dalmatia and 
nnonia, and those provinces having all already de- 
red for Vespasian, ready to follow the example of 
ir couutrymen. The dead of night was chosen as 

fit time for carrying their treasonable designs into 
cution. At that hour, when all was hushed in sleep, 

conspirators agpreed to meet in the qiiaitfii ^\i<e^t^ 

cdojv were deposited. BassuB Tem^iu«^ vEL\i\% 
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own house, conscious of bis treacbery, or, perhaips, 
alarmed for. himself, and willingto wait the issue. 
The masters of the galleys began tbe revolt. They 
seized the Images of Yitellius, and put to tbe sword all 
who attempted to resist. The common berd, witb tbeir 
usual love of Innovation, went over to Yespasian. 
Bassus in that moment ventured to appear, ayowing 
bimself the author of the treason. Tbe fleet imme- 
diately chose another Commander. Cornelius Fuscus 
was the person appointed. That officer soon appeared 
at Ravenna, and took on bim bis new commission. 
By bis Order Bassus, under a proper g^ard, but 
bonorably treated, was obliged to embark for- Atria. 
At that place he was thrown into fetters by Mennins 
Rufinus, who commanded tbe garrison ; but be was 
soon released at the desire of Hormus, one of Vespi- 
sian's freedmen, who it seems bad tbe presumption to 
figure away among the general officers. 

XIII. The defection of tbe fleet was no sooner 
known tban Caecina, baving removed out of tbe way 
the best part of bis army under various pretexts of 
military duty, called a meeting of the principal cea- 
turions, and a select party of soldiers, iu tbe place as- 
signed for tbe eagles, the most private part of the 
camp. He there opened bis mind witbout reserve. 
He expatiated in praise of Yespasian, and painted 
forth in glaring colors the strengtb of tbe combinatioii 
formed in bis favor. Tbe fleet, be said, bad revolted, 
and by consequence Italy would be distressed for pro- 
visions. Spain and botb the Gauls were up in anns: 
at Rome the minds of men were wavering, and a storm 
was ready to burst on Yitellius. Tbe men wbom An- 
tonius had engaged in the plot tbrew off tbe mask, and 
the rest, incited by tbeir example, took tbe oatb of 
Melity to Yespasian, T\ie \mÄ%eÄ oi N^Xk^^qi!^ ^«« 
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)m from the ensigns, and dispatches were sent off 
ith intelligence to the adverse army. This trans- 
ction was no sooner kDOwn in Caecina's camp than 
le rest of the soldiers rushed in a body to the qnarter 
f the eagles and Standards. They saw the name of 
'espasian displayed to view, and the images of Y itel- 
ns scattered about in fragments. A deep and sullen 
ilence followed. A general uproär soon broke ont, 
Dd with one voice the men exclaimed, ' Where is now 
le glory of the German armies ? Without hazarding 
battle, and without a wound, we must lay down our 
rms, and deliver ourselves to the enemy bound in 
liains. And to what enemy ? To the legions lately 
anqaished by superior valor ; nay, to a part of those 
igions : for the strength and bulwark of Otho's forces, 
16 first and fourteenth, are not with the army. And 
i this the issue of our fame in arms, and of our late 
lorious victory? Did so many brave and gallant 
sldiers distinguish themselves by their bravery in the 
eld, that they might now, like a drove of slaves, be 
elivered up to Antonius, a man formerly banished 
)r his crimes t^ The fleet we are told has revolted : 
nd shall eight legions be transferred as an appendage 
) their treachery ? Bassus, it seems, will have it so ; 
nd such is the pleasure of Caecina. They have de- 
poiled the prince of his houses, his gardens, and his 
reäsure, and they want now to rob him of his soldiers ; 
f soldiers who, with swords in their hands, and in füll 
ossession of their strength and vigor, are to yield 
rithoot an engagement, and bear the scorn and niock- 
ry of Vespasian and his party . To such as may here- 
fter desire an account of the battles we have fought, 

1 Antonius had been convicted of extottiQii, ^lA loit \}i^'^\. 
fence aent into bamahment -, Anntda, xiv . 40. 
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and the dangers which we bave encountered, wbat 
answer shall we make V 

XIV. Such were the complaints, and such the lan- 
guage, not of individuals only, but of the whole body. 
Eaeh man spoke bis feelings, and all concurred in one 
general uproar. The fifth legion took the lead : tbey 
restored the Images of Vitellius ; they seized Caecina, 
and loaded bim with fetters. Fabius FabuUus, Com- 
mander of the fifth legion, and Cassius Longus, the 
prefect of the camp, were declared commanders-in- 
Chief. A party of marines belonging to three ligbt 
galleys feil into the hands of the enraged soldierj, 
and, though Ignorant of all that passed, and innocent 
of the late defection, were to a man put to the sword. 
After this exploit the discontented troops broke np 
their camp, and having demolished the bridge, marched 
back to Hostilia, and thence to Cremona, where Ute 
first legion, called Italica, and the one-and-twentieth, 
known by the name of Rapax, had been stationed by 
Caecina. 

XY. Apprised of these transactions, Antonius re- 
solved, while the enemy was still distracted, and di»- 
persed at different stations, not to let the war langidsb 
tili the Vitellians began to act with unanimity, and the 
generals recovered their authority. He knew that 
Valens had set out from Rome, and Caecina's trea- 
chery, he had reason to think, would make him push 
forward with expedition to join the army. The zeal 
of Valens for the cause in which he embarked was 
sufficiently distinguished, and he was known to be an 
officer of experience. Besides this, a large bodyof 
Germans was expected to force their way throogh 
Rhaetia into Italy, and Vitellius had sent for succors 
Jnto Britain, Gaul, and Spain ; a formidable prepara- 
tion, jf Antonius had not det«xm\ne^\^^\rCij^^dftci-- 
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«VC blow. He moved with bis whole army from Ve- 
rona, and in two days arrived at Bedriacum. On the 
foUowing moming he set the legions to work at the in«^ 
trenchments, and, nnder color of foraging, but in truth 
to give the men a relish for plnnder, sent the auxiliary 
cohorts to ravage the plains near Cremona. To Sup- 
port them in this expedition, he himself, at the head 
of four thonsand horse, advanced eight miles beyond 
Bedriacum ; while bis scouts took a wider ränge, to 
discorer the motions of the enemy. 

XYI. About the fifth hour of the day a soldier at 
fall speed bronght intelligence that the enemy was ap- 
proaching. He had seen their advanced parties, and 
distinctly heard the bnstle of the whole army. An- 
tonius began to prepare for action. While he was de- 
liberating, Arrius Yarus, eager to distinguish himself, 
advanced at the head of a party of horse, and put the 
front line of the Yitellians to the rout. The slaughter 
was inconsiderable. A party of the enemy advanced 
to Support the broken ranks, and change the fortune of 
the fleld. Yarus and his men were obliged to give 
ground, and they who had pursued with eagemess 
were now in the rear of the retreat. In this rash 
action Antonius had no share. He foresaw the conse^^ 
qnence, and now exerted himself to prevent farther 
mischief. Having exhorted his men, he ordered the 
eavalry to open their ranks, and draw off in two di- 
TÜions towsürds the flanks of the army, in order to 
leave a void space for the reception of Yarus and his 
routed party. The legions were called out, and, in the 
conntry round, the signal was given to the foraging 
cohorts to abandon their booty, and repair forthwith 
to the field of battle. Yarus in the mean time retumed 
to the main body, covered with dismayy^^^M ^^ ^V 
pearaaee difhiBing terror througli tüike tmi^b. 1^% w^ 
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his men bad retreated with precipitation : the able and 
the wounded in one promiscuous panic fled before the 
enemy, all in wild confusion, and on a narrow cause- 
way, obstructing one another. 

XYII. Antonius, in this pressing exigence, omitted 
nothing that could be expected from a Commander of 
experience and undaunted valor. He rallied the broken 
ranks : where the men were giving way, by his pre- 
sence he revived their drooping oourage ; wherever 
there was either danger, or an advantage to be taken, 
he was ready on the spot, with his directions, with his 
voice, with his sword, inspiring courage, conspicuous 
in every part of the field, and manifest to the enemy. 
His CQurage rose to the highest pitch, and transported 
him beyond himself. In a noble fit of martial ardor, 
he transfixed with his spear a standard-'bearer in the 
act of fiying, and instantly seizing the colors, advanced 
against the enemy. This bold exertion had its effect. 
A party of cavalry, in number about a bundred, feit 
the disgrace of deserting their general, and retumed 
to the Charge. The nature of the ground favored An- 
tonius. The causeway was narrowest in that part, and 
the bridge over the river that flowed in the rear being 
broken down, the men could not pursue their fiight 
where the banks were steep, and the fordable places 
were unknown. By this restraint, or by some tum of 
fortune, the battle was restored. The soldiers made a 
stand, and, having recovered their ranks, received tbe 
Vitellians, who rushed on with eagemess, but without 
Order, and in a short time were put to the rout. An- 
tonius pressed on the rear of such as fled, and all who 
resisted died on the spot. The rest of Yespasian's 
army acted as the impulse of individuals prompted ; 
theyßecureä their prisoners, they seized tbe arms and 
horßea of the al&in. and made tW ^eV^ t%«!q\»i<^ mth. 
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shouts of victory. The runaways, who had dispersed 
themselves in various quarters, heard the joyful accla- 
mations of their comrades, and, to claim part of the 
glory, hiirried back to the scene of action. 

XVIII. At the distance of four niiles from Cre- 
mona the banners of the two legions called Rapax 
and Italica appeared in view. The advantage gained 
by the Vitellian cavalry, in the beginning of the day, 
was their motive for advancing so far ; but, seeing a 
reverse of fortune, they neither opened their ranks to 
receive their flying friends, nor dared to attack an 
enemy at that time well-nigh exhansted by the labors 
of the day. In the hour of prosperity they despised 
their general officers, and in. their distress began to feel 
that they wanted an able Commander. While they 
stood at gaze, irresolute, and covered with constema- 
tion, the cavalry of Antonius attacked them with im- 
petuous fury. Yipstanius Messala followed to support 
the ranks, at the head of the Moesian auxiliaries, who, 
though they had made a long march, were so well 
inured to discipline, that they were deemed nothing 
inferior to the legionary soldiers. The foot and cavalry, 
acting with united vigor, bore down all Opposition. 
The Vitellians hoped to find within the walls of Cre- 
mona a safe shelter from the rage of a pursuing enemy, 
and for that reason weje less inclined to maintain the 
CQnflict. 

XIX. Antonius did not think it prudent to pursue 
his advantage : he was content to remain master of the 
field. The victory, he knew, was dearly bought ; and 
it beboved bim to spare both men and horses, fatigued 
with toil, and fainting under their wounds. Towards 
the close of day the whole force of Vespasian's army 
arrived and joined Antonius. Having seen on their 
marcb the plaina covered with dead \>odie^) ^\A ^^ 
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^round still reeking with blood, they concluded» from 
so yast a scene of slaughter, that the war was seariy 
over ; and, to giye the finishing blow, desired to be 
led on to Cremona, either to receive a Toluntaiy sor', 
render, or to carry the place by storm. This demand 
sounded like courage and public spirit : bnt other mo- 
tives were at the bottom. In their hearts the men 
argued for their own personal advantage. ' Cremona/ 
they Said, * was situated in an open piain, and might 
be taken by assanlt. The darkness of the night woiild 
not abate their conrage, and for spoil and plunder fhat 
was the proper season. If they waited for the retum 
of day terms of peace might arrive ; a capitnlation 
would be proposed ; and, in that case, what rewaid 
was the soldier to expect for all bis labor and his 
blood spilt in the service?. The cold, the nseless praise 
of moderation and humanity would be bis only recom- 
pense, and the wealtb of the place would fall to tbe 
principal officers. By the laws of war, when a town is 
carried by storm, the booty belongs to the soldiets; 
but a surrender transfers thcS whole to the generals/ 
Inflamed by these considerations, they disdained to 
listen to the tribunes and centurions : with tbe clangor 
of their arms they suppressed the voice of reason ; de- 
tenhined, if not led on to the attack, to shake off all 
authority. 

XX. Antonius made bis way through tbe ranks» 
and by bis presence haying commanded silence, spoke 
as foUows : ' It is neither in my temper nor my inten* 
tion to deprive a set of gallant soldiers of tbe glory or 
the recompense due to their valor ; but the general 
and the men under bis command liave their distinet 
provinces. Courage and ardor for the conflict are the 
soldier's virtueB : to foresee eyents, to provide against 
dißaatere, and to plan wiüi de^ettti^o\i, «si^ ^^^^^v^iftS^ 
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delay, is the duty of the commander-in-chief. By 
snspending the Operations of war snccess is often in* 
anred : by temerity all is put to the hazard. In the 
last battle I exposed my person ; I fought in the ranks; 
I strained every nerve to gain the victory : let me now 
by my experience, by advice, and by prudent coun- 
selSy the true arts of a general, endeavor to terminate 
the war with glory. The qaestion at present does not 
admit of a donbt. We have the night before us : the 
town, its entrance, and the condition of the works, are 
unknown to us: the enemy is within the walls, and 
may try yarions stratagems. And if the gates were 
thrown open, even then, without the best intelligence, 
without broad daylight, and without a view of the 
fortifications, it would be madness to venture. And 
will you hazard an assault without knowing the ap- 
proaches to the place, the height of the walls» and 
without being able to judge whether we ought to batter 
a breach, or by missive weapons drive the enemy from 
the works ? Which of you has been provident enough 
to bring bis hatchet, his pickaxe, and the various 
toola which a siege requires? . With those instrumenta 
you are unprovided : and what arm among you is 
strong enough with a sword and spear to sap the walls 
of Cremona? How are we to throw up ramparts, and 
how prepare hurdles and penthouses to cover our 
approach ? In the moment of need, must we all stand 
at gaze, wondering at our folly, and the strength of 
the fortifications ? Pass but one night, and with our 
battering engines and our warlike machines. we shall 
advance in force, and carry victory along with us at 
the point of our swords.' At the close of this ha- 
rangue he ordered the foUowers of the camp, escorted 
by a select party of the cavalry, to set out foi Be.dx\ftj? 
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cum, in order to bring a supply of provisions and all 
necessaries for the use of the army. 

XXI. The soldiers were still dissatisfied, and a mn- 
tiny was ready to break out, when a party of hone 
that went out to scour the country, and advanced as 
far as the walls of Cremona, retumed with intelli- 
gence, obtained from the stragglers who bad fallen 
into their band, that the whole Vitellian " army eo- 
camped at hostilia, having heard of tbat day's defeat, 
made a forced march of thirty miles, and witb a rein- 
forcement of six legions were near at band, breatbing 
vengeauce, and determined to offer battle« In tbis 
alarming crisis tbe soldiers were willing to listen to 
tbeir superior officer. Antonius prepared to receive 
the enemy. He ordered tbe thirteentb legion to take 
post on the Postbumian causeway ; on tbe open piain, 
towards tbeir left, be stationed tbe seventb, called the 
Galbian ; and at a small distance tbe seventb, named 
the Claudian, on a spot defended by a mere country 
ditch. On the right he placed tbe eigbtb legion, on a 
wide-extended piain, and the third in a tbick copse 
tbat stood near at band« Such was tbe arrangement 
of the eagles and Standards : tbe soldiers 'took tbeir 
post as Chance directed tbem in tbe dark. Tbe preto- 
rian banner ^tood near tbe third legion ; tbe auxiliary 
cohorts were in tbe wings: tbe cavalry covered tbe 
flanks and tbe rear^ The two Suevian kings, Sido 
and Italiens, witb the best troops of tbeir nation, took 
tbeir post in tbe front of tbe lines. . 

XXII. Tbe Vitellian army bad every advantage, 
without tbe skill to profit by tbeir Situation. Had 
tbey halted tbat night at Cremona, as prudence dic- 
tated, to refresb tbeir men by food and sleep, tbe en- 
gagement on tbe next morning would bave been with 
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an enemy chilled by the damps of the night, and faint 
for want of provisions. A complete victory would 
most probably bave been the consequence. But they 
had no Commander/ Without conduct or judgment,' 
aboat the third hour of the night they made a forward 
movement, and attacked an army drawn np in order 
of battle. Of the disposition made by the Yitellians 
in the gloom of night, without any guido but their own 
impetuous fury, it will not be expected that I should 
give an accurate account : we are told, however, that 
it was as foUows: the fourth legion, called Macedo- 
nica, was stationed in the right wing ; the fifth and 
fifteenth, supported by the vexillaries of three British 
legions, the ninth, the second^ and the twentieth, 
fQrmed the centre : in the left wing stood the first, the 
sixteenth, and two-and-twentieth. The soldiers of tbe 
two legions called Rapax and Italica were mixed at 
random throughout the lines. The cavalry and auxi- 
liaries chose their Station. The battle lasted through 
the night with great slaughter on both sides, and alter- 
nate success. In the dark courage gave no superiority ; 
the ardent eye and the vigorous arm were of no avail. 
All distinction was lost. The weapons on both sides 
were the same. The watchword, frequently asked 
and repeated, was known to both armies. The colors, 
taken and retaken by different parties, were mixed in 
wild confiision. The seventh legion, lately raised by 
Galba, suffered the most. Six of their principal cen- 
turions were killed on the spot, and some of their co- 
lors taken. The eagle itself was in danger had not 
Attilius Veras, the principal centurion, enacted won- 
ders to prevent that disgrace. He made a dreadful 
carnage, and died at last fighting with undaunted 
bravery. 
XXIIL Veapasian'B anny was gmn^ '^My "^^^"^ 
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Antönins brought the pretorian cohorts into the heat 
of the action. They routed the enemy, and in their 
tum were forced to retreat. The Yitellians at this 
time changed the position of their battering engines, 
which in the beginning were placed in different parts 
of the field, and could only play at random against the 
woods and hedges that sheltered the enemy. They 
were now removed to the Posthnmian way ; and thence, 
having an open space before them, could discharge 
their missive weapons with good effect. The fifteenth 
legion had an engine of enormous size, which was 
played off with dreadful execution, and discharged 
massy stones, of weight to crush whole ranks at once. 
Inevitable ruin must have followed if two soldiers had 
not signalised themselves by a brave exploit. Cover- 
ing themselves with the ishields of the enemy which 
they found among the slain, they advanced undis- 
covered to the battering engine, and cut the ropes and 
Springs. In this hold adventure they both perished, 
and with them two names that deserved to be made 
immortal. The glory of the action is all that can be 
now recorded. . 

The battle was hitherto fought with doubtful snc- 
cess, when, night being far advanced, the moon rose, 
and discovered the face of things with g^eat advantage 
to Yespasian^s army. The light shone on their backs, 
and the shadows of men and horses projected forward 
to such a length that the Yitellians, deceived by ap- 
pearances, aimed at the wrong mark. Their darts by 
eonsequence feil short of their aim. The moon-beams 
in the mean time played on the front of their lines, 
and gave their bodies in fall view to the adverse anny, 
who fought behind their shadows as if concealed in 
obscarity. 
XXIV. Antonius, at lengJiV, 'wwk V^^y^^ 5^%i h« 
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could See and be seen. He did every thing to rouse 
the courage of bis men : he upbraided some ; he ap- 
plauded others ; he made ample promises, and gave 
hopes to all. He asked the Pannonian legions what 
was their motive for taking up arms? ' Here/ he said, 
^here is the s{K)t where you may efface the memory 
of yonr former defeat : in this field you may redeem 
yoiir honor.' He called aloud to the Moesians, ' You 
were the first movers of the war; you talked in high- 
sounding words : bnt you talked in yain, if you can 
neither oppose the swords nor bear the eye of the 
enemy.' He was busy in every quarter, and had apt 
words for all. To the third legion he spoke more at 
large : he called to mind their former and their recent 
exploits. ' They/ he said, ' were the men who nnder 
Marc Antony defeated the Parthi^ns ; and the Arme- 
nians under Corbulo. In a late campaign the Sarma- 
tians fled before them/ The pretorians called forth 
bis Indignation : ' Now/ he said, ' now is your time 
to conquer, or renounce the name of soldiers. If you 
give way, you will be deemed no better than a band of 
peasants. What general, or what camp, will receive 
you ? Your ensigns and your colors are in the hands 
of the enemy . You may there regain them : you now 
must conquer, or be put to the sword : after your late 
disgrace there is no alternative/ A general shout re- 
sounded through the field ; and in that moment the 
third legion, according to the custom observed in 
Syria, paid their adoration to the rising sun.' 

XXV. This eastern form of worship, either by 
Chance or by the contrivance of Antonius, gave rise to 
a sudden report that Mucianus was arrived, and that 

1 Tbe eastern natiops worshipped the. rising son.. The 
Parthians are described in that act of devotion by UerodluaL^ 
iv. 15. 
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the two confederate armles exchanged mutual saluta- 
tions. Animated by this incident, Yespasian's sol- 
diers, as if actually reinforced, charged with redoubled 
fury, The Vitellian ranks began to give way. Left 
to their own Impulse, without a chief to condnct the 
battle, tbey extended or Condensed their lines as fear 
or courage prompted. Antonius saw their confhsion. 
He ordered his men to adrance in a close compacted 
body . The loose and scattered numbers of the enemy 
gave way at once. The carriages and engines that lay 
at randora in various parts of the field made it impos- 
sible to restore the orcler of the battle. The victors, 
eager to pursue their advantage, pushed forward to 
the causeway ; and, having gained a sure footing, made 
a dreadful carnage. 

An incident that happened in the heat of the action 
gave a shock to humanity. A father was killed by his 
own son. The fact and the names of the men are re- 
corded by Yipstanius Messala : on his authority I shall 
State the particulars. Julius Mansuetus, a native of 
Spain, enroUed himself in the legion already men- 
tioned by the name of Rapax. He left behind him a 
son, then of tender years. The youth, grown up to 
manhood, enlisted in the seventh legion, raised by 
Galba. In the hurry and tumult of the fight he met 
his father, and with a mortal wound stretched him on 
the ground. He stooped to examine and rifle the 
body. The unhappy father raised his eyes, and knew 
his son. The son, in retum, acknowleged his dying 
parent : he hurst into tears ; he clasped his father in 
bis arms, and in the anguish of his heart, with eamest 
supplications, intreated him not to impute to his un- 
happy son the detestable crime of parricide. * The 
deed,' he said, Ms horrible, but it is not mine ; it is 
tlie giiilt of civil war. In tTae ^eiawÄ Tn^dxLess of the 
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State the act of ODe poor wretched soldier is a small 
portion of the public misery/ He theo opeued a 
grave, enfbraced the body, and with ülial affection 
raisiog it in bis arms, discharged the last melancholy 
duty to his mnrdered father. 

This pathetic scene did not escape Observation. A 
few drew near, others were attracted, and in a short 
time the fatal deed was known throughout the army. 
The soldiers heaved a sigh, and with curses execrated 
the frantic rage of civil discord. And yet, with tbose 
sentiments, they went the next momeut to plunder 
their slaughtered friends, their relations, and brotbers. 
They called it a crime, and yet repeated what their 
hearts condemned. 

XXVI. The conquerors pushed on to Cremona, and 
no sooner drew near the place .than they saw a new 
difficulty still to be surmounted. In the war with 
Otho the German legions had formed a camp round 
the walls of the town, and fortified it with lines of 
circumvallatiou. New works were added afterwards. 
The yictors stood astonished at the sight, and even the 
generals were at a stand, undecided what plan to pur- 
sue. With troops harassed and worn out by continual 
exertions through the night and day, an attempt to 
carry the place by storm was not advisable, and with- 
out suecors at band might be dangerous ; and yet the 
march to Bedriacum would be a laborious under- 
taking ; and to retreat were to give up the fruit of a 
victory dearly earned. In their present Situation it 
would be necessary to throw up intrenchments ; and 
that work, in the face of an enemy on the watch to 
sally out, might put every thing to the hazard. A 
difficulty still greater than all arose from the temper 
of the men, who showed themselves at>allt\m^Ä\w%^\^- 
sihle of danger and impatient of delay. K ^XaA«^ ^S. 

TACIT. VOL. IV. \ 
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security was a State of listless indolencey and daiing 
enterprise was tbe ptoper occupation of a soldier. 
Wounds, and blood, and slanghter, were notbing to 
men who tbougbt that plunder can never be too dearly 
bougbt. 

XXVII. Antonius judged it best to yield to the 
disposition of bis men. He invested tbe wotks, de- 
termined to risk a general assault. Tbe attack began 
at a distance, witb a volley of stones and darts. Tbe 
advantage was on tbe side of tbe besieged. Tbey 
possessed tbe beigbts, and witb surer aim annoyed the . 
enemy at tbe foot of tbe ramparts. Antonius saw the 
necessity of dividing bis Operations : to some of the 
legions be assigned distinct parts of tbe works, aad 
ordered otbers to advance against tbe gates. By this 
mode of attack in different quarters be knew tbat Talor 
as well as cowardice would be conspicuous, and a spirit 
of emulation would animate tbe wbole army. The 
tbird and seventb legions took tbeir Station opposite 
to tbe road tbat leads to Bedriacum ; tbe seventb and 
eigbtb Claudian legions carried on tbe siege on the 
rigbt band of tbe town ; and tbe tbirteentb invested 
tbe gate that looked towards Brixia. In tbis position 
tbe troops rested on tbeir arms tili tbey were supplied 
from tbe neigbboring villages witb pickaxes, spades, 
and books, and scaling^ladders. Being at lengtb pro- 
vided witb proper weapons, tbey formed a militaiy 
sbellwitb tbeir sbields, andunder tbat cover advanoed 
to tbe ramparts. Tbe Roman art of war was seen od 
botb sides. Tbe Yitellians roUed down massy stones; 
and wberever tbey saw an opening, inserting their 
long poles and spears, rent asunder tbe wbole frame 
and texture of the sbields, wbile tbe assailants, de- 
prived of shelter, suffeted a. terrible slaugbter. 
XXVIll, Tbe assauVlwaa iko\oT\\g,«t \i\v!^<&^^i^^«^ 
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vigor. The generals saw that tfaeir exhortations had 
no effect, and that mere praise was a harren recom- 
pense. To inspire the men with conrage, they pointed 
to Cremona as the reward of victory. Whether thu 
.expedieot was, as Messala informs us, suggested hy 
Hormiis, er, on the anthority of Caias Plinius,' mnst 
be laid to the aocount of Antonius, we have now no 
meu8 of knowing. Whoever was the author of a 
deed so cmel aad flagitious, neither ofthose two offi- 
cem cas he said to hare degönerated from his former 
pnnciples. The place being thns devoted to plunder, 
noUiMg conld restrain tbe. ardor of the soldiers. Brav- 
mg woands and danger, and death kself, they began 
to sap the foundation of the walls : they battered the 
gaies ; they braced th^r shields over their heads ; and, 
monntag on the i^onlders of their comrades, they 
grapi^ed with the besieged, and dragged them head- 
long from the ramparts. A dreadful havoc foUowed^ 
The nafaurt, the wonnded, the maimed, and the d3dng, 
feil in one promiscnous heap ; and death, in all its 
forms, presented a spectacle of horror. 

XXIX. The most Vigorous assanlt was made by 
the ^ird and the seventh legions. To support them 
Antonius in person led on a select body of auxiliaries. 
The Yitellians were no longer able to sustain the shock. 
They saw their darts fall on the military shell,^ and 
^ikle off without effect. Enraged at their disappoint- 
ment, in a fit of despair tiiey rolled down their batter- 
ing engiiie on the heads of the besiegers. Numbers 
were crushed by the fall of such a ponderous mass. 

1 Fliny the eider was a considerable historian, as appears 
firom Pliay the consnl, iii. 5. 

2 The military shell was so Condensed that the darts of the 
enemy could make no impression. Whoevex i& <s^T\nraj& ^^->\\. 
the form of the teBtado, and othet wacUke ei^s^«^^ ««\^^^^^ 
in aiegeB, Buy eoüBult LuG9n, iiit 4Sf^. 
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It happened however that the machine drew after it 
the parapet and part of the rampart. An adjoining 
tower, wbich had been incessantly battered, feil at the 
same time, and left a breach for the troops to enter. 
The seventh legion, in the form of a wedge, endea-^ 
vored to force their way, while the third hewed down 
the gate. The first man that entered, according to all 
historians, was Caius Yolusius, a common soldier of 
the third legion. He gained the summit of the ram- 
part, and, bearing down all resistance, with bis voice, 
with bis sword, made himself conspicuous to bis com- 
rades, crying aloud, * The camp is taken/ The rest 
of the legion foUowed bim with resistless fury. The 
Yitellians in despair threw tbemselves headlong from 
the works. The conquerors pursned their advantage 
with dreadful slaughter. The whole space between 
the camp and the walls of Cremona was one continued 
scene of blood.* 

XXX. The town itself presented new difficnlties ; 
high walls, and towers of stone, the gates secured by 
iron bars, and the works well manned with troops, 
that showed tbemselves on the ramparts in force, and' 
brandishing their arms. The inhabitants, a large and 
numerous body, were all devoted to Vitellius ; and 
the annual fair which was then held had drawn toge- 
ther a prodigious conflux from all parts of Italy. This 
appeared to the garrison in the nature of a reinforce- 
ment ; but it was at the same time an accession of 
wealth that inflamed the ardor of the besiegers. Anr 
tonius ordered bis men to advance with missive com- 
bustibles, and set fire to the pleasant villas that lay 
round the city, in hopes that the inhabitants, seeing 

i JosepbuB says that above thirty thousand of the Vitel- 
Jjans were put to the sword, aa^ oiNesv^'a^'Mi'Ä a^tmy about 
four tbouaand five hundred •, "DeTiöWo i\xdL%v«*\\» 
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their mansions destroyed, would most readily submit 
to a capitulation. In the houses that stöod near the 
walls, of a height to oyerlook the works, he placed the 
bravest of bis troops ; and from those stations large 
rafts of timber, stones, and firebrands, were thrown in 
on the garrison. The Yitellians were no longer able 
to raaintain their post. 

XXXI. The legions under Antonius were now pre- 
paring for a general assault. They formed their mili- 
tary shell, and advanced to the works, while the rest 
of the army poured in a yolley of stones and darts. 
The besieged began to despair : their spirit died away 
by degrees, and the men high in rank were willing to 
make terms for themselves. If Cremona was taken 
by storin they expected no qnarter. The conquerors, 
in that case, disdaining vulgär lives, would faUon the 
tribunes and centurions, from whom the largest booty 
was to be expected. The common men, as usual, 
careless about future events, and safe in indigence and 
obscurity, were still for making head against the ene- 
my. They roamed about the streets in suUen obsti- 
nacy, or loitered in private houses, neither making 
war nor thinking of peace. The principal officers took 
down the name and images of Yitellius. Caecina was 
still in confinement. They released him from bis fet- 
ters, and desired bis good Offices with the conqueror. 
He heard their petition with disdain, swelling with 
pride and insolence in proportion to the meanness 
with which they implored bis aid. The last stage of 
human' misery, when so many brave and gallant men 
were obligedto sue to a traitor for protection! As a 
Signal of Submission they hung out from the walls the 
sacerdotal scarfsand sacred vestments.^ Antonius or- 

1 The display of clothes and sacerdotal vestniAiLt& \iv-Cck<^ 
aet ofsujng forpeace has been mentioiied *, l^eX.v^« 
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deredaceantkMiof biMtilities. Ae gVTMOiinarelied 
OHt witk Ike ea^a Mid stmdards. Tlie proeession 
was flloir mmd Mdaadioly: Ike aoldien witkoat tiieir 
anDS, dejectiim im tlieir eoaatenaBce, aad tkeir eyet 
liTeted to Ike ^roud. Tke coaqaerora galkered roimd 
tkem, witk taanta aad nbaldry inaoltiiig tkeir miafor- 
tnnes, and eren tkreateniag Tiolcnoe to tkeir persona. 
Bat tke kiuulity of tke Tanqiiiiaked, aad the paadve 
temper witk wkick tkey bore ereiy iadif^ty, witkont 
a trace rewaiaiag of tkeir fonner ferocity, awakened 
compassion im ereiy breast. It was now remembered 
tkat tkeae Teiy Ben compaiered at Bedriacum, and 
used tkeir Tictory witk Boderati«».. At lengtk Cse- 
cina came fortii in kis omaaiiental robes, with all fhe 
pomp of a consnlar m^pstrate, tke lictcurs preeediag 
kirn, and opening tke way ior kirn tkrongb tke crowd. 
The indignation dne to a traitor broke forth at oncf . 
The soldiers treated kirn witk every mark of contempt: 
they reproacked him for kis pride, kis craelty, and 
eren for kis treachery : so tnie it is tkat TÜlany ü 
sore to be detested by tke very people wbo kare pro« 
fited by it. Antonios snatcbed kirn from the fory of 
the men, and soon after sent him, properly eseorted, 
to Yespasian. 

XXXn. The common people of Cremona» in the 
midst of so many soldiers floshed with the pride of 
victory, were in danger of all being put to the sword, 
if the general officers had not interfered to preyent the 
effusion of blood. Antonius called an assembly of the 
army. He spoke of the conquerors in magnifioent 
terms, and of the vanquished with humanity. He 
mentioned Cremona with reserre and cold indifferente. 
But the men were bent on the roin of the colony. To 
their love of plunder they added an implacable aver- 
sJoD to the people, and ^axiox&a xa»\iN^% ^^^&\iixed to 
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werk the destriiction of the place. In the war against 
Otho the inhabitants were deemed the secret abettors 
of Yitellius ; and afterwards, when the thirteenth le- 
gion was left among them to build an amphitheatre, 
the populaee, in their usual strain of vnlgar hutnor, 
made the soldiers an olqect of derision. In addition 
to this, the spectacle of gladiators exhibited by Caecina 
was tumed into a crime against the people. Their 
city was DOW for the second time the seat of war ; and 
in the heat of the last engagement the Y itelliahs were 
ihencd supplied with refreshments ; and some of their 
women, who had been led into the field of battle by 
their zeal for the cause, were slain among the ranks. 
Bat above all, the well-known opulence of the colony, 
increased in that juncture by the vast conconrse at- 
traeted to the fair with their goods and merchandise, 
was a decisive arg^ment for the demolition of the 
place. Antonius, by bis fame and brilliant success, 
eclipsed all the other Commanders. The attention of 
the inen was fixed on him alone. Determined how- 
eTer to be neutral on the occasion, he retiredto a bath 
to refresh himself after the fatigue of the day. Find* 
ing the water not sufficiently warm, he said in a care- 
less manner, ' It will be bot enough in a little time.' 
That trifling expression, dropped by accident amongst 
bis slaves, was afterwards caught up, and propagated 
to bis prejudice, as if it were the intended signal for 
setting fire to Cremona. At that moment the city was 
in a blaze. 

XXXIII. Forty thonsand men had entered sword 
in band. The number of slaves and mean attendants 
of the camp was still greater, all beut on mischief, and 
more inclined to acts of barbarity than even the sol- 
diers* Neither sex, nor age, nor dignity of rank^ 
was apaieä, A scene of blood waa \a\d, blü^ «io^\i9X^<b 
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horrors of a general massacre every vice triumphed. 
Old men and ancient matrons, who had no wealth 
to satisfy avarice, were dragged forth with sconi, 
and butchered with derision. The young and comely 
of either sex were sure to sufier the most severely. 
In these conflicts the contending rivals, in the rage of 
disappointment, turned their swords against each other. 
The men who were seen carrying off the wealth of 
houses, or massy gold from the temples, were attacked 
and butchered by others as rapacious as themselves. 
Not content with the treasures that lay open to their 
view, they put several to the rack, in order to extort 
• a confession of concealed riches. The ground was dug 
up, to gratify the rage of avarice. Numbers carrieS. 
flaming torches, and as soon as they had brought forth 
their booty, made it their sport to set the houses and 
temples on fire. In so vast a multitude, as dissonant 
in their language as their manners, composed of Ro- 
man Citizens, allies, and foreign auxiliaries, all the 
feil passions of mankind were crowded together. Each 
soldier had bis peculiar notions of right and wrong ; 
and what onä scrupled, another dared to execute. 
Nothing was unlawful, nothing sacred. Four days 
were spent in the destruction of this unfortunate city. 
Things profane and holy perished in the flames. The 
temple of Mephitis,^ which stood on the outside of 
the walls, was the only structure left intire. It was 
saved by its Situation, or perhaps by the goddess to 
whom it was dedicated. . 

XXXIV. Such was the fate of Cremona, two hun- 
dred and eighty-six years from its foundatiou. The 
iirst stone was laid durin g the consulship of Tiberius 

/ Mephitis was the goddeaa worahipped in all places that 
sent forth noxious ezhal&tiona. 
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Sempronius and Publins Cornelius, at the time when 
Hannibal threatened an irruption into Italy. The de- 
sign was to have a fronlier town, to bridle the Gauls 
inhabiting beyond the Po, or any power on the other 
side of the Alps. The colony from that time grew 
into celebrity; their numbers multiplied, and their 
wealth increased ; the country round was intersected 
with rivers ; the soil was fertile ; and by intermarriages ^ 
the inhabitants formed alliances with the neighboring 
towns of Italy. The city continued to florish in the 
worst of times, safe from foreign enemies, tili ruined 
at last by the rage of civil war. Antonius feit 
that the whole disgrace of this horrible transaction 
pressed hard on himself. To soften resentment, he 
issued an edict, forbidding all manner of persons to 
detain the Citizens of Cremona as prisoners of war. 
At the same time all Italy entered into a resolution 
not to purchase the captiyes taken on that melancholy 
occasion. The soldiers, finding that their prey was 
rendered useless, began to murder the wretches whom 
they could not seil. This barbarity however was 
checked as soon as known. The prisoners were ran- 
somed by their friends and relations. • The survivors 
in a Short time returned to Cremona. The temples 
and public places were rebuilt at the recommen- 
datiou of Yespasian by the munificence of the co- 
lony. 

XXXV. A city buried in its own ruins, the coun- 
try round polluted with göre, and the air infected by 
the exhalation of putrid bodies, afforded no place 
where the army could remain. They encamped at the 

1 Whoever is curioas about the distinctions between what 
the Romans called connubium and matrimonium, with the dif- 
ferent ceremonies obsiBrved in each, xaay con&uU. Bx^\i&V% 
Tacitu«. 
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distance of tbree miles. The Vitellian soldiera, wha 
in their panic had fled different ways, were brought 
back as fast as tbey were found, and once more eo- 
roUed in their proper companies ; and lest the legioni 
to whicl^ they belonged should meditate bostile de« 
sig^s, they were sent into Illyricum, and there sta- 
tioned, at a distance from the seat of war. To spread 
the fame of Vespasian's arms, messengeni were de- 
spatched into Britain and both the Spains. Julius Ca* 
lenus, one of the tribunes, was sent into Gaul, aad 
Alpinns Montanus, the prefect of a cohort, into Ger- 
many. The former was by birth an ^duan, and the 
latter a native of Treves ; both warmly attached to 
Yitellius, and for that reason chosen with an air of 
triumph to bear the news of bis defeat. Care was 
also taken to secure by a chain of posts the passes 
over the Alps, to prevent an irruption from Germany, 
supposed at that time to be in arms'in fkror of the 
vanquished party« 

XXXVI, Yitellius, in a few days after Caecina set 
out from Rome, prevailed on Fabius Valens to take 
on him the conduct of the war. From that moment he 
gave himself up to bis usual gratifioations, in wine and 
gluttony losing all sense of danger. He made do 
preparation for the field, and showed no attention to 
the soldiers. He neither reviewed, nor exercised, nor 
harangued them : never once appeared before the peo*- 
ple. Hid in the recess of bis gardens, he ii^dulged his 
appetite, forgetting the past, the present, and all soli- 
citude about future events : like those nauseous ani- 
mals that know no care, and while they are supplied 
with food remain in one spot, torpid and insensible. 
In this State of stupidity he passed his time in the 
prore of Aricinum, when the treachery of Lucüim 
Bassua, and the revolt of t\iefLeet.^\.'S^^«usa.ytATifled 
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him from bis lethargy. In a short üme after arrived 
other dispatehes, by which he learned, with mixed 
emotioBs of giief and joy, the perfidy of C»cina, and 
his imprisonment by the soldiers. In a mind like \da, 
incapable of reflection, joy prevaüed oyer every other 
passion, and absorbed au ideas of danger. He re- 
tomed to Rome in the bighest exultation ; and having 
extolled before an assembly of the people the zeal 
and ardor of the army, he ordered Publins Sabinusy 
the prefect of the pretorian guards and the intimate 
friend of Cfficina, to be taken into custody. Alphenns 
Varus sncceeded to the command. 

XXXVII. Vitellius went next to the Senate^ and in 
a Speech of prepared eloqnence talked highly of the 
posture of affairs. The fathers answered him in a 
strain of flattery. The case of Csecina was bronght 
into debate by Lucius Vitellius. He moved that im* 
mediate judgment should be pronounced against him. 
The rest of the senate concurred ; and with well acted 
indignation launched out against the complicated per- 
fidy of a man, who in the character of consul aban* 
doned the common wealth, as a general officer betrayed 
bis prince, and as a friend loaded with honors, gave an 
example of base ingratitude. In this specious manner 
tiiey affected to lament the lot of Vitellius, but in fact 
feit only for themselves and the Commonwealth« 
Through the whole debate not a word was uttered 
against the leaders of Vespasian's party ; the revolt 
of the several armies was called, in qualifying terms, 
an error in judgment ; and with studied circuity the 
name Vespasian was wholly avoided. They alluded to 
him ; they hesitated ; and yet passed him by in silence. 
To complete the consulship of Csecina, one day re- 
mained. To fiU that little interval, a man was found 
^inllin^ to he inveated with the ahottrU\^^ i^^<^<&^\k\r| % 
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and accordingly, on the day preceding the calends of 
November, Rosius Regulus entered on the office, and 
on the same day finished his career. The public saw 
with derision a farce of State altogether ridiculous, as 
well ou the part of the prince who granted the mock 
dignity, as on that of the sycophant who had tbe 
pitiful ambition to accept it. It was observed by men 
versed in the history of their coiintry, that no instance 
had ever occurred of a new consul before the office 
was declared vacant in due course of law. Caninins 
Rebilus,^ it is true, had been the consul of a day; 
bat that was in the time of Julius Csesar, when that 
emperor, in haste to re ward his friends for their Ser- 
vices in the civil wars, thought fit by an act of power 
to shorten the duration of the consulship. 

XXXYIII. The death of Junius Bisesns became at 
this time publicly known, and engrossed the conver- 
sation of all ranks of men. The particulars of this 
tragic event, as far as they have come to my know- 
lege, are as foUows : it happened that Vitellius, con- 
fined by illness in the gardens of Servilius, saw in the 
night-time a tower in the neighborhood gaily illumi- 
nated. He desired to know the reason of that splen- 
did appearance, and was told that Csecina Tuscos 
gave a grand entertainment to a party of his friends, 
among whom Junius Blsesus was the most distin- 

1 The consulship in the time of the republic was an annaal 
office; but Julius Caesar, iti haste to reward his friends, 
shortened the duration of the office, and advanced several 
to that diguity within the year. He was himself sola consul, 
A. U. C. 709 ; he resigned in favor of Fabius Maximus and 
Caius Trebonius Nepos. The former dying on the very last 
day of the year, he appointed Caninius Rebilus to fiU the 
remaining space. Cicero - laughs at the short-lived dignity. 
' In that consulship,' he says, ' no man had time to dine, and 
no kiad of mischief happened. The consul was a man of so 
mach rigHance, that he diduol «L^OYrVVECü&^i^^^ns^^^^^ev.' 
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guished. The sumptuous preparations, and the mirth 

of the Company, were described with every circum- 

stance of exaggeration. The creatures of the court 

did not fall to impute it as a crime to Tuscua and hiß 

gnests that they chosie their time for revelling in an 

unseasonable juncture, when the prince was indisposed. 

Their malice chiefly glanced at Blsesus. The men who 

made it their business to pry into the secret thoughts 

of the emperor soon perceived that they had infused 

their venom with snccess, and that the min of Slsesns 

might be easily accomplished. To make sure of their 

blow, they applied to Lucius Yitellius, who readily 

undertook to manage the accusation. Being himself 

stained with every vice, and for his life and morals 

universally decried, he saw with envy the fair repu- 

tation and the populär esteem that attended Blsesus. 

With this jealousy rankling in his heart, he clasped 

the emperor's infant son in his arms, and entering the 

prince^s Chamber, went down on his knees. Yitellius 

asked him, * Why that sudden alarm V — * It is not for 

myself,' replied the brother, ' that I am thus dis- 

tressed : it is for you I shed these tears ; for you and 

your children I come to offer up my prayers and sup- 

plications. From Yespasian we have nothing to fear : 

the German legions are in arms to hinder his ap- 

proach : the provinces declare against him, and vast 

tracts of sea and land detain him at a distance from 

the seat of war. The enemy to be dreaded is near at 

band ; he is in the city of Rome ; he is even now 

lurking in your bosom. Proud of his descent from 

Marc Antony and the Junian family, he affects to be 

connected with the imperial line, and, by caresses and 

a style of magnificence, endeavors to conciliate to 

himself the affections of the soldiers . Oü tVii^ \awa. ^ 

ffjres are ßxed. Vitellius in the mean tm« ^^a^^^ ^^ Vi 
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his honn in nntiupecting^ secniity, neglecting at oaee 
his enemies and his friends : he cheriahes in hii botoA 
a treacherons riral, wbo from the banqueting-table, 
and his scene of midnig^ht reyelry, beheld witfa joy Um 
lan^id condition of his so^ereign. Bat for joj tid 
not let him be repaid with Tengeance, and a night of 
moorning : let him know that Vitellins Uvea ; that he 
is master of the Roman world ; and whenever tiie kl 
of humanity shall call him hence, that he haa a ioa to 
follow in the order of succession/ 

XXXIX. Vitellins halanced for some time betucea 
the horror of the deed proposed and his apprehenskas 
for himself. By deferring the fate of Blsnros he nf^ 
accelerate his own min, and to giye public ordeia te 
his execntion were a dangerons expedient. A laoa* 
sttre so hold and open wonld excite the indignatioa af 
the people. To despatch him by poison seeined to he 
the safest method. That he was guilty of tkat exe* 
crable villany, the visit which he paid to Blnsai 
leaves no room to donbt. He was seen transportei 
with savage joy, and was heard to say, ' I haye feailed 
my eyes with the pangs of an expiring enemy/ Those 
were his words. The character of BlsBsns was with* 
out a blemish. To the dignity of his birth, and te 
elegance of his manners, he nnited the stricteit hoaor 
and nnshaken fideUty to the emperor. While Ti- 
tellins was still florishing in prosperity, CKcina aad 
other Chiefs of the party endearored to draw him ialo 
a leagne with themselves : but he was proof agaiast aH 
temptation; firm, upright, void of ambition. Ha 
sought no sadden honors, and to a mind like his the 
imperial dignity had no allurement. And yet his 
modesty threw snch a lostre round his rirtaes, that he 

narrowly escäped being deemed. "^orthy of the snc* 

ceasioB» 
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XL. During these transactions Fabius Valens^ with 
a number of concubines and slaves in bis train, prO" 
ce^ed by slow and tedious marcbes, unlike a general 
going to a great and important war. On tbe road be 
receired intelligence of the treacbery of Lucilius Baa* 
flu, and tbe defection of tbe fleet at Ravenna. Had 
be then putbed on witb vigor, be migbt bave joined 
Cascina, wbo was still wavering and nndecided : at tbe 
worst, be migbt bave put bimself at tbe bead of tbe 
legions before tbey came to a decisive action. His 
friends were of opinion tbat, witb a few faitbful at- 
tendants, avoiding tbe road tbat led to Ravenna, be 
OQgbt to proceed witb expedition, tbrougb private 
wmys, to Hostilia or Cremona. . Otbers pressed bim to 
bring into tbe fiield tbe pretorian bands from Rome, 
and force bis way to tbe Vitellian army. But tbe time 
was lost in fmitless deliberation. Tbe posture of affairs 
called fbr vigor, and Valens remained irresolute and 
inactiTe. In tbe end, rejecting all advice, be cbose a 
middle course in pressing exigencies always tbe most 
pemicious. He neitber acted witb tbe courage nor 
tbe pmdence of an able general. 

XLI. He sent dispatcbes to Yitellius for a rein- 
foTcement, and was soon after joined by tbree coborts 
and a sqnadron of borse from Britain ; a number too 
great to steal a marcb, and too weak to open a passage 
tbrougb an enemy^s country. Even in tbis arduous 
juncture, amidst tbe dangers tbat pressed on every 
side, Valens was not to be weaned from bis favorite 
vices. Riot and adultery marked bis way. He 
had power and money; and even in ruin bis libi* 
dinous passions did not desert bim. He was no sooner 
joined by tbe foot and cavalry sent by Yitellius tban 
be saw, too late, tbe folly of bis measures. Witb bis 
wbole force, ßuppoBing tbe meu tnx«\AN\\j^^off\&^V^ 
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could not hope to penetrate through the adverse anny ; 
much less could be expect it, when tbeir fidelity was 
already suspected. Shame, andrespect for their gepe- 
ral, still left some Impression on the minds of tbe men ; 
but tbose were feeble restraints, wben tbe love of en- 
terprise was tbe ruling passion, and all principle was 
extinguished. Valens feit tbe difficulty of bis Situa- 
tion. Having ordered tbe coborts to marcb forwardto 
Ariminum, and the cavaliy to follow in the rear, lie 
biroself, with a few adherents, whom adversity had 
not yet seduced, directed bis course towards Umbria, 
and thence to Etruria, where be first beard of tbe de- 
feat at Cremona. In that disastrous moment be con- 
ceived a bold design, in its extent vast and magni- 
ficent, and, bad itbcen carried into execution, big with 
fatal conseqnences. He proposed to seize tbe ships on 
tbe coast, and bear away to Narbon Gaul, in order to 
land somewbere in that country, and rouse tbe pre- 
vinces of Gaul, with tbe armies stationed there, and 
tbe various German nations. Tbe project was worthy 
of a great officer, and by its consequences must haye 
involved the world in a new war. 

XLII. The departure of Valens tbrew tbe garrison 
of Ariminum into constemation. Cornelius Fuscus 
advanced at the head of bis army to lay siege to the 
place, and having ordered the fleet to sail round the 
coast, invested it by sea and land. His forces spread 
themselves over the plain^ of Umbria, and stretched 
into the territory of Picenum as far as tbe Adriatic 
gulf. Italy was now divided between Vespasian aad 
Vitellius by the Apennine mountains. Valens em- 
barked at the port of Pisa ; but being becalmed, or 
meeting with contrary winds, was forced to landat 
Monaco. MariusMatuius, tbe governor of tbe maritime 
AJps, was then in tbe nei§b[boi\ioo^\ ^.\fiA.w^\X:aj^^V\ 
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Vitellius, and though the country round espoused the 
opposite interest, still firm in bis duty. This officer 
ceceived Valens with open arms; but tbe design of 
making an attempt on tbe coast of Narbon Gaul ap- 
peared to bim rasb and impracticable. By bis ad vice 
the project was laid aside. Tbe few foUowers, wbo 
bad hitberto adbered to Valens, begau to tbink of 
sbifting for tbemselves. Tbey saw tbe adjacent cities 
going over to Valerins Paulinus, wbo commanded in 
tbe neigbborbood ; an officer of distinguisbed merit, 
and long before tbe war broke out devoted to Ves- 
pasian. Under bi^ influence tbe people declared for 
tbe new eraperor. 

XLIII. Paulinus was master of Forojulium, a place 
of importance, tbat gave ,bim tbe command of tbose 
seas. He bad tbere stationed a garrison consisting of 
men disbanded by Vitellius, and tberefore willing to 
take up arms against bim. Paulinus was a native of 
tbe colony, and bad by consequence great wcigbt with 
bis country men. He bad also been a tribune of tbe 
pretorian guards, and was beld in bigh esteem by tbe 
soldiers of tbat description. Tbe people were willing 
to second tbe yiews of their fellow-citizen, and tbe 
bope of future advantages from bis elevation was a 
spur to their zeal. In tbis posture of affairs, wbile 
every ^bing was swelled by the voice of fame to greater 
magnitude, Valens saw tbe spirit of the Vitellian party 
depressed and broken. To return to bis sbips was 
now bis only refuge. He took with bim four pre- 
torians, tbree faitbful friends, and as many centurions. 
With tbose atteudants be once more embarked, leaving 
Maturus, and such as were willing to submit to Ves- 
pasian, to pursue their own inclination. As to bim- 
seif, tbe open sea was tbe safest place'. ow^Vkcyt^V^ 
saw no security, and in the adjacent cUi^äuo ^xö«^^qN. 

TACJT. VOL. IV, ^ 
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of relief« Without a resource left, and ratber seeisf; 
what was to be avoided tban wbat be ougbt to pnrave, 
be put to sea, and was tbrown by adverse wind« on the 
Islands called tbe Stoecbades, near Marseilles. Pau- 
linus witbout loss of time sent oat bis ligbt-armed 
galleys, and Valens was taken prisoner. 

XLIV. Tbe Vitellian gener al being now in fhe 
bands of tbe enemy, tbe wbole force of tbe empire 
was transferred to Yespasian. In Spain, tbe first 
legion, called Adjntrix^ still respecting tbe memory 
of Otbo, and by conseqjuence bostile to Vitellius, gate 
an example of revolt to tbe rest of tbe army, Tbe tentb 
and sixtb legions followed. Tbe proyinces of Gavl 
acceded witbont besitation. In Britain tbe same spirit 
prevailed. During tbe reign of Claudius Vespaflian 
beaded tbe second legion ; and tbe men, still remem- 
bering tbe beroic ardor witb wbicb be led tbem on to 
rictory, were soon decided in bis favor. . Tbey met 
bowever some Opposition fVodi tbe other legions, in 
wbiCb a considerable number of centurions and sol- 
diers, wbo bad been promoted by Vitellius, were tu- 
willing to desert a prince to whom tbey feit tbem- 
selves bound by ties of gratitude. It was witb re- 
luctance tbat tbey were brougbt to acknowleg^ a new 
matter. 

XLV. Encouraged by tbe disseosion among tbe 
legions, and also by tbe civil wars tbat distracted the 
empire, tbe Britons renewed their ancient animositj. 
Venußius beaded tbe maleccmtents. To bis own na- 
tural ferocity tbat cbieftain added a rooted antipatby 
to tbe Roman name. He was besides tbe avowed 
enemy of Cartismandua, queen of tbe Brigantes; a 
woman of bigb descent, and florisbing in all tbe splen- 
dor of wealth and power. Itv tbe reign of Claudias 
«Äö iad freacberously deVirweA. xk"^ d^x^cNa^^V ^ 
^fveJJ the pomp of tbat «mpexot'a tivasK\?si» ^twöl^^^ 
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tiime riohes flowed in on her i but riehes drew after 
them their nsnal appendages, luxury and dissipation. 
8he banished from her presence YenuBius her husband^ 
and raised VeBocatus bis armor-bearer to her throne 
and bed. By that criminal act she lost all anthority. 
Conrnkions shook her kingdom. The discarded hns- 
band had the people on bis aide, while the adnlterer 
had nothing to protect him bnt the libidinons passions 
of the queen and the cmelty of her reign. Vennsins 
was in a short time at the head of a powerful army. 
The snbjecta of the qneen floeked to bis Standard, and 
a body of anxiliaries joined him. Gartismandua was 
reduced to the last extremity. She invoked the pro- 
tection pf the Romans, who sent some cohorts and 
sqvadrons of horse to her relief. Several battles en- 
raed, with'various snccess. The qneen howerer was 
rescned from impending danger, thongh she lost her 
kingdom. Vennsius wrested the sceptre out of her 
hands, and the Romans Were involyed in a war. 

XLYI. About the same time Germany was np in 
arms. The seditions spirit of the legions and the 
slaggish inactivity of the Commanders enconraged the 
barbarians to invade the Roman frontiers.' By the 
treachery of the states in alliance, and the strength 
of the enemy, the interest of the empire was brought 
to the brink of min. Of this war, and the canses that 
prodaced 4t, with the rarions events that followed, I 
shall herdafter give a regulär account : it would lead 
at present to a long digression. Commotions about 
the same time.broke out in Dacia. Fidelity nerer was 
the character of that nation ; and, since the legions 
were withdrawn from Moesia, there remained no force 
to hold the people in snbjection. They had the policy 
howerer to watch in silence the ÄT«i Tao^«m«vÄÄ ^\ 
eiril dmcard amOBg the Rovo,9CDS^ Senn^vXV^'Bk^^^^ 
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Italy was in a blaze, tbey seized their opportanity, and 
stormed the winter-quarters of the cohorts and the 
cavalry. Having made themsejves masters of both 
banks of tbe Dauube, tbey were preparing to rase to 
tbe ground the camp of tbe legions, when Mucianits, 
apprised of tbe victory at Cremona, sent tbe sixtb 
legion to cbeck tbe incursions of tbe enemy. Tbe 
good fortune tbat bad often favored tbe Roman arins 
brougbt Mucianus in tbe moment of distress, witb the 
forces of tbe east to quell tbe insurrection, before the 
people of tbat country, backed by tbe German natioDS, 
could make an irruption into Italy. In tbat junctore 
Fonteius Agrippa arrived from Asia, wbere be bad 
governed for a year witb proconsular antbority, and 
was now appointed to command in Moesia. He un- 
dertook tbe cbarge at tbe bead of an army composed 
of Vitellian soldiers, wbom it was tben tbe policy to 
disperse tbrougb tbe provinces, and employ tbeir arms 
against tbe foreign enemies of tbe empire. 

XLV II. Tbe rest of tbe provinces were by no means 
free from commotion. A man wbo bad been originally 
a slave, and afterwards commanded a royal fleet, kin- 
dled tbe flame of war in Pontus, and drew togetber a body 
of men in arms. His name was Anicetus, tbe freedman 
and favorite minister of Polemon, bigb in power whüe 
tbat monarcby lasted, but now enraged to see tbe king^ 
dorn turned into a Roman province. In tbe name of 
Vitellius be roused tbe nations bordering on tbe Pontic 
sea. Tbe bope of plunder attracted to bis Standard all 
the freebooters of tbe country. Finding bimself in a 
sbort time at the bead of a force not to be despised, he 
attacked and carried by assault tbe city of Trapezund, 
founded in ancient times by a colony from Greece, at 
the extremity of tbe Pontic aea. An entire cobort, 
formerly a roy^l garrison, vja^ ^u\.\o \)öft «^^x^« IJa^ 
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men had received the privilege of Roman Citizens^' 
and from that time used the arms and banners of 
Rome, still retaining their native indolence and the dis- 
solate manners of the Greeks. This adveutnrer, after 
his first exploit, set fire to Yespasian's fleet, and put 
oat to sea safe from pursuit, as the best of the light 
galleys, by order of Mucianns, were stationed at By- 
eantium. Encouraged by his example, the barbarians 
on the coast began a piratical war. They roamed 
about in boats of a particular stmcture, the sides 
broad at the bottom, and growing narrow by degreea 
in the form of a curre, and neither bonnd with hoops 
of iron nor of brass. «In a tempestuons sea they raise 
the sides with additional planks in proportion to the 
swell of the waves, tili the vessel is covered with an 
arched roof, and thence is called the floating Camera.' 
At either end they have a sharp-pointed prow ; their 
oars are readily shifted to work back ward or forward, 
moving with facility in either direction, and thus their 
mariners advance or retreat with ease and security . 

XLVIII. Yespasian thonght it of moment to chase 
this band of pirates from the seas, and for this pupose 
sent a detachment of the legions nnder the command 
of Virdius Geminus, an officer of known experience. 
He came up with the barbarians as they were roaming 
ön the shore in quest of prey, and forced them to fly 
with precipitation to their boats. Having in a short 
time after constructed a number of galleys fit for the 
• Service, he gave chase to Anicetus, and drove him up 

- 1 By granting the freedom of the city, the Romans drew 
distant colonies into a close alliance. 

2 These canoes were so light that the barbarians could 
carry them on their shoalders, and traverse woods and forest« 
withoat being fatigued with their load. The savages oC 
America, tmä tbe Gree'nlanders, have \>o«.\;a 'V^oxnA \i^^^'*^<^t 
with twiga and osiera, withoat the uae oi 'bi%»« ot '\tQ)Tl« 
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the moutb ef the river Cohibu« ; a ttatioii wliere ÜhM 
freebootar tluMigbt bimself safe under the protecüon 
of tbe kiog of tbe Sedocbezan natioii. By moücf 
and varioiis presents be bad purchased the friendship 
of tbat prince^ and for a abort time enjoyed the ad« 
▼antage of bis alliance. Tbe king tbreatened to take 
up arms in bis defence ; but finding that he was to 
choose between bribery or an impending war, he pre- 
ferred bis interosty and, with tbe usnal treacbeiy of 
barbarians, baring afmck a bargaiu for the life ef hi 
friendy surrendered tbe whole party to the Ronaiis« 
In tbis manaer ended tbe serrile war. 

Tbe issue of tbis piratieal war gave the hij^eit 
satisfaction to Yespanan ; and to fill tbe measure of 
his joy, an accoimt of tbe yictory at Cremona reaebsd 
him in Egypt. Witbout loss of time he set out fot 
Alexandria, with intent, sinoe V itellias could bo longer 
keep tbe field, to reduce the people of Röme by fit* 
mine ; a project easily accomptisbedy aa that city for 
its subsistence always depends on foreign snppUes« It 
was also part of his plan to secnre the eoast of Africa 
botb by land and sea, little doubting, when all resowess 
were cut off, bat he shonld inyolre tbe Vitellian party 
in all tbe miseries of want, and by oonsequence in 
dissensions among tbemselres. 

XLIX. While things in erery qnarter of flie.world 
tended with rapidity to a revolntion, and the imperial 
dignity was passing into tbe bands of a new ao rereigB, 
Antonius, flnshed with his success at Cremona, so 
longer preserved tbe moderation tbat marked his con- 
daet before tbat important event. The war he thongbt 
so far decided, tbat every tbing sbould be speedily 
settled ; or perbaps the sunsbine of prosperhy called 
fortb the aeeäs of pride, of avariee, and the other 
n'ces of biß nature. JSiA coixvvdAt^WxiX^ ^di^ ^tn«.« 
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quered country ; Iie caretsed the soldiers, as if iw 
intended to secare them to liimfielf ; by hu words 
and actioiis he seeaied resolTed to establiah hu owa 
power; he ^acouraged the licenticus spirit of the 
arrny, aad left to the leg^ona the nomination of oen- 
tarioQs to fiU the vacant posts of such as were slain in 
battle. The conaequence was, that the moat hold aad 
turbuleat were chosen, and discipline went to min. 
The officen lost all anthority, and the soldiers com- 
manded. The army being wholly corrupted by these 
populär but seditious arts, Antonius thought he might 
safely gire the reins to bis avarice, and began by pub« 
lic rapine to enrich himself. The approach of Mu- 
cianus was no restraint, though to incur the displea- 
sure of that Commander was more dangerous than to 
'offend Yespasian himself. 

L. The Winter being now at band, and the country 
laid under water by the overflowing of the Po, the 
army was obliged to march highly equipped. The 
eagles and banners of the victorious legions, with the 
oldy the wounded, and even numbeni in füll vigor, 
were left at Verona. The cohorts and cavalry, with 
a select detachment from the legions, were Äought 
^uffioient ag^nst an enemy already vanquished. The 
elevehth legion, at first unwilling to enter into the war, 
but since the tum of affairs regretting that they had 
HO share in the victory, had lately joined the army, 
accompanied by six thousaad Dalmatians newly levied« 
The whole body was in appearance led by Poppa»U8 
Silranus, a man of consular rank ; but, in fact, Annius 
Bassus gorerned their motions by bis s]ull and advice. 
Silranus had no military talents : in the moment that 
called for enterprise he was more inclined to waste 
the time in words than to act with rigor. Bassus as- 
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sisted him with bis best counsels» appearing to obey, 
butin truth commanding. To tbis body of forces was 
added tbe flower of the marines from the fleet at Ra- 
venna, who bad desired to be considered as legionary 
soldiers. The fleet in tbe mean time was manned by 
tbe Dalmatians. Tbe army proceeded as far as the 
temple of Fortune, and tbere made balt by ordär of the 
cbiefs, wbo bad not yet settled tbeir plan of Operations. 
Tbey bad received intelligence tbat tbe pretorian co- 
borts were on tbeir marcb from Rome, and tbe passes 
over tbe Apennine were supposed to be in tbe posses- 
sion of tbe enemy. In a country laid waste by war, 
tbey dreaded tbe danger of wanting provisions ; and 
tbe ciamors of tbe soldiers demanding tbe donative, 
by tbe army called Clavarium, were loud, and tending 
to sedition. The generals bad no money in tbeir mili- 
tary ehest; and tbeir proyisions were exbausted by 
tbe rapacity of tbe soldiers, wbo seized tbe Stores, 
wbich ongbt to have been distributed witb frugal 
management. 

LI. A fact extraordinary in its natnre, and yet 
Youched by writers of good autbority, will serve to 
show bow little of moral rectitude sühd natural senti- 
meut remained in tbe minds of tbe victoriotis army. 
A common soldier belonging to tbe cavalry averred. 
tbat in tbe late engagement be killed bis brotber, and 
for tbat deed of borror be bad tbe bardiness to demand 
A recompense. Tbe laws of nature would not allow 
tbe superior officers to reward an action tbat sbocked 
biimanity ; and to pnnisb it was inconsistent witb the 
policy of war. Under a plausible pretence of not 
being able, in tbat juncture, to propprtion tbeir bonnty 
to tbe extent of tbe merit, tbey adjourned the business, 
and tbonght of it no moie. lu foxm« civü wars, we 
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ave on record a similar tragic incldent, but with a dif- 
erent issne. In the battle with Cinna at JaDicnlum * 
. man of Pompey's party (as Sisenna relates the story) 
lew his brother ; and soon after finding his misfake, 
lespatched himself : so true it is, that in ancient times 
nen not only had a qnick sense of glory, but also feit 
I just abhorrence of evil deeds. For the insertion of 
this anecdote no apology will be deemed necessary : 
on the contrary, it may be proper to revive the memory 
of past transactions, in order, whenerer the occasion 
requires it, to exhibit a bright example of eminent vir- 
tue, or to soothe the mind nnder the pressure of recent 
calamity. 

LH. Antonius, in concertwith the principal officers, 
jtidged it prudent to , send forward the cavalry, with 
Orders to explore, in some part of Umbria, a place of 
moderate acclivity over the Apennine mountains. In 
the mean time, the troops left behind at Verona were 
ordered to advance with the eagles and Standards. 
Measnres were also taken to procure a supply of pro- 
risions by sea, and also by the navigation of the Po. 
But delay was what some of the chiefs had much at 
heart. They knew the pride and growing ambition of 
Antonius, and thought it more for their interest to 
curry favor with Mucianus, who saw with a jealous 
eye the rapid success with which Antonius pushed on 
his conquest. If the general of the east did not arrive 
in time to enter Rome with the victorious army, it was 
evident that the whole glory of the war would fall to 

1 Janiculam, a high hill At Rome, but not one of the seven : 
DOW called Monte Gianicolo, and more commonly Montorio. 
The Story of a soldier killing bis brother in battle, and on the 
discovery despatcbing bimself, is told by A^alerius Maximas, 
V. c, 5,§ 4, hut sttributed to a soldiei \ind«t^^tWvM<^« %%^ 
Liry's £pitome, LcziXf 
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thd lot of othero. His letters to TaruB and Antonioi 
were dark, ambiguovs, and contradictory ; aometiiBes 
recommending dispatch, and afterwarda stating th« 
adrantages of caution and dilatory measures. By thifl 
duplicity he hoped to assume the merit of whateyer 
succeededy and if any misfortune happened, to tbrow 
the blame on others. With his intimate friendi, and 
in particular with Plotius Griphus, lately raiaed by 
Vespasian to the rank of Senator, and the command of 
a legion, bis correspondence was more open and dixecU 
The answers which he received were in a style agree- 
able to bis wishes, füll of compliments to hinist, aad 
malignant reflections on the rasbness pf Yarus and An« 
tonius. These letters Mucianus took care to forward 
to Vespasian. Tbe Impression which they made wai 
unfavorable to Antonius, who knew the value of bis 
Services, and yet found himself supplanted in the opi* 
nion of the fiiture emperor. 

LIII. Antonius, with tbe spirit of an injnred bim, 
complained of the insidious arts with which Mudanw 
undermined bis character. Above disguising bis pas* 
fions, and scoming to'teoaporise, he spoke his.mind 
with freedom. His letters to Vespasian were in a toae 
more lof%y tban is usoaUy addressed to princes. He 
talked of himself with an air of confidence, and with 
asperity of Mucianus, the assassin of bis reputatioB. 
' It was by Antonius that tbe legpions in Pannonia were 
excited to a revolt ; by bim tbe leaders in Meesia were 
inspired with courage ; by bim the Alps were forced, 
Italy was subdned ; and by bim all succors from 6er- 
many and Rhaetia were intirely cut off. By bim the 
cavalry was led on to attack the legions of yiteUiosy 
in tbe moment of disunion amotfg themseWes f and tbe 
complete rictory obtained by Wie vüfantry^ after an ob- 
atinate eogagement tliat \aa\«^m^\%sA^^^^<«ivk^ot^ 
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exploit of whdoh enry itielf oould Bot deDy him the me- 
rit. Tke destraction of Cremona wAs a calamity incident 
io the rage of civü war ; and yet tbat calamity^ dread- 
ful aa it wasy could not be compared to the disastera 
of former times, when the republic saw her eitles rased 
to the groiind, and the land delaged with blood. In 
the war which he had conducted, his sword, and not 
Im« pen, was the weapon which he employed. Inatead 
of writing aecret dispatches^ he sought the enemy in 
the field. Nor did he mean to detract from those who 
Gommanded in Asia : they had the mighty glory of 
preaerving tranqnillity in the distant territory of Mod* 
aia, while he routed. the Viteljian armies, and made 
himaelf maater of Italy. Spain aiid Gaul^ the two bnl- 
warka of the empire, were by hia influence drawn over 
to Yespasian. Bat hia best efforts had been in yain 
ezerted, if his lanrels, so dearly eamed, were to be 
transferred to men who neither shared in the victory 
nor the danger/ These remonstrances did not remain 
a secret to Mudanus. The consequence was, a deadly 
fend between the two Commanders ; on the part of An- 
tonius, carried on with open-^and avowed hostility ; ob 
that of MucianuSy with close disguise, and for that 
reaaon the more implacable. 

LIY. Vitellius, after the orerthrow of his army at 
Cremona, thought it good policy to suppress the news. 
By that ahallow artifice he made every thing worse. 
Dissimulation could only postpone the remedy, but 
not ward off the consequences of that dreadful defeat. 
Had the event been fairly told, a Council might have 
been called, and there were resources still in resenre* 
In the midst of ruin he pretended to be in a florishing 
condition, and by that fallacy was undone. The war 
was not so much as mentioned in his pTeseuce» Th^ 
dtiMeoä of Borne were forbid to talk oi ^e u«^% ^i^^ 
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day, and for that reason they talked tbe more. Since 
liberty of speecb was no longer allowed, instead of the 
piain trutb tbey gave out fictitious accounts, and be- 
caase tbey were restrained, took tbeir revenge by 
making every tbing worse. Tbe cbiefs of tbe adverse 
party omitted notbing tbat conld extend tbe fame of 
tbeir victory . Tbe spies tbat feil into tbeir bands were 
industriously led round tbe camp, and after seeing the 
strengtb and spirit of tbe conquerors, dismissed to 
nake tbeir report at Rome. Yitellins examined them 
in private, and, tbat notbing migbt transpire, ordered 
tbem to be put to deatb. A Singular proof ef fidelity 
and general courage was at tbis time given by a cen- 
turion ; bis uame was Julius Agrestis. Tbis man, in 
several interviews witb Yitellius, tried in yain to ronse 
bis master to a spirit of enterprise. All be could obtaift 
was leave to go in person to view tbe strengtb of the 
enemy, and see tbe real condition of Cremona. Scorn- 
ing to approacb Antonius in tbe cbaracter of a spy, he 
avowed tbe emperor's Orders and bis own resolntion. 
A guard was appointed to conduct bim. He was led 
to tbe field of battle ; be surveyed tbe ruins of Cre- 
mona, and saw tbe legions tbat bad laid down tbeir 
arms. With tbat intelligence be retumed to Vitellius. 
Tbe emperor, deaf to tbe yoice of trutb^ and unwilling 
to be convinced, cbarged tbe centurion with treacbery 
and corruption. * I perceire,^ said Agrestis, * that 
Bome great and signal proof is necessary; and, since 
neitber my life nor deatb can now be of any use, I will 
gire you tbat evidence wbicb cannot deceive/ He re- 
tired, and feil on bis sword. According to some bis« 
torians be was slain by order of Yitellius. Be tiiat 
as it may, tbe fidelity of tbe generous centurioD de- 
serves to he transmitted to i^oateiUy» 
LV. At length Yitellius ytä» toxka^ii tc^Ti\\cA ^^«Ssfc 
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of stupefaction. He ordered Julius Priscus and AI« 
pbenus Yariis, at the head of fourteen pretoriau co- 
horts, and the whole of the cavalry, to take possession 
of the Apennine mountains. A legion of marines was 
aeut after them. A force so considerable, consisting 
of several thousand horse and foot, under any other 
general, would have been sufficient not only to with- 
stand the enemy, but even to wage an offensive war. 
The cohorts that remained for the defence of- the city 
were put under the command of Lucius Yitellius^ the 
emperor's brother. The emperor in the naean time 
abated nothing from bis habitual luxury. He began 
howeyer with a precipitation that sprung from fear, to 
grant away whaterer the state had to bestow. He 
horried on the election of public magistrates, and ap- 
pointed a succession of consuls for sereral years : he 
concluded treaties with the allies of Rome: he in- 
vested foreign cities with the Privileges of Latium : he 
granted to some nations an exemption from all kinds of 
tribute, and to others immunities unheard-of before ; 
regardless of posterity, and in all events determined 
to exhaust the Commonwealth. The populace ap* 
plauded the liberality of the emperor. Some lyere 
weak enough to purchase favors which, it was evi- 
dent, could not last ; while men of reflection saw, that 
lavish grants, which could neither be made nor ac- 
cepted without distressing the public, must be de- 
clared null and void. At length Yitellius, urged by 
the importunity of the army which lay encamped at 
Ifevania, marched out of the city, attended by a nume- 
rous train of Senators, all foUowing with different mo- 
tives ; some to pay their court, and the greater part 
afraid of giving jealousy to a prince who joined bis. 
army without any settled plan, in himself uo Te&Q\ix^<^> 
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no decision, the ready iape of trery treaeberoiu ad- 
riser. 

LVI. Haying reaebed the camp, Vitelliiu called an 
aaaembly of the soldiers. During his speech, a won- 
derful phenomenon engaged the attention of all. A 
flight of iU-omened birds hovered over bis bead,fonn- 
ing a cloud that obscnred the day. Thia was foUowed 
by another prog^ostic of an alarmin g natare. A boll 
broke loose from the altar, and trampling nnder foot 
all the preparations for the sacrifice, fled to a distant 
place, and there, on a spot where victims were nerer 
slain, was felled to the ground. Bnt Vitelliua, in hii 
own person, presented a sight that exceeded ereiy 
prodigy ; a ehief void of military knowlege, withont 
judgment to plan or conrage to execnte. He bad not 
skill enongh to explore the motions of tbe enemy, and 
to the art of aroiding or bringing on a general engage- 
ment he was an utter stranger. Every incident be- 
trayed his ignorance or bis pusillanimity. Wben raes- 
sengers arrived he tnrned pale, faltered in bi« gait,< 
asked qnestions, trembled, and retnmed to bis botüe. 
Weary at length of the camp, and terrified by tbe re- 
volt of fhe fleet at Misennm, he went back to Rome, 
alarmed at erery new event, yet never looking forward 
to the issne of tbe war. All opportunities were ntterly 
lost by his foUy. The tme and obyions meaanre wonld 
bare been to pass over the Apennine witb bis wbole 
force, and scek an enemy distressed by tbe rig^ of 
the Winter season and a dearth of provisions. Instead 
of this, Vitellius suffered his army to be dispersed in 
different places, and, by that condnct, gaye 'to tbe 
slaughtering sword a set of brave and g^llant soldien, 
whose valor and fidelity nothing could sbake. Tbe 
ceatunona saw tbe \>\uiideT, vcl^ tb« best among 
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them bad tbey been coDsnlted, were ready witk honest 
adyice. Bat the creatures of the court banished every 
iaitbfiil counsellor. Tbe ear of Vitellins was open to 
flattery only; nseful adyice was harsh and grating; 
and BOtbing was welcome bnt what sootbed bis pas- 
sions, wbile it led to sure destniction. 

LYII. Tbe revolt of tbe fleet at Misenum was occa- 
sioned altogetber by tbe fraud of Claudius Farentinus ; 
so mucb in ciril commotions depends on the boldness 
of a Single traitor. Tbis man bad been a centnrion 
ander Galba, and was by tbat emperor casbiered wiüii 
ignominy. To seduce the men to bis purposes, he 
forged letters from Vespasian, promising ample re- 
Wards to such as went over to bis party. Claudius 
Apollinaris was at tbat time Commander of the fleet ; 
a man inclined to treacbery, but wanting resolution to 
be forward in guilt^ It bappened tbat Apinius Tiro, 
wbo bad discharged the office of pretor, was then at 
MintunMe. He placed bimself at the head of the re- 
▼olters, and drew the neighboring colonies and munici- 
pal towns into the confederacy. The inhabitants of 
Pateoli declared with alacrity for Yespasian, wbile 
Capua, with equal vehemence, adhered to Yitellius. 
Those two cities bad been long at variance, and now 
mingled with the rage of civil war all the rancor of 
tbeir private animosities. In order to bring the re- 
Tolters back to their duty, Yitellius fixed on Claudius 
Julianus, wbo bad been prefect of the fleet at Misenum, 
and bad the character of being mild in the exercise of 
bis authority. He set out from Rome at the head of 
a city cohort and a band of gladiators, over whom he 
bad been, before tbat time, appointed commanding 
officer. He was no sooner in sight of the rebel camp 
tban be went over to Yespasian. The two parties^ • 
with their combined force, took posaeasivou Qi'X.vrc^* 
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cina, a city streng both by nature and art. In Ühai 
place the revolters were more indebted for theii se- 
curity to. the strength of the works than to their own 
military taleuts. 

LVIII. Yitellius having received intelligence of 
these transactionSy ordered part of his army to take 
post at Namia, nnder the command of the pretorian 
prefects, wlüle his brother Lucius Vitellius, at the 
head of six cohorts and five hundred horse, marched 
into Campania to check the progress of the revolt. 
He himself in the mean time sunk into a State of 
languor, oyerwhelmed with despair and melanchdy, 
tili the generous ardor of the soldiers, and the ciamors 
of the populous demanding to be armed, revived his 
drooping spirits. He flattered himself that a turbulent 
multitude, bold in words, but without spirit in action, 
would be equal to the regulär legions. To a mere mob 
he gave the name of an army. His freedmen were his 
only advisers. In such as professed to be his friends 
he reposed no cbnfidence. The truth is, all of that 
class, the higher they stood in rank, were the more 
ready to betray. By the advice of his servile coud- 
sellors, he ordered the people to be assembled in their 
tribes.' As they came forward to enrol their names, 
he received the oath of fidelity ; but the crowd pressing 
too thick on him, he grew weary of the task, and leA 
the business of completing the new levy to the tiro 
consuls. The Senators were required to bring in a 
quantity of silver and a certain number of slaves. 
The Roman knights made a voluntary offer to serve 
with their lives and fortunes. The freedmen, in a 
body, desired to be admitted to the same honor. This 
humor continued, tili what at first proceeded from 

i The people of Korne ^eie dv7\dAd into five-and-thirty 
tribea. 
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lervility and fear grew serious in the end, and became 
real ardor. The greater part, notwithstanding, feit no 
affection for the prince: indifferent about the man, 
they grieved to see the humiliating condition to which 
the empire was reduced. Yitellius, on his part, ad- 
mitted nothing that could conciliate the public favor. 
He appeared with a dejected air : he spoke in a pathetic 
tone ; he tried the force of tears ; he made ample pro- 
mises, lavish of words, and, as is usually the esse with 
men in distress, generons beyond all bounds. He now 
desired to assume the title of Caesar. His supersti- 
tious yeneration for a name, in which he thought there 
was something sacred, made him willing to accept what 
he had often rejected. The public clamor was an ad- 
ditional motive. The populace thought it proper; and, 
in cases of extreme danger, the yoice of the rabble is 
equal to the wisest counsels. But the spirit, which at 
the flood was violent, soon began to ebb away. The 
Senators and knights feil off by degrees, at first, in the 
absence of the prince, watching their opportunity with 
care and caution ; but, in the end, not even managing 
appearances, with open and ayowed indifference. Vi- 
tellius gaye up his cause for lost. He saw that the 
prince demands in yain when the people are no longer 
willing to coroply. 

. LIX. By takiog possession of Meyania Vitellius 
had Struck all Italy with terror. The war seemed to 
reyiye with redoubled yigor ; but by his dastardly 
flight from the camp he lost eyery adyantage. Yes- 
pasian's interest gained additional strength. The peo- 
ple throughout the country went over to this party 
with uncommon ardor. The Samnites, the Pelignians, 
and the Marsians, saw with regret the prompt alacrity 
with which the inhabitants of Campania had taken. IK«^ 
lead in tbe revolt ; and, to atone Cot \\iw o^\ix«v»Wk- 
TACIT, VOL. IV, ^ 
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Hess, declared for Vespasian wiih all tke Tehemence 
which a new passion inspires. Meanwhiletlie amy, 
in passing over the Apennine, saffered eveiy extremity 
from the rigor of the winter. The diffienlty with which, 
thongh nnmolested by the enemy, they labored throngh 
a waste of snow, plainly shows the dangers that snr- 
ronnded them, if fortune, no less propitiovs to Yespa- 
sian than the wisdom of his connsels, had not drawa 
Yitellins from his post. Dnring the man^ oyer th€ 
monntains Petilins Cerealis, in the disgoise of a con- 
mon peasant, presented himself to the general. Beiag 
well acqnainted with the eonrse of the conntry, he had 
been able to elnde the pnrsnit of the Yitellians. As 
he had the honor of being allied to Yespasian, and was 
besides an officer of distingnished merit, he was not 
only well received, but ranked with the commanders- 
in-chief. The writers of that day inform ns that Fit'» 
rins Sabinus and Domitian had it in their power to 
escape ont of Rome. Antonius, it is said, by his emis- 
saries, invited thera to a place of safety ; bnt Sabinns 
declined the offer, alleging his ill state of bealtb, and 
his want of yigor for so bold an enterprise. Doinitian 
was not deficient either in spirit or inclination. Eres 
th6 guards appointed by Vitellins to watch bis motioni 
offered to join his flight ; but he suspected an nnder- 
band design to draw bim into a snare, and for that 
reason made no attempt. His fear however was ill 
founded. VitelHus feit a teuder regard for his own 
family, and on their account meditated nothing agaiost 
the life of Domitian. 

LX. The army pursued their march as far as Car- 

snlae. At that place jthe generals thought fit to halt 

for some days, as well to rest the troops, as to wait the 

arrival of the eagles and BtaüdaidA of the legions. The 

Situation afforded a pleaaaul sv^X> l^t ^«a cwm^i^ips^ 
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sn open champaign country on every aide, abonnding 
with plenty, and behind them a number of opulent and 
florishing eitles. Beiiig then not more tban ten miles 
disUuit ftom ttke Yitellian forces^ they boped, by in* 
trig«e and gecret negotiation, to induce the wbole pariy 
Ig lay down tbeir arms. But tbe soldiers were im- 
patient of delay. Tbey wie^ed to end the wav by vic- 
tory, not by compromise. They desired to be led 
against the enemy befofe the arrival of their own le- 
gioni^ who would be sture to claim a share of the 
kioly, thongh their assistance was not wanted. An- 
tonios ealled the men together, and, in a public ha- 
nmgue, informed them, * that Vitellius had still nnme- 
roQS forces in reserve, all willing, if leffc to their own 
reflectioB, to hearken to terms of aeeommodation ; bnt 
despair might rouse their eourage. In the ürsi move-t 
ments of a civil war much must be left to chance. To 
complet« tbe conquest is the province of wisdom and 
deliberate counsels. The fleet at Misennm^ with the 
whole region of Campania, the fairest part of Italy, 
had already declared for Vespasian. Of the whole 
Roman world/the traet that lies between Namia and 
Tarracina was all that remained in the hands of V itel- 
Kus. By the yictory at Cremona enough of glory had 
been gained, and, by the deinolition of that city, too 
nrach disgrace. Rome still florishes in all its gran- 
deur. To save thaf eity, the seat of empire, from the 
like calamity, would be more for their honor than the 
wild anbition of taking it by assault. Their fame 
would stand on a more solid basis, and their reward 
would be greater, if, with the spirit of Citizens, and 
without forther effusion of blood, they protected the 
rights of the Senate and the Roman people.' 

LXI. By these remonstrances tke fur^ oi V^« «k^!^\^^% 
««# s^tpeMed. Tht I^gions airived aoon «ktl«s , «^ndi^i^ 
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the fame of their united force strack the Vitelliang 
with dismay. To hold out to the last extremity was 
no longer the advice or exhortation of the officers. To 
surrender was thought the best measure. Numbers 
saw the advantage of going over to the enemy with 
their companies of foot, or their troops of borse, and 
by that Service hoped to merit better terms for them- 
selves. Advice was received that four hundred of the 
enemy 's cavalry was stationed in the neighborhood, in 
garrison at Interamna. Yarus, at the head of a de- 
tached party, marched against them. All who resisted 
were put to the sword : the greater part laid down their 
arms, ayd begged quarter. Some fled in a panic to 
the camp at Narnia, and there, by magnifying the num- 
bers and courage of the enemy, endeavored to palliate 
their own disgrace. In the Yitellian army defection 
and treachery went unpunished : guilt had nothing to 
fear from the officers, and from the victors it met with 
a sure reward. Who should be the most expeditious 
traitor, was now the only struggle. The tribunes and 
centurions deserted in open day, while the common 
soldiers adhered to Yitellius with undaunted resoln- 
tion ; but at length Priscus and Alphenus gave the 
finishin g blow to all their hopes. Those two officers 
abandoned the camp, in order to return to Yitellios, 
and by that step made the apology of all wbo, being 
left without a leader, went over to the side of tbe 
strongest. 

LXII. During these transactions Fabius Valens was 
put to death in prison at Urbiuum. A report had been 
spread abroad that he made bis escape into Germany, 
^nd was there employed in raising an army of veterass 
to renew the war, To clear up that mistake, and cmsh 
at once the hopes of t\ie WVeWi«^^, \öä bead was ex- 
^gQsed to public view . M t\i^ s^^\ ^^ ^^^. >xaK^^^^\jA. 
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object, the enemy sunk down in deep despair, while 
the Flavian party considered that event as the end of 
all their labor. 

Fabius Valens was a natire of Anagnia, descended 
from a family of equestrian rank. His manners were 
corrupt and profligate, but to his vices he nuited no 
small degree of genius. A libertine in the pursuit of 
pleasure, he acquired an air of gaiety, and passed for 
a man of polite accomplishments. In the interlndes, 
called Juvenalia, which were exhibited in the reign of 
Nero,- he appeared among the pantomime performers^ 
at first with seeming reluctance, but afterward s of his 
own choice, displaying talents that gained applause, 
while they disgraced the man. Rising afterwards to 
the command of a legion nnder Yerginius, he paid his 
court to that Commander, and betrayed him. He 
seduced Fonteius Capito, or perhaps found him in- 
corruptible, and for one of those reasons murdered 
him. False to Galba, yet faithful to Yitellius, he exhi- 
bited in the last stage of life a contrast to the general 
depravity of the times. The perfidy of others raised - 
his repntation. 

LXIII. The Yitelliäns, seeing all hopes cut off, de- 
termined to submit to the conqueror, and accordingly, 
to the utter disgrace of the party, descended iuto the 
plains of Narnia, with their colors displayed, there to 
make a voluntary surrender. Vespasian's army was 
drawn up in order of battle. They formed their lines 
on each side of the public road, and in the intermediate 
Space received the vanquished troops. Antonius ad- 
dressed them in a speech that breathed moderation 
and humanity. They were quartered at different 
places ; one dirision at Narnia, and the other at Inte- 
ramna. A party of the victorious legions were sta- 
tißned oear them, not with a design to ihsmW. ^t \rrv\»X& 
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aen in diB^^ets, but, in caae of need, to pieaehre pecet 
und good Order. Antoninf and YaniBy in tke mem 
time, did not neglect the opportunity 4>f aegotuting 
with Viteilinft« By ftequent meaaeBgen they o&red 
for himself a supply of money, and a safie retreat ii 
Campania, on condition tbat lie shonld lay down hii 
arms, and surrender himself and bis ebildren to Um 
discretion of Veepaaian. Leiters to the aame eiiect 
were also sent to bim by Mncianns. Vitellius listeaed 
to tbese proposals. He ewtn went so far as to aarase 
himself with settling the aumber of bis train, and to 
tolk of the spot on the sea-sbore where he intended to 
fix his retreat. Sneb was the stnpidity tbat bennmbod 
bis faculties : if otfaers would not remember tbat be 
bad been emperor of Rome, be himself was wüling to 
forget it. 

. LXIV. At Rome, in tbe mean time, the leadingaMS 
ondeayoredy by secrot exbortations^* to xncite Fkn« 
Sabiaus, the preüect of tbe city, to take an mddve part 
in tbe approaching rerolution, and claim a share in tbt 
fame and splendor of so great an erent. * Tho dty 
coborts/ tbey said, * were all devoted to him ; tbi 
soldiers of the nigbt^watch wonld join tbem ; and their 
own slares night be called Ibrtb. Erery thing faviond 
the enterprise, and nothing could withstand tho tio* 
torious arms of a party in wbose favor fortvne had al* 
ready decided. Wby leave to Yams and Antoaiai 
the whole glory of the war? Yitellins had bnt n ftw 
coborts lefty a mere bandfnl of men, alarmed at tbe 
news from eyery qnarter» and oyerwhelmed with Aar. 
The minds of the popnlace were alwaya wavering, foni 
of cfaange, and ready to shift to the sido of tha stroag- 
est. Let Sabinns show himself, and Ihe «eclamatioas 
Jlow gpven to Yitellins wotüd be as lond fbr Tespasiaa. 
A3 to Yitellins^ the üÄe oi T^toiDöfeTiVi «ftfryommd 
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kim : what nrust bow be bis case, wheu he s«e8 de« 
•truction on every side ? To end the war, be master 
of Rome ; tbat will caasuminate all, and the merit as 
well as the glory will be youra. Who so fit as Sabinns 
to secure the severeign power for bis brother? And 
whom can Vespasian, ^ith so much propriety, wish to 
see tbe second man in the empire V 

LXY . Tbese temptations, bright as they were, made 
BO impression oa Sabinns. Enfeebled by old age, he 
was DO longer alive to motiyes of ambition. His in- 
actiyity waa bysome imputed to a jealbus spirit, tbat 
wished to retard the elevation of his brother. Sabinns 
was the eider, aad while both remained in a private 
Station, always took the lead, superior not only in 
point of fortune, but also in the opinion of the public. 
When Vespasian stood in need of pecuniary assistance, 
Sabinns sapporte^ his oredit, bat, according to report, 
secored himself bpa mortgage' on his brother's house 
and lands. From that time they lived on good terms, 
presenring the exterion ef friendship, while mutual 
aaimosity was supposed to be suppressed in silence. 
Such were the suspicions that preraüed at thß time. 
The fiur and probable construction is, that Sabinns, a 
man of a meek disposition, wished to spare the efiusion 
of blood, and, with that intent, held frequent con« 
ferenoes with Vitellius, in order to compromise the 
dispute, and settle the terms of a general pacification, 
We are told that, having agreed in private on the 
preliminary artieles, they ratified a final treaty in tiie 
temple of Apollo' in the presence of Cluvius Rufas 

1 He lenc his money to Vespssian on a mortgage of his 
hoos« and laada. 

2 The temple of Apollo was on Moont Palatino, where A«- 
gastus formed a library. 
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and Silins Italicus,' who attended as witnesses. The 
scene was not without a number of spectators, who 
stood at a distance, watching the looks and behavior 
of the contracting parties. Yitellius sbowed in* his 
countenance an air of sorrow and abject homility. 
Sabinus scorned to insult a man in distress : he seemed 
to feel for the unfortnnate. 

LXVI. Yitellius had long sirice divested himself of 
every warlike passion, and if to persuade others had 
been as easy as to degrade himself, Yespasian's army 
might have taken possession of the city of Rome uu- 
stained witb blood. But bis friends were still firm in 
his interest; their zeal was not to be snbdiied; they 
rejected all terms of accommodation, and witb warmth 
protested against a peace whicb brougbt witb it no 
security, but depended altogetber on tbe will and 
pleasure of tbe conqueror. ' Was it probable (hat 
Yespasian would have the magnanimity to let bis rival 
live secure in a private Station ? Would tbe vanqnished 
bear it ? The friends of a fallen emperor wonld com- 
miserate bis case, and that commiseration would he 
his certain ruin ;' the ruin, it was true, of a man ad- 
vanced in years, who häd seen the vicissitudes of good 
and evil fortune. But what would be tbe Situation of 
bis sou? What name, wbat rank, what cbaracter; 
could be bestowed on bim, who had been already 
bonored witb tbe title of Germanicus? Tbe present 

1 Silins Italicus, the celebrated poet, was consul A. U. C. 
821. 

2 If Yespasian suffered Yitellius to suryive his grandenr. 
and live a private Citizen, men woald ascribe it to pride aoa 
arrogance, and tbe vanquished would not submit to see tbeir 
emperor a living reproach to their whole party ; and conse- 
quently Yitellius would be in danger from the commiseration 
ofhia friends. 
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offer promises a snpply of money, a housebold train; 
and a safe retreat in the deligbtful regions of Cam«^ 
pania: bat wben Vespasian seizes the imperial dignity, 
ueitber be nor bis friends, nor eyen bis armies, will 
tfaink themselves secure tili, by tbe deatb of a rival, 
they cmsb tbe seeds of futare contention. Even Fa* 
bius Valens, tbougb a prisoner, and, wbile tbey feared 
a reverse of fortnne, reserved as a pledge in tbe bands 
of tbe enemy, was tbougbt at last too formidable, and 
for tbat reason be feil a sacrifice. And is it to be ima- 
^ned tbat Antonius, and Fnscus, or Mucianus, tbat 
pillar of tbe party, will not make tbe same use of tbeir 
power over Yitellius ? Pompey was pnrsned to deatb 
by Julins Caesar, and Marc Antony by Augustns. 
But perbaps superior sentiment and true greatness of 
soul are to be expected from Yespasian ! Let us not 
deceire oiirselves. He is now a new man, formerly 
tbe dient,' tbe creature of Yitellins, wbo at tbat time 
was joined in tbe consulsbip witb tbe emperor Clau- 
dius. All motives conspire to ronse and animate tbe 
emperor : tbe dignity of au illustrious line, tbe office 
of censor, tbree consulsbips beld by bis fatber, witb 
the yarious bonors beaped on bis family. Tbese are 
powerful incentives. Tbey call aloud for sorae bold 
effort of courage, or, at the worst, of brave despair. 
Tbe soldiers are still determined to meet every danger, 
and tbe fidelity of tbe people notbing can alter. In 
all events, no calamity can be so bad as that into 
wbicb Yitellius seems willing to plunge bimself. If 
vanquisbed, we must perisb by the sword ; if we sur- 
render, wbat will be tbe case ? An ignominious deatb; 
To choose between infamy and glory, is all that now 

1 Yitellias had great weight and influence in the reign of 
Claudius. Yespasian at that time paid his court to the fa- 
yonte, aad alto to NarcisMüa, the emperoVa &e«^cm»xv« 
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remains. The only question is, ihall we tamely retigB 
cur liveB, amidst the scom and insolence of the eiieny? 
or shall we act like men, and die Bword in band with 
honor and applause V 

LXVII. VitelliuB was deaf to every manly senti- 
ment. An obstinate resistance might render liie con- 
queror inexorable to bis wife and cbildren, and tbat 
consideration orerpowered bim witb giief and tender- 
ness. His motber was now no more. Wem out witk 
age, sbe died a few days before, bappy not to befaoU 
tbe downfall of ber famiiy. From the elevation of ber 
«on sbe derived notbing, except tbe aniiety tbat preyed 
on her apirits, and tbe fame of a blajneleaa cbaracter. 
On tbe fifteentb before tbe cal^nds of January tbe de* 
fection of tbe legions and coborts tbat aurrendered at 
Narnia reacbed tbe ears of Vitellius. On receipt ni 
tbat dismal intelligence, be went fortb from bis palaoe 
in mourning apparel,' surrounded by bis fandly ii 
deep affliction. His infant son was carried in a smaU 
litter, witb all tbe appearance of a funeral ceremoBf* 
Tbe populace foUowed in crowds, witb nnavailiig 
sboutSy and flattery out of season. Tbe aoldien 
marcbed in sullen silenoe. 

LXYltl. In tbat rast multitude no man was so in- 
^nsible of tbe events and sudden revolutiona of ha- 
man life, as not to be toucbed by tbe misery of the 
ßcene before bim. Tbey saw an emperor, but a litüe 
before master of tbe Roman world, abandoning his 
palace, and in the midst of a yast crowd of dtiiena 
atsemUed round bim proceeding tbrougb tbe atreeti 
of Rome to abdicate tbe imperial dignity« No ej9 

1 See Suetonius in Vitellio, § 15. Javenal deseribes tbe 
same scene ; but, accordiog to him, Sextilia, tbe motber of 
VitelliuB, was one of tbe melaacholy train. Tacitns says dM 
did not live to see tbe aad. caXiA\xo^\A» 
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had seea a apectsieie so tnily affecting ; no ear had 
heard of so dismal a catastrophe. Cesar, the dictator» 
feil by sudden violence ; Caligula perished by a dark 
opnspiracy ; Nero fled tbrough devious patbis» wbile 
the sbades of nigbt concealed bis disgraoe ; Piso and 
Galba Hkay be said to bare died in battle. Yitellius, 
before an assembly of people called by bim seif, in th« 
midAt of bis own goldiera, and in tbe presenoe of a 
concovirse of women, wbo bebeld the sad reverse of 
fbrtmue, by bis own act deposed bimself. In a sbort 
bttt pathetic speecb be declared bis Toluntary abdi- 
cation. ' I retire/ be said, * for the saj&e of peace and 
the goed of the Commonwealth : retain me frtill in your 
tuBmory, uid view witb an «ye of pity the misfortunes 
of my brotber, my wife, and Infant children. I ask 
no more/ He raised bis son in bis arms, and showed 
him to the people : be turned to indiyidnals ; he im- 
plored tbe compassion of all. A gusb of tears sup- 
pressed bis voice : in that distress, taking bis sword from 
bis side, and addressing bimself to Csecilius Simplex,' 
the conanl, wbo stood near him, be offered to deliv^r 
it iato bis bands, as tbe symbol of aothority over the 
Ures of tiie Roman Citizens. The consul refused to 
accept it, and the people with violent uproar opposed 
bis resignation. Yitellins left tbe place. His Inten- 
tion was to lay down all the ensigns of sovereignty in 
tbe temple of Concord,^ and seek an bumble retreat in 
bis brotber's house. This again met witb a strong op- 

1 We have seen that Cscilius Simplex was impatient to 
arri^« at tha consHlBr-dignity, insomnch that he was accused 
in the Senate of a design to purchase it, in the room of Ma« 
rius Celsus. He did not sucoeed ; bat Vitellias afterwards 

Sitified his ambitioB withomt a bribe ; Hist. ii. 60. See the 
t c£ coasuis £<ir tiiis year : Hist. i. 77, 
t The temple of Concora was bomt to the ground in the 
Are of th« oapitol, related hareaftei in thia WAl, ^^tV« ^i^» 
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Position from the populace. The gcneral cry was, 
that the house of a private Citizen was not a proper 
mansion : all insisted on his returning to the palace. 
The crowd obstructed the streets, and no pass was left 
open, except that called the Sacred Way. In confn- 
sion, distracted, and left without advice, Yitellius re- 
turned to the palace. 

LXIX. The abdication of the prince was soon known 
throughout the city. On the first intelligence, Flavins 
Sabinus sent Orders in writing to the tribunes of the 
cohorts, commanding them to restrain the violent spirit 
of the soldiers. The leading members of the senafe, 
as if the whole power of thfe State was falling at once 
into the hands of Yespasian, went in a bödy to tbe 
house of Sabinus. A numerous band of the eqnes- 
trian Order, with the city soldiers, and the night-watch, 
followed the example of the fathers. They were there 
informed of the zeal of the people for Vitellius, and 
the menaces thrown out by the German cohorts. Sa- 
binus was too far adranced to think of a retreat. In- 
diyiduals trembled for themselves : if they dispersed, 
the Vitellians might seize the opportunity to lay a scene 
of blood. To prevent that terrible disaster, they urged 
Sabinus to take up arms, and show himself in force to 
the people. But, as often happens in pressing ex- 
igencies, all were ready to adyise, and few to share 
the danger. Sabinus went forth at the head of a band 
of soldiers. Near the Fundane lake,' a bold and re- 

tier says it was afterwards rebailt, as appears by an inacrip- 
tion still to be seen among tbe ruins : 

SBNATUS POPULUSQUE ROMANUS 
INCENDIO CONSUMPTÜM RESTITÜIT. 

1 A Fundane lake, now called Lago di Fundi, is mentioned 

by Pliny, iii, 5. But the \ake ivoyr in ^««tlon was in the city 

ofRome, near the Mona Q\nxmi\ift. stQ>A«( «b^^^^^stA^^tt 
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solnte party of the Yitellians adranced agaidst him. 
A skirmish. ensued. The Vitellians had the advantage. 
Sabinus retreäted to the fof t of the capitol, and in that 
stronghold shut himself up with bis Boldiers, and a 
small party of Senators and Roman knights. A list of 
their names cannot he g^ven with any precision, as 
numbers afterwards, in the reigu of Vespasian, ai- 
sumed a share of merit in that transaction. There 
were even women who dared to defy the danger of - a 
siege« Among these the most distinguished was Ve- 
rulana Gracilia, a woman of high spirit, who had nei- 
ther cbildren nor relations to attract her, but acted 
intirely on the impulse of her oyra intrepid genius. 
The Vitellians invested the citadel ; but guarded the 
passes with so much negligence, that Sabinus, in the 
dead of night, was able to receive into the place Ms 
own children, and Domitian, bis brother*s son. At the 
same time he sent dispatches to the victorions army to 
inform the chiefs of bis Situation, and the necessity of 
immediate relief. The besiegers attempted nothing 
during the night. Had Sabinus taken advantage of 
their inactivity, he might have made bis escape through 
the passes neglected by a ferocious enemy, hold and 
resolute, but scorning all regulär discipline, and im- 
patient of fatigue. It happened besides that a storm 
of rain feil with all the violence of the winter seasoo. 
During the tempest the men could neither see nor hear 
one another. 

LXX. At the dawn of day, before hostilities com- 
menced, Sabinus despatched Cornelius Martialis, a 
principal centurion, with Instructions to represent to 
Yitellius the treachery of bis conduct in open violatiqn 
of a solemn treaty. * The late abdication was v no 

at least a thousand ofthose lakes at Rome, ^hkh. <)^%\!l\\&l<;s(^ 
pioperly to be eaUed fountt^ns« 
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better than a State farce, played in the face of man* 
kind, to deceive the moat illustrions Citizens. For wkat 
other pnrpose did he wigh to withdraw to kis brotber^s 
honse, so situated as to OTerlook the forum, and at- 
tract the eyes of the public ? Why not rather chooie 
the mansion of bis wife, a seqnestered Station nsar 
Mount Ayentine ? For bim wbo renounced the sore- 
reign power, a place of obseurity was the fittest. Bat 
Yitellius sought the Tery rererse : he retumed to Iris 
palace, the citadel as it were of the empire, and thenee 
sent forth a military force to deluge the best part of 
the city with innocent blood. Even the capitol was so 
longer a sanctuary. Dnring the rage of civil war, 
while the fate of empire hnng suspended between Ves- 
pasian and Yitellins ; while the legions drenched their 
swords in the blood of their fellow-citizens ; while 
cities were taken by storm, and whole cobortslaid dowa 
their arrns ; the part which Sabinns acted was that 
of a Senator and a civil magistrate. Both tbe Spaim, 
the Upper and Lower Germany, and all Britain, had 
revolted ; and yet the brother of Yespasian preserved 
bis fidelity to the reigning prince. If at length he 
entered into a negotiation, Titellius invited hini to the 
meeting. The stipulated terms were advantageons to 
the vanqnished ; and to the conqneror bronght no- 
thing but fame and honor. If Vitellius repented of 
that transaction, why point bis arms against Sabimif, 
who had been the dnpe of insidious policy ? Why 
besiege the son of Yespasian, a yonth not yet grown 
up to the age of manhood ? By the murder of an old 
man, and the death of a stripling, what advantage 
could be gaioed ? It wonld be more for the honor of 
Yitellins to make head against the legions, and decide 
tbe conteßt in the üeld. of baltle. A single victory 
would end the war, and e^«ry ^^Vxi^^^ra\^ti2fiL\A^ 
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lot of the coBqueror/ Vitellins listened to this re- 
HMNiBtraiice with Tisible marks of fear. He eftdearored 
m fewwords to dear bis owncooduct, impnting tfae 
wbole miscbief U> the soldiers, wbose intemperate zeal 
wtm BO longer soliject to bis aHtbority. He adviied 
MartiaHs to depart tbrongb a private part of tbe booic^ 
lest tbe soldiera in tbeir fury »bould destroy tbe nego- 
tiator of a peace wbieb they abborred. He bimself 
remained in bis palace; nnable to command or to pro- 
bibit any measnre wbaterer ; a mere pbantom of power^ 
no longer emperor, bat still tbe canse of ciyil dis- 
tension« 

LXXI. Martialis bad no sooner entered tbe capitol 
tban tbe VitelHan soldiers appeared before it ; no cbief 
to lead tbem on ; all rusbing forward witb impetnous 
fhry, and every man bis own commanding officer. 
Having passed tbe forum and tbe temples ' tbat Sur- 
round it, tbey marcbed up tbe bill tbat fronts tbe capi- 
tol, and after balting tbere to form tbeir ranks, ad- 
Tanced in regulär order to tbe gates of the dtadel. 
On tbe right side of the ascent a ränge of porticos 
bad been built in ancient times. From tbe top of 
tbose edifices tbe besieged annoyed tbe enemy witb 
stones and tiles. The assailants bad no weapons but 
tbeir swords. To wait for warlike engines seemed a 
tedious delay to men impatient for the assault. They 
threw ilaming torches intö tbe portico nearest at band ; 
and seeing tbe destruction made by tbe devouring 
flames, were ready to force tbeir way through tbe gate,' 
if Sabinns bad not thrown into a beap all tbe statues 

1 Tbe forum was rarrounded by a number of temples; 
such as the temple of Fortune, of Jupiter Tonans, of Saturn, 
Äe temple of Concord, and several others. 

S Tbe citadel of the eapitol, in wbieb waa tb« 1«ib.\V% ^1 
Jupiter CspHoiiauBj stood near tbaTaxi^maxocX*. 
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that ädorned tbe place, and with ihose venerable mo- 
numents of antiquity blocked up the passage. The 
Yitellians pushed on tbe assault in two differeot qnar- 
ters ; ODe near tbe grove of tbe asyluiD,V äD<i ^^ 
otber near tbe bundred steps of tbe Tarpeian rock.* 
Botb attacks were unforeseen. Near tbe asylom- 
grove tbe affair grew serious. On that side of the 
bill, tbe bouses wbicb bad been built during a long 
peace, were raised as bigb as tbe foundation of the 
capitol. Tbe besiegers climbed to tbe top of tbose 
buildings in spite of every effortito stop their progress. 
Tbe roofs were immediately set on fire ; but wbether 
by tbe besieged or tbe besiegers, is uncertain. The 
current opinion ascribed it to tbe former. Tbe flame 
soon reached tbe contiguous porticos, and in a short 
time spread to tbe eagles (a set of pillars so called) 
tbat supported tbe buildings. Tbe wood being old and 
dry, was so mucb fuel to increase tbe fire. In the con- 
flagration tbat followed, tbe capitol, with all its gates 
shut, and neitber stormed by tbe enemy, nor defended 
by Sabinus, was burned to tbe ground. 

LXXII. From tbe foundation of tbe city to that 
bour tbe Roman people bad feit no calamity so de- 
plorable, no disgrace so bumiliating. Without tbe 
flhock of a foreign enemy, and, if we except the vices 
of tbe age, without any particular cause to draw down 



1 The l.ucus Asyli was so called because it was made a 
sanctuary by Komulus to invite a conflux of foreigners to his 
new State. It stood between the two rocks of uie Capito- 
line bill, on one of which was built the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus ; on tbe other the temple of Feretrian fort, 
Brotier says that in the place of the grove there is now 
erected the Piazza del Campidoglio. 

3 The Tarpeian rock, with its hundred Steps, was on the 
tvest aide oi' the CapitoUuQ bill \ and from that emineace 
aiaJefactora. weie tbrown he«b^\ou% \Ti\A ^^'YSXk^« 
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Ühe wrath bf heaven, the temple öf Jupitef , supreme 
of gods ; a temple built in ancient times * with solemn 
rites and religions auspices, the pledge of future gran- 
deur ; which neither Porsena, when Rome surrendered 
to his arms, nor the Gauls, when they took the city by 
storm, had dared to violate ; that sacred edifice was 
now demolisfaed by the rage of men contending for a 
master to reign over them. The capitol, it is true, 
was once before destroyed by fire during the violence 
of a civil war ;' but the guilt was then confined to the 
treachery of a few incendiaries, the madness of evil- 
minded men. In the present juncture it was besieged 
with open hostility, and in the face of day involved in 
flames. And what adequate motive? what object in 
▼iew to atone for so wild a frensy? Was the sword 
drawn in the cause of public liberty ? 

Tarquinius Priscus, during the war which he waged 
against the Sabines, bound himself by a yow to build 
that sacred structure. He afterwards laid the founda- 
üon on a plan suggested by his own vast idea of the 
rising grandeur of the empire, but inconsistent with 
the circumstances of an infant State. Servius Tullius, 
ttssisted by the zeal of the allies of Rome, went on 
with the work, and after him Tarquin the Proud, with 
the spoils of Suessa Pometia, added to the magnifi- 
cence of the building. But the glory of coitapleting 
the design was reserred for the era of liberty, when 
kings were deposed and banished for eyer. It was 

1 When Tarqain the Proud was laying the foundation of a 
temple the men employed in digging the ground found a 
human sknll ; and this was interpreted to be the pledge of 
0mpire, an auspicious omen, that Rome woiüd be the mis- 
tress of the World. 

2 In the civil war between Sylla and Marius the capitol 
was destroyed by fire, A. U. C. 671. The Sibylline booka ^^^ 
rished in the flames». See Appian, Bell. CW« i. 

TACIT. VOL. IV. ^ 
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under the republic tbat Horativs Pnlvülns, m liu 
second consolship, performed the ceremony of dedi- 
cating tbe temple ; at that time finitked with so mwck 
grandenr, that the wealth of after a|;es coiild do ■• 
more than grace it with new embelliahmeiita : to üb 
magnificence notbiDg conld be added. Fonr huadiei 
and fifteen years afterwards, in the consalshq» of La* 
eins Scipio and Caius Norbanus,' it was buraed to tkt 
ground, and again rebuilt on the oid fouiidatioB, SjUa, 
wfao in that janctare had triamphed over all Opposi- 
tion to bis arms, ondertook the care of the bvöldiBg: 
the glory of dedicating it would haye crowned bis Mt^ 
city ; bnt that honor was reserved for Lutatias Cata* 
Ins, whose name, amidst so many noble monnmeats of 
the Caesars, remained in legible characters tili the dayi 
of Yitellins. Such was the sacred building which tke 
madness of the times reduced to ashes. 

LXXIII. The fire, when it first begaa to lage, 
threw the combatants into the utmost confiiflioii, bat 
on the part o the besieged tbe distress wras greatsst 
The Vitellian soldiers, in the momeat of difficalty, 
wanted neither skill nor coarage. Ib the opposite 
party the men were seized with a panic, and tbe com* 
mander had neither spirit nor presence of miiid. Bf- 
numbed and torpid, he lost bis powers of speecb, aad 
eyen the faculties of eyes and ears. No resoiirces in 
himself, he was deaf to the advice of others. Alanaed 
by eyery sudden noise, }\e weat forward ; he retoraed; 
he ordered what he had forbidden, and countermanded 
what he had ordered. In this distraction all directed, 

1 Lucios Scipio and C^ius Nörbanns were oonsnls, A. U. C 
671. The capitol was dien consumed by fire, not howefvr 
occasioned by an open aot of yiolence, bat mther by the 

htaida of clandestine iuceiid\%x\Q&« Sylla nadertodc to re- 

build the capitol, bat did not ^q^\c%xa \X, 
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and none obeyed. Tbey threw do'wn their arms, and 
each man began.to shift for himself. They fled ; they 
hid tbemselves in Inrking-places : tbe Vitellians bnrst 
in with fire and sword ; a scene of carnage followed« 
A few gallant spirits made a brave resistance, and pe- 
risbed in tbe attenipt. The most distinguisbed were 
Comelias Martialis, iEmilins Pacensis, Casperina Ni- 
ger, and Didins Scseva : all these met their fate with 
undaunted courage. Flayias Sabinus, without bis 
sword, and not so mnch as attempting to save himself 
by flight, was surrounded by a band of the Vitellians. 
Qointias Atticns, the eonsnl, was also taken prisoner. 
The ensigDS of bis magistracy discorered him to the 
soldiers ; and the hanghty style in which he had issued 
sereral edicts, in their tenor farorable to Yespasian, 
and injnrions to Vüellins, made bim an object of re- 
seotment. The rest by various stratagems made their 
escape ; some in the disgnise of slaves ; others assisted 
by the fidelity of their friends, and by their care con- 
eealed under the baggage. A few who had canght the 
military word by which the Vitellians knew each other 
iised it with confidence in their qnestions and answers 
to all that came in their way. The boldness of the 
experiment sared their lives. 

LXXIV. Domitian, on the first irruption of the 
besiegers, was conveyed to the apartments of the war- 
den of the teraple, and tbere protected tili one of his 
freedmen had the address tö conduct him, clad in a 
linen yestment, amidst the band of sacrificers, to the 
plaee called Veiabmm, where he lodged him safe 
under the care of Cornelius Primus, a man firmly at- 
tacbed to Vespasian.^ Domitian, during the reign of 
bis father, threw down the warden's lodge, and on the 
same spot built a chapel to Jupiter tbe Cfm'«^T\^XisT ^ 
with a nmrble alt&r, ob whicU tbe «iory ^i V\% «^^"«S!* 
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was engraved at length. Being^ aflerwards invetted 
with the imperial dignity, he dedicated a magnificenl 
temple to Jupiter the Guardian, and a statue repre- 
senting the god with the young prince in hia anns. 
Sabinus and Quintius Atticus were condncted in fetten 
to the presence of Vitellius. He received them with^ 
out a Word of reproach, or so much as an angry look, 
though the soldiers, with rage and vociferation, in- 
sisted on their right to mnrder both; demanding, a< 
the same time, the reward due to them for their late 
exploits. The inferior populace with violent nproai 
called for immediate vengeance on Sabinus, not for- 
getting to mingle with their fury the language of adn- 
lation to Vitellius, who endeavored to address tiiein 
from the stairs of the palace : but the storm was ioo 
outrageous. The mob feil on Sabinus. He died undei 
repeated blows. The assassins cut off his bead, aad 
dragged the mangled body to the common charneL .. 
LXXV. Such was the end of a man who merited 
better fate. >He had carried arms five-and-thirty ye« 
in the senrice of his country , distinguished by his th 
and military conduct. His integrity and love of jf 
tice were neyer questioned. His fault was that 
talking too much. In the course of seven years, diir 
which he administered the province of Moesia» } 
twelye more, while he was governor of Rome, mi 
itself could find no other blemish in his character. 
the last act of his life hö was condemned for inaet 
and want of spirit : others saw in his conduct a m 
raoderation, who wished to prevent the effusic 
Roman blood. Before the elevation of Yespasif 
agree that he was the head and orpament of his ü 
That his fall was matter of joy to Mucianus 
well attested. In general his death was considc 
1^ erent of. public Utility, «ivivc^ ?^ «isw^».^^ub 
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two men likely to prove dangerous riyals, one as the 
emperor's brother, and the other as a coUeague in 
power, was now extinguished. The consul, Qaintiud 
Atticas, was the next yictim demanded by the popn- 
lace. Yitellins opposed their fury. He thought him-^ 
seif bound in gratitude to protect a man who, being 
interrogated conceming the destruction of the capitol, 
arowed bimself the autfaor of the misfortune, and by 
that tmth, or well-timed lie, took on himself the whole 
load of guilt, exönerating the Vitellian party. 
' LXXVI. During these transactions Lucius Vitel-^ 
lins, having pitched bis camp in the neighborhood of 
Feronia, formed a design to storm the city of Tarra- 
cina. The garrison, consisting of marines and gladia- 
tors, remained pent up within the walls, not daring to 
sally out and face the enemy in the open field. The 
gladiators, as has been mentioned, were under the 
command pf Julianus, and the marines under that of 
Apollinaris ; two men immersed in sloth and luxury^ 
by their vices more like common gladiators than supe- 
rior officers. No sentinels stationed, no night-watch 
to preyent a sudden alarm, and no care taken to guard 
the works, they passed both day and night in drunken 
joUity. The windings of that delightful coast re-> 
sounded with notes of joy, and the soldiers were 
spread about the country to proyide for the pleasurei^ 
of the two Commanders, who neyer thought of war ex- 
cept when it became the subject oyer their bottle. 
Apinius Tiro had left the place a few days before, in 
Order to procure supplies for the commanding officers. 
By exacting presents and contributions from the muni-* 
eipal towns he inflamed the prejudices of the people, 
gaining ill-will in every quarter^ and for bis party no 
aecession of streng^h. 
> hXX.VIL ThingB remaiuei in tbis^oBVxit^ytVkfiXL ^ 
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ftlave belooging to Yergiiuiis CapUo deserted to Lu- 
cius Yitellius, with an offer to head a detachnient, and 
by surprise make bimself master of tbe citadel, unpio» 
rided as ii theo was with a sufficient force to gnard tiie 
worka. His propojsal was acoepted. In tbe dead of 
night he set out with a party of ligbt-armed €oboiti; 
and, having gained the summit of tbe bill, to<^ hu 
Station over tbe heads of tbe enemy. From that eni* 
nence the söldiers poured down with impetuons fnry; 
not to a battle, but to a scene of carnage and destrac- 
tioo. They feil on a defenceless multitude, tbe great- 
est part unarmed, some running to snatch up their 
weapons, others scarce awake, and all tbrown into 
consternation by the general uproar, by tbe darkneM, 
the clangor of trumpets, and the shouts of tbe enemy.- 
A few of the.gladiators made a brave resistance, and 
sold their lives at the dearest rate. Tbe rest fled to 
the ships. Terror and confusion foUowed tbem. The 
peasants of the neighborhood were intermixed with the 
troops, and all together feil in oue promiscuous slaugh- 
ter. In the beginning of the tumult six light galleys 
broke loose from their moorings. On board of one of 
them ApoUinaris, the Commander of tbe fleet, made 
bis escape. The rest were either taken, or by the 
weight of the crowd that rushed on board sank to the 
bottom. Julianus was conducted to Lucius Vitellins« 
and in bis presence first ignominiously scourged, and 
then put to death. Triaria, the wife of Lucius the 
commanding officer, was accused of exulting with pride 
and cruelty amidst the carnage that laid waste the dty 
of Tarracina. She is said to bave appeared with a 
sword girt by her side, adding mockery and Insult to 
the horrors of that tragic scene. The general, to mark 
so brilliant a victory , seut a letterwreathed with laurel 
to biß brother j deBuii^ii «X \\» w^jöä >ö55ä Ns^Vssj^ 
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whether he slioiild directly march förward to Eome or 
8tay to finish the intire reduction of Campania. The 
delay was of the greatest momeut, not only to Ves|Mi- 
•ian'fl party, hut to the Commonwealth. A fierce and 
savage soldiery, flnshed with success, and to their na» 
tnral ferocity adding the insolence of yietory, had 
they been immediately led to Rome» would, beyond all 
doubt, bare renewed the war wlth dreadful havoc, and 
perhapa the destrnction of the city. On such an occa* 
sion Lucius Vitellius was an offieer to be dreaded. 
Though his eharacter was decried and infamous, he 
wanted neither talents nor yigor of mind. Like all 
who suceeed by prosperous wickedness^ he had raised 
himself to eminence ; and what good meu obtain by 
their virtues he accomplished by his Tices. 

UCXVIII. Meanwhile Yespasian's army, inactiye 
ever since their departure frpm Narnia, loitered away 
the time at Oriculum, amusing themselves with the 
eelebration of the Saturnalian festival. To wait for 
the arrival of Mucianus was the ostensible reason for 
this iU-timed delay« Motives of a different nature 
wete imputed to Antonius« Vitellius, it was said, had 
tampered with him by letters, and to entice bim from 
his party promised the eonsulship, and his daughter in 
marriage, with a splendid fortune. With a consider* 
able number this aeensation had no kind of weight. 
They treated it as a mere ealumny, the inyention of 
artful men, who wished to pay their court to Mucia* 
nus. Many were of opinion that the whole was a deli* 
berate plan, settled by all the general offieer s, who 
rather chose to alarm the city of Roftie with distant 
terrors than to carry desolation within the walls ; 
especially since the strengest cohorts had abandoned 
Vitellius, and that prince, left as he was without ho^eik 
f^fsuccor, would probably ewi thd eQU\»«i\x^^^N^vak• 
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tary abdication. This design, however wise and pra-^ 
dent, was defeated, at first by the nahnesSy and in the 
end by tbe irresolntion, of Sabinns, That officer had 
taken np arms with a show of conrage» and yet was 
not able, against so small a force as tbree coborts, to 
defend the capitol ; a fortress strong enongb to stand 
the shock of powerfnl armies, and always deemed im- 
pregnable. Bnt the truth is, where all were goilty of 
miscondnct, the blame cannot well be fixed on any one 
in particnlar. Mncianns, by the stndied ambiguity of 
bis letters, checked the progress of tbe victorions 
anny ; and Antonius, by obseqaions compliances, or 
perhaps with a design to blacken the character of Mü- 
cianns, was willing to incur the Imputation of inacti^ 
vity. The rest of the officers concluded hastily tbat 
the war was ended, and by that mistake occasioned all 
the disasters that closed the scene. Even Petilin» 
Cerealis, who had been sent forward at tbe head of a 
thousand borse, with Orders to proceed by rapid marches 
througfa the country of the Sabines, and to enter Roma 
by the Salarian road, did not push on with Tigor. Tbe 
Chiefs beard at last that the capitol was besieged ; asd 
that intelligence roused them from their lethargy. 

LXXIX. Antonius in the night time made a for- 
ward movement towards the city of Rome, He pnr- 
sued the Flaminian road, and by a forced march ar- 
rived at the Red Rocks ; but the mischief had already 
happened. At that place he receiyed intelligence that 
Sabinns was murdered ; that the capitol lay smokiog 
on the ground; that the populace, joined by the slafes, 
had taken up drms for Yitellius ; and that all Rone 
was wild with constemation. At the same time Peti- 
lius Cerealis met with a defeat. That general, despii-' 
ing an enemy whom he considered as already con- 
qnered, - a^vanced .incautiQiaftVf V^ «^.\a«^ ^ /^^äst^ of 
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horse Bild infantry. The battle was fought ät a small 
distance from Rome, at a place where the land was 
divided into gardens, intersected hj narrow roads, and 
covered with buildings ; a spot well known to the Vi- 
tellians, bat to men uDacquainted with the defiles every 
way disadyantageous. Nor did the cavalry under Ce- 
realis act with unanimity or equal ardor. They had 
among them a party of the men who laid down their 
anns at Narnia, and all of that description waited to 
See tbe issue of the battle. Tullius Flayianus, who 
eommanded a squadron of Vespasian's horse, was taken 
prisoner. The rest fled with precipitation. The con- 
quering troops parsued the runaways as far as FU 
den«. 

LXXX. The success of the Vitellians in this en 
gagement inspired the partisans at Rome with new 
courage. The popnlace had reconrse to arms. A few 
were provided with shields ; the rest snatched np what* 
cver weapons feil in their way. With one voice they 
demanded the signal for the attack. Vitellius com- 
mended their zeal, and ordered them to exert them- 
selves in the defence of the city. In the mean time 
he conyened the Senate. The fathers sent ambassa- 
dors to the seyeral chiefs, with instructions to propose 
in the name of the Commonwealth a plan of pacification. 
The depnties chosen for this pnrpose were yarionsly 
receiyed. In the camp of Petilius Cerealis they were 
in danger of their liyes. The soldiers disdained all 
terms of accommodation, and in their fury attacked 
the ambassadors. The pretor Arulenns Rusticus was 
wonnded. By this outrage the rights of ambassadors 
were yiolated, and, in the personal dignity of the man, 
virtue itself was insnlted. The attendants in his train 
were obliged to fly. The lictor who attempted to opea 
a paasage throngh the crowd was inut^<st^^ qxl ^^ 
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. spot ; and if tbe guard appointed by Cerealig had not 
interposed in time, the law of naüonsy eyer reapeeted 
by tbe most bostile states» bad been trampled nnder 
foot,.and the ambassadon, in tbe £eice of tbeir conntry, 
under the very walls of Rome, miut bave fallen Tic- 
tims to the brutal rage of frantic men. Tbe deputies 
wbo went to the camp of Antonius met witb a more 
gentle reception ; bat were indebted for it, not to tfae 
pacific temper of tbe soldiers, but to the autbority of 
the commander-in-chief. 

LXXXI. It happened that Mnsonius Rufiis, a Ko- 
man knight, foUowed in tbe train of tbe ambassadon. 
He professed bimself devoted to tbe study of pbiloso- 
phy, and in particular to the doctrines of the stdo 
sect. Füll of bis boasted system, be mixed among the 
soldiers, and reasoning much conceming good and 
evil, began a dissertation on the blessings of peace and 
the calamities of war. Men under arms, and fieree 
witb yictory, were not likely to relish a moral lectnre. 
His pedantry tired the patience of tbe soldiers^ and 
became a subject of ridicule. The pbilosopher was in 
danger of being rougbly treated if tbe advioe of the 
more considerate, and the menaces of otbers, had not 
tanght bim to suppress bis ill-timed maxims of wil* 
dom. 

The vestal virgins ' went in procession to tbe oamp» 
witb letters from Vitellius addressed to Antonius, in 
substance requesting a cessation of arms for a Single 
day. In the interval a compromise might take plaoe, 
and prevent the havoc of a decisive action. The restal 
train received every mark of respect. An answer' in 

1 The procession of the Vestal yirgins is mentioned by 
Saetoniua, iß Vitel. § 16. They received for answer, that by 
the murder of Sabinus, and tYi« ftx^ oi ^^ «vv^itoU «U n«ÄO* 
tißtion was inadmissible. 
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Tvritiiig was sent to VitelUtis, informiDg bim that tb« 
murder of SabiouB and tbe deetniction of the capitol 
made all terms of accommodation inadmissible. 

LXXXII. Antonios, in tbe mean time, called an 

assembly of tbe soldiers, and in a soothing speecb ea« 

deavored to infuse into tbeir minds a spirit of mode* 

ration. He advised tbem to encamp at tbe Milvian 

bridge, and not to tbink of entering Rome tili tbe next 

day. An enraged soldiery, forcing tbeir way swotd 

in band, be bad reason to fear wonld msb on witb 

impetuous fury, and give no quarter to tbe people or 

tbe Senate. Even tbe templea and altars of tbe gods 

migbt fall in one promiscuous ruin. But tbe impa- 

tience of tbe army was not to be restrained. Eager 

for victory, tbey tbougbt tbemselves ruined by delayt 

A display of colors and ensigns was seen glittering on 

tbe bills, foUowed indeed by an nndisciplined räbble ; 

bat i^e appearance annonnced tbe preparations of an 

enemy. Tbe conquerors advanced in tbree diyisions ; 

tbe first from tbeir Station on tbe Flaminian road ; tbe 

second marcbed aloug tbe banks of tbe Tiber ; and tbe 

third towards tbe gate Collina, by tbe Salarian way« 

On tbe first onset tbe mob was put to fligbt by tbe 

cayalry. Tbe Yitellian soldiers ranged tbemselves im 

tbree columns. The entrance of tbe city was obsti- 

nately disputed. Several sbarp engagements foUowed 

before tbe walls witb various success, but for tbe most 

part favorable to Vespasian's men, supported as tbey 

were by able officers. A party wbeeled round to tbe 

left side of tbe city, towards tbe Sallustian garden^y 

and being engaged in slippery and narrow passes» 

were rougbly bandled. Tbe Vitellians bad taken pos^ 

sesiiion of tbe gardens, and from tbe tops of tbe walla 

were able, witb stones and spears, to annoy tbe troo^« 

henßüth them, Th^ adTaQttq^e ^rask ou \\^\x iv^^> ^^^ 
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towards tbe close of day, a party of Vespasian's ca- 
valry forced their way through the Collinian gate, and 
feil on the enemy in the rear. A battle was also 
foaght in the Field of Mars. The good fortune that 
hitherto attended Vespasian's cause gaye hini a de- 
cided yictory. The Yitellians fought witb obstinacy 
to the last. Despair lent them cOurage. Though dis- 
persed and routed, they rallied within the walls of the 
city, and once more retnmed to the chai^. 

LXXXIII. The people flocked in crowds to behold 
the conflict, as if a scene of carnage were no more 
than a public spectacle exhibited for tbeir amusement 
Whenever they saw the advantage inclining to either 
side, they favored the combatants witb sbouts and 
theatrical applause. If the men fled from tbeir ranks 
to take sbelter in shops or honses, they roared to have 
them dragged forth, and put to death like gladiatora 
for their diversion. While the soldiers were Latent 
on slaughter tbese miscreants were employed in plnn- 
dering. The greatest part of the booty feil to their 
share. Rome presented a scene truly sbocking; a 
medley of savage slaughter and monstrous vice : in 
one place war and desolation ; in anotber, bathing, 
riot, and debaucfaery. Heaps of slain lay weitering 
in the streets, and blood flowed in torrents, while 
abandoned women wandered about witb impudence. 
Whateyer the libidinous passions can inspire in tbe 
bour of peace was intermixed witb all tbe borrors 
of war, of slaughter, and destruction. Tbe whole 
city seemed to be inflamed witb frantic rage, and 
at the same time intoxicated with bacchanaliau plea- 
sures. Before this period Rome had seen enragecl 
armies within her walls; twice under Sylla,' and 

1 Speaking of the wara oi Cvdxä «iA %f\«.i T^w«& ^'\*< 
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once after the yictory pbtained by Cinna, On those 
occasions the same barbaritv was committed ; bat 
the unnatural security and inhuman indifference that 
now prevailed were beyond all example. In the 
midst of rage and massacre pleasure knew no inter- 
mission. A dreadful carnage seemed to be a spectacle 
added to the public games. The populace enjoyed the 
havoc ; they exulted in the midst of devastation ; and 
without any regard for the contending parties tri« 
nmphed over the miseries .of their country. 

LXXXIV. Vespasian's party had now conquered 
every thing but the camp.' That difficult and arduous 
task still remained. The bravest of the Yitellians 
were still in possession. They considered it as their 
last resort, and were therefore determined to make a 
vigorous stand. The conquering troops advanced with 
determined fury to the attack, and the old pretorian 
cohorts with inflamed resentment. Whateyer the mi- 
litary art had invented against places of the greatest 
strength was employed by the assailants. They ad- 
vanced under the shell ; they threw up moutids ; they 
discharged missive weapons and flaming torches : ' all 
declaring aloud, that one glorious effort would put an 
end to their toil and danger. To the Senate and peo- 
ple of Rome they had restored their city, and to the 
goda their altars and their temples. It now remained 
to gain possession of the camp, the soldier's post of 
hoDor, bis country, and the seat qf bis household gods. 



' The last grievous calamity that befell the Romans was« war 
waged by parricides within the walle of Rome, in which 
Citizens were eagaged against Citizens, with the rage of gla« 
diators exhibiting a spectacle in the forum.' 

1 The camp of the pretorian guards, a little way out of the 
city of Rome, first devised by Se)anua in XYieXmA^l'^^^« 
nus; Annülß, ir^ $• 
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They must either carry the intrenchments by assanlt 
or pass the night under arms/ The spirit of the Vi- 
tellians was broken, but not snbdned. To seil the 
victory at the dearest rate, and delay tbe return of 
peace, was the last effort of expiring; rage ; and to 
stain the honses and altärs with an effiuion of blood 
was the last consolation of despair. The towen and 
ramparts were covered with heaps of slain. The gates 
of the camp were fbrced. The few that still sundTed 
had the conrage to maintain their post. They M 
under honorable wonnds, prodigal of life, and to the 
last tenacions of glory. 

LXXXV. Vitellius, seeing the «ity conquered, went 
in a litter by a private way at the back of the palace 
to bis wife's honse on Monnt Ayentine, with intent, if 
he could lie concealed during the rest of the day, to tj 
for refuge to bis brother and the cohorts under h^ 
command at Tarracina. Hia natural irresolntion re- 
turned on him. He dreaded every thing, and, with 
the usnal distraction of fear, what was present alanned 
him most* He retumed to his palace, and fonnd it a 
melancholy desert. His slaves had made their escape, 
or shunned the presence of their master. Silenoe 
added to the terror of the scene. He opened tbe doors 
of his apartments, and stood aghast at the dreary soli- 
tude. All was desolation round him. He wandered 
from room to room tili his beart snnk witbin bite. 
Weary at length of his wretched condition, be chosea 
disgraceful lurking-place, and there lay bid with ab- 
ject fear, tili Julius Placidus, the tribune of a cohort, 
dragged him forth. With his hauds bouod bebind hin, 
and his garment torn, he was conducted, a wretched 
spectacle, througb crowds insulting bis distress, and 
not 9,6riend to pity bis m\8ios\Ani«%. A catastrophe so 
mean and despicable mo\eÄ. ivo ^«Ä«Sö\i\i>aX ^«iiNKm^v 
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A Germaii soldier,' eitber in wrath, or to end bis mi- 
•ery, Struck at bim witb bis sabre, and missing; bis 
aim, cnt off tbe ear of a tribune. Wbetber bis design 
was against tbat officer cannot now be known. For 
bis attempt be perisbed on tbe spot. Vitellius was 
dragged along amidst tbe Sicofis and insnlts of tbe 
rabble. Witb swords pointed at bis tbroat tbey forced 
bim to raise bis bead, and expose bis countenanoe to 
scom and derision : ihey made bim look at bis statnes 
tnmbling to tbe ground ; tbey pointed to tbe place of 
public harangues, and sbowed bim tbe spot wbere 
Cralba perisbed. In tbis manner tbey burried bim to 
tbei cbarnel,' wbere tbe body of Flarius Sabinus bad 
been tbrowR amongst tbe vilest malefactors. An ex- 
pveMrion feil firom bim, in tbe last extremity, tbat be- 
spoke a mind not utterly destitute of sentiment. A 
tribune insulted bim in bis misery ; ' And yet/ said 
Vitellius, ' I bave been your sovereig^/ He died 
soon after under repeated wounds. Tbe populace, wbo 
bad worsbipped bim in tbe zenitb of bis power, con- 
tinned after bis deatb, witb tbe same deprayity, to 
treat bis remains witb ervery mark of scom and inso- 
lence. 

LXXXVI. He was tbe son, as already raentioned, 
of Lucius Vitellius, and bad completed tbe fiity-se- 
ventb year of bis age. He rose to tbe consulsbip, to 
pontifical dignities, and a name and rank amongst tbe 
most eminent Citizens, witbout industry or personal 
merit. Tbe ^endid reputation of tbe fatber laid opeü 



1 Dio relates this incident with a small variance. Accord« 
ing to bim the German soldier said, ' I will give you tbe best 
assiatance in my power ;' and thereon he stabbed Vitellius, 
and despatched himself ; Dio, Izv. 

2 Gemoni», tbe cbarnel of malefactora. S«q^\]l«1. vTiNSXi^« 
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the roadto honors for the son.* The men who raised 
him to the imperial dignity did not so much as know 
him. By his vices and luxurious ease he gained an 
ascendant over the affections of the army, to a degree 
rarely attained hy the virtne of the ablest generals. 
Simplicity, frankness, and generosity, must not be 
denied to him; but those qualities, when not. under 
the curb of discretion, are always equivocal, and ofteu 
ruinons. He endeavored to conciliate friendships, not 
by his virtues, but by boundless liberality,. and no 
wonder if he missed his aim : he deserved friends, bat 
never had them. That his power should be overtnmed 
was, no doubty the interest of the Commonwealth ; but 
the men who figured in that important scene conid 
Claim no merit with Yespasian, since with equal vena- 
tility they had been traitors to Galba. 

The day being far spent, and the fathera and cbief 
magistrates having either fled from the city in a panic, 
or concealed themselves in the honses of their friends, 
the Senate could not be assembled. The rage of slaugh- 
ter being appeased, and all hostilities ceasing, Demi- 
tian presented himself before the leaders of the party. 
He was saluted by the title of Csesar, and a band of 
soldiers under arms conducted him to. his father's 
house, 

1 Yitellius owed mach to the illastrions name of his fatber ; 
but it appears tbat he adyanced himself in the road to bonon 
by the oDsequicus arts which he practised under Caligiüa» 
Claudius, and Nero. See Suetonius in ViteU $ 4. 
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Chap. I. Though tfae war, hy tfae death of Yitellius, 
was completely ended, peace was by no means esta- 
blished. Tbe victorions troops, with minds enve- 
nomed, fierce and unrelentiDg^, continued prowling 
about the streets of Rome in quest of tbe Vitellians. 
Every part of tbe city presented a scene of carnage; 
tbe forum and tbe temples were dyed with blood, and 
all wbo feil in tbe way of tbe conquerors were put to 
tbe sword witbout distinction. From tbe streets and 
public places tbe soldiers rusbed into private bouses, 
and in tbeir fury dragged fortb tbe unbappy victims. 
Wboever was grown up to manbood, Citizen or soldier, 
was butcbered on tbe spot. Tbe" fury of tbe men was 
at lengtb glutted witb blood, and tbe love of plunder 
succeeded. Notbing was suffered to remain concealed, 
notbing unviolated. Under color of detecting tbe par- 
tisans of Yitellius tbey broke open every secret recess 
in quest of booty. Houses were pillaged, and all wbo 
attempted to resist died by the edge of tbe sword. 
Tbe vile and indigent joined in tbe fray ; slaves disco- 
vered tbe wealtb of tbeir masters ; and numbers suf- 
fered by tbe treacbery of their friends. The groans 
of despair were beard in every quarter, and Rome was 
filled with all tbe horrors of a city taken by storm. 
In comparison witb tbe present barbarity, tbe people 
regpretted the licentiousness of tbe Othonian and Yitel- 
lian soldiers. The leading Chiefs wbo bad succeeded 
so well in kindling tbe flame of war bad now no au- 
tbority to check the insolence of victory. In the haut 
of tumnlt and public distractiou the V>\^ ^\i^ ^«%'^^-» 
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rate take the lead ; peace and good order are the work 
of virtue and ability. 

II. Domitian fixed his residence in the imperial pa- 
lace, enjoying the name of Caesar, hut without aspiring 
to a share in the cares of government. Riot and de- 
bauchery gf^ve the first impression of the emperor's 
son. The command of the pretorian bands was assigned 
to Arrius Varus, while the supreme authority rested 
with Antonius ; who, in haste to enrich himself, seized 
tlie treasure and the slaves of the prince, as if they 
were the spoils of Cremona. The other oflicers, who, 
through their own moderation or want of spirit, were 
undistingtiished during the war, remaindd in obscurity, 
unnoticed and unrewarded. The people, still in con- 
sternation, and ready to crouch in servitude, expressed 
their wishes that Lucius Vitellius, then advancing with 
the cohorts from Tarracina, might be intercepted od 
his march, in order by that blow to end the war. The 
cavalry was sent forward to Aricia, and the legions 
took their stations at Bovillse. But Lucius Vitellins 
was no longer disposed to maintain the conflict. He 
and his cohorts surrendered at discretion. The sol- 
diers, abandoning an unfortunate cause, Ip.id down 
their arms with indignation rather than fear. They 
entered the city of Borne in a long dismal procession, 
guarded on each side by a file of troops under arms. 
In their looks no sign of repentance, no dejected pas- 
sion ; they retained an air of ferocity, and heard the 
taunts of the vulgär with sullen contempt. A few 
broke from their ranks to repress the insolence of the 
populace, but were overpowered by numbers. The 
rest were secured in prison. Not a word escaped from 
any of xthem unworthy of their warlike character. They 
were unfortunate," but stiW tea^eAÄd Cor their valor. 
Lucius Viteliius was put to de^tXi» IhnVrä ^icki^'^vii^ 
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g^cy he was equal to bis brother ; in vigor and in- 
dustry bis superior ; by tbe splendor of success no way 
benefited ; in tbe day of adversily a sbarer in tbe 
general min. 

III. Campania was still in agitation. The disturb- 
ances in that country were not so mncb occasioned by 
a spirit of Opposition to tbe new prince as by tbe in- 
ternal dissensions of tbe mnnicipal cities, all at vari- 
ance among tbemselves. To compose those differences 
and restore public tranquilHty Lucilius Bassus * was 
despatcbed witb a party of light-armed cavalry. On 
tbe first appearance of a military force a perfect calm 
succeeded. Tbe cities of inferior note were treated 
witb indulgence ; but the tbird legion was stationed in 
winter-quarters at Capna, in order to bridle the prin- 
eipal families, wbo by consequence feit the weight of 
oppression. To tbe suiierers at Tarracina no relief 
was extended ; so trae it is, ibat men are more willing 
to retaliate an injury than to requite an Obligation :^ 
Obligation implies a debt, which is a painful Sensation : 
by a stroke of revenge somethiHg is thonght to be 
gained. Tbe people of Tarracina saw the slave of 
Verginius Capito, wbo, as already mentioned, betrayed 
tbem to the enemy, banging on a gibbet, witb the rings 
on bis fingers which he received from Vitellius as the 
reward of bis perfidy. That act of justice was all that 
was done to assuage the sorrows of a city in distress. 

At Rome, in the mean time, the Senate, conceiving 
bopes of the new establishment, decreed to Yespasian 

1 For Lucilius Bassus, see Hist. ii. 100 ; iii. 12. 

k We have here a severe reflection, but^fatally founded 
in truth, Seneca speaks to the same purpos*e. Hobbes, the 
pbilosopher of Malmsbury, seems to have had his eye on Ta- 
citus when he says : * Benefits oblige, «ind q\>\\^\\öw \^ 
tbreldom : and anrequitable obli|^Q,tioii p^rp^Vo^iN. VKt'ÄA.Kstö.^ 
fFhlch is bateful'/ Leviath. p. 48. 
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all tbe honors which etutom had hitherto granted to 
the reigning prince. The flame of war whicb fixst 
broke out in Spain and Gaul, and after spreading into 
Germany and Illyricam, blazed out in Egypt, Judea, 
and Syria, involving tbe several provinces and anniet 
of tbe empire, seemed at length, by a severe lustratioB, 
to bave expiated the crimes of mankind. The joy 
occasioned by tbat pleasing prospect was heightened 
by letters from Yespasian, thongh by the contents it 
did not appear tbat he knew the issne of the war. 
As if tbat event had not yet reached bis ear, he wrote 
in the style and language of an emperor : of himself 
he spoke with moderation ; of tbe Commonwealth wiA 
pon.p and dignity. Nor was tbe Senate backward in 
demonstrations of obsequious duty. They decreed the 
^nsulship to Yespasian and his son Titus. Domitian 
was made pretor with eonsnlar authority. 

IV. Mucianus had also thought fit to write to tbe 
Senate. His letters gave room for various reflectim». 
Men observed if he was still a private Citizen, wby 
aspire above bis rank,' and usurp the prerogative of 
the sovereign ? What he had to commuuicate miglit 
have been reserved tili he took his seat in the Senate. 
His strain of invective against Vitellius came too 
late, and after tbat emperor's death gave no proof of 
ardor in the cause of liberty. His vainglorious botst, 
that having the sovereign power in his own disposal, 
he resigned it to Yespasian, was deemed an insult to 
the Commonwealth, and as far as it related to the 
prince, higbly arrogant. But the Senate acted with 
dissimulation : they murmnred in private, and 8p<^e 
aloud the language of flattery. They decreed triom- 

1 3/ucianas assumed a character above the rank of a pri- 
rate Citizen, when he took oii\um.\.o%Ä.d.x«sa the conaulsiBd 
the Senate, 
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phal decorations to Mucianns, in fact for his conduct 
in the civil war ; but bis expedition against the Sar- 
matiaBs ^ was tbe ostensible reason. The consular 
Ornaments were voted to Antonius Primus, and the 
pretorian to Cornelius Fuscus and Arrius Yarus. 

The gratitude due to the gods was the next object 
of tbeir care. They resolved to rebuild the capitol. 
The sereral motions were made by Valerius Asiaticus, 
consul elect. The fatbers in general signified their 
assent by a nod of approbation, or by holding up their 
hands. A few, who yalued themselves for their rank 
and dignity, or, by their eloquence, were able to give 
new graces to adulation, made elaborate Speeches. 
Helvidius Priscus, pretor elect, delivered bis senti- 
ments in a manly strain. His speech was the panegy- 
ric of a virtuous prince without a tincture of flattery. 
He was heard with applause by the whole assembly ; 
and yet that day, so truly illustrious, may be called 
ihe first of his danger as well as his glory. 

y. As we shall have frequent occasion in the 
course of our history to speak of this excellent mau,' 
it may be proper in this place to touch the features of 
his character, his conduct in life, and the fortune that 
attended bim. Helvidius Priscus was bom in the 
municipal city of Tarracina. His father, Cluvius, was 
a centnrion of principal rank. Blessed with talents 
and an early genius, Helvidius applied himself to 



1 Triumphs and triumphal Ornaments were never granted 
^r a yictory oyer Roman Citizens. For that reason, some 
advantage which Mucianus had gained over the Sarmatians 
served as a pretext. 

2 Helvidius Priscus has been mentioned, Annais, xvi. 35. 
As Cluyius was his fi&ther, it foUows that he was adopted by 
a person of the name of Helyidius Priscus. Lipsius thinks 
U was by Helyidius mentioned Aonals, xü. 43,^ViQ ^\. \!ca\. 
time Berveä ia Asia in the ctpacity of miUtur] \si[Vranft« 
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speculations of the sublimest kind ; not with a design, 
as many bare done, to grace a life of indolence witk 
the name of abstract philosophy, bat to bring with 
bim into public bnsiness a mind proTided with science, 
and prepared to meet every danger. He adopted the 
tenets of tbose pbilosopbers wbo maintain that no- 
thing can be deemed an evil bat vice ; and notbing t 
po^ÜTe good bat wbat is fair and honorable; who 
place in the class of things indifferent all external ad- 
vantages; and consider power, wealtb, and nobility, 
as foreign to tbe soul, mere adventitious circumstancea, 
in themseWes eqaivocal, neitber good nor evil. He 
liad risen no bigber tban tbe questorian rank, when 
Psetus Tbrasea gave bim bis daugbter in marriage. 
Of all tbe Tirtnes of bis fatber-in-law, be imbibed noM 
so deeply as tbe spirit of liberty wbicb animated thtt 
extraordinary man* He performed tbe relative dntiei 
of every Station witb tbe strictest attention ; Citizen, 
Senator, busband, friend, and son-in-law, be discbarged 
all parts witb eqnal Instre ; despising ricbes ; in tbe 
cause of trutb inflexible ; and wben danger tbreatened, 
ereot and firm. 

VI. Tbe love of fame was by some ol^ected to hin 
as bis strengest motive, bis rnling passion. Bat the 
love of fame, it sbould be remembered, is often tbe 
incentive of tbe wise and good, the great principle of 
the noble mind, and tbe last wbicb it resigns.^ Wbea 
his fatber-in-law feil a victim to bis enemies, Helri- 
dius was driven into exile ; bat being afterwards re- 
called by Galba,^ be stood forth tbe accaser of Eprini 

1 When the love of honest fame becomes tbe nüinK pas* 
sioD, good men are unvrilllng to resign it : and accordingly 
we often see it displayed in the last act of their lives. 

2 Helvidius was banished by Nero» Annais, xvi. 35. H« 
returned to Roma among tbe exil«<^ ^bom. Clalb« restofed to 
their country, S^e Hut« ü« ^% 
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Marcellus, the informer wlio wrouglit the downfal of 
Paetus Thrasea. By that vindictive measure, as bold 
as it was just, the Senate was divided into contending 
factions. The min of Marcellas, it was clearly seen, 
would draw after it the whole legion of informers. 
The cause however went on, supported on both sides 
with equal ardor and consummate eloquence. Galba 
balanced between the parties, and the leading Senators 
interposed to end the contest. At their request Hel- 
yidius desisted from the prosecution. His conduct as 
usual nnderwent rarions constructions ; some com- 
mc^nding the moderation of his temper, while others 
conderoned him for his want of firmness. The day at 
lengtfa arrived when the Senate met' to confirm the 
imperial dignity to Yespasian. It was agreed that 
deputies should be sent to congratulate the prince on 
his accessionr In the debate on this occasion a sharp 
conflict ensued between Helvidius Priscus and Eprius 
Marcellus. The former proposed that the ambassadors 
should be named by magistrates sworn for the purpose. 
The latter was for drawing the names by lot, as had 
been proposed by Valerius Asiaticus, the consul elect, 
who first moved in the business. 

VII. Marcellus contended the point with force and 
rehemence. If an open election took place he dreaded 
the disgrace of being rejected. The dispute at first 
was carried on in short, bnt passionate onsets ; from 
altercation it rose to the fbrm of regulär speeches. 
' Why,' said Helridius, * does Marcellus decline the 
judgment of the magistrates ? The influence of wealth 
is on his side ; the fame of eloquence gives him great 

1 The decree of the Senate, by which the imperial preroga- 
tive was vested in the emperor, is usually called Lex Regia, 
Brotier says that the law passed in favor of Ve8paai«.x\. i& %l\!lk 
^XUtnt QU ß tßble ofbvfßB, cf^efuUy pTea«XT^^«X^Q>T»ft. 
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advantages ; bat perhaps the memory of bis ^ilt ii 
not yet efifaced. By drawing names out of an um, no 
distinction of character is made. Tbe mode of open 
suffrages is an appeal to tbe judgment of tbe Senate, 
and in that way of proceeding the fame and inorals of 
men are brougkt to the test. It is for the interest of 
the Community, and the honor of tbe prince, that such 
as approach bim on such an important event sbonld 
be cbosen witb discrimination ; men of fair integrity, 
who are known to carry witb thera sentiments aod 
principles worthy of tbe imperial ear. Vespasian had 
been heretofore in babits of friendship witb Thrasea, 
with Soranus, and Scntius ;' and if tbe informers who 
ruined those excellent men are not to suffer tbe pn- 
nishment due to tbeir crimes, let them not expect in 
the opening of a new reign to play tbe first cbaracten 
in tbe State. By the cboice of the Senate, tbe prince 
would see a line of distinction between tbe men whom < 
be may safely trust, and such as deserve to be re- 
moved for ever from bis presence. Virtuous friends are 
tbe true support of an upright government. Marcellus 
may rest satisfied witb tbe exploits of bis life : be in- 
cited Nero to the murder of tbe most iliustrious Citi- 
zens ; that was bis victory : let bim enjoy tbe rewards 
of bis guilt ; let bim triumph with impunity ; but let 
bim leave Vespasian to better men tban bimself.' 

VIII. Marcellus observed in reply, * that the mo- 
tion, which was opposed witb so mucb warmth, did 
not originate witb bimself. It was proposed by the 
consul elect, in conformity to ancient precedents,' hj 

1 Who Sentius was does not appear. Brotier thinks there 
is a mistake in the text, and that the true reading is Se- 

neca, with whom Vespasian was probably connected io 

/rjendship, 
S ^mbassadors and deputier aenx otL ^JWitoaNaMi twa tB a n» 
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whicb, to prcvent intrigue and cabal, the choice of 
ambassadors had been wisely left to be decided by lot. 
And is there now any reason to Warrant a departure 
from a system so long established, with intent, under 
color of doing honor to the prince, to give a stab to 
the cbaracter of individuals? To pay due homage to 
the prince was competent to all without distinction. 
The danger to be apprehended at present is, that by 
the sullen hamor of discontented men an impression 
may be made on the mind of an emperor new to the 
cares of state\ and for that reason jealous of all, ba- 
lancing their words, and forming a judgment of their 
looks and most frivolous actions. For himself, he 
knew the temper of the times in which he lived ; 
nor was he a stranger to the form of government 
established by the old republic : he admired the past, 
aod submitted to the present system, wishing at all 
times for a race of virtuous princes, but willing. to 
acquiesce under the worst. The fall of Thrasea could 
not with any color of reason be imputed to him : the 
fathers heard the cause, and pronounced judgment 
against him. Nero it was well known amused man- 
kind, with a show of justice, while under the forms of 
law he practised the most unrelenting cruelty. Nor 
did others suffer more by the pains and penalties of exile 
than he himself had feit from the dangerous friendship 
of that emperor. Let Helvidius, if he will have it so, 
be ranked with Cato and with Brutus ; in courage and 
unshaken fortitude let him rival those exalted worthies : 
for himself, he pretended to be no more than one ofthat 
very Senate which submitted with passive obedience to 
the reigning prince. But if he might presume to ad- 
yise Helvidius, he would caution him not to aspire 

were generally chosen by ballot, as appears in Cicero ad At* 
ticom, i. 17, 
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above bis sovereign, nor affect with airs of superior 
wisdom to give dogmatical lessons to a prince advanced 
in years, who had gaiued triumphal honors, and was 
the ' father of two princes florishing in the prime of 
life. For though it be true tbat despotic power is tbe 
constant aim of the worst princes ; it is equally true 
tbat liberty witbout due limitations is never agreeable 
even to tbe best.' Sucb were tbe arguments urged ou 
botb sides. Tbe fatbers beard tbe debate witb diyided 
sentiments. Tbe party tbat inclined to tbe old practica 
of drawing tbe names by lot prevailed in tbe end, 
supported as tbey were by tbe most illustrious mem- 
bers, wbo foresaw tbe danger of giving umbrage to 
numbers, if tbe cboice was decided by a majority of 
voices. 

IX. This debate was followed by anotber no len 
warm and spirited. Tbe pretors, wbo at tbat time con- 
dupted tbe department of tbe treasury, after gifing 
a gloomy picture of tbe distress and poyerty of tbe 
State, proposed a plan of public economy. Tbe consul 
elect opposed tbe motion. ' Tbe business/ be said, 
' was in itself of so mucb magnitude, and tbe remedyso 
nice and difficnlt, tbat tbe question ougbt to be reserred 
for tbe consideration of tbe prince.^ HelVidius Pru- 
cus was of a contrary opinion. To make new regn- 
lations be contended was tbe duty and tbe province 
of the Senate. Tbe consuls put tbe question, and were 
proceeding to collect tbe votes, wben Volcatius Tertid- 
linus, a tribüne of tbe 'people, interposed bia authority, 
tbat in so arduous a business notbing migbt be de- 
termined in tbe absence of tbe emperor. Helvidiiu 
had moYcd anotber resolution, importing tbat tbe capi- 
toi sbould be rebuilt by tbe public, witb tbe voluntary 
aid o/ Vespasian. No debate ensued. Men of mode- 
ratioD wished to give Üieii svV^tW. xi^^^VJiN^, ^M con- 
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fld^ the motion to oblirion : but certain busy memories 
hoarded it up for a future day.' 

X. Musonius Rufus took this opportiinity to fall 
on Pnblius Celer, whom he charged witb having by 
falae testimony taken away the life of Bareas Spranus. 
A prosecution of this kind tended to revive the resent- 
ments of the public against the whole race of in- 
formers ; but an offender so yile and so detested conld 
not be screened from justice. The memory of Soranus 
was held in veneration, and in the conduct of Celer 
tbere were circumstances that aggravated his crime. 
Professing to be a teacher of wisdom and philosophy, 
he took up the trade of an informer. He affected to 
explain the laws of friendship, and in open violation 
of his own rules, became a traitor to the pupil whom 
it was his duty to protect. The cause was appointed 
to be heard at the next roeeting of the senate. In the 
mean time the minds of men were eager with expec- 
tation, not only to see Musonius and Publius Celer 
engaged in a public controversy, but also to behold 
Helvidius Priscus returning to the Charge against 
Eprius Marcellus, and the rest of that detested 
crcw. 

XI. In this distracted State of affairs, when the 
Senate was divided into factions ; when a ruined party 
still breathed resentment, and the conquerors were 
without authority ; when no law was in force, and no 
sovereign at the head of the government ; Mucianus 
entered the city, and soon engrossed into his own 
hands the whole power of the state. The influence of 
Antonius, with that of Arrius Varus, yanished at once. 

1 HelvidiuB contended for the independency of the Senate. 
His enemies took care to störe that circumstance in their 
minds for a future day. The ruin of this excelleut m^Si ^^<& 
the äisgrace of Veap&siaa'a reign. See Appeu^vx. \q ^^«X«*^ < 
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Mucianus harboring secret animosity, amiuiec 
with a specious show of friendship ; but a im: 
could not disguise tbe malice of bis beart. Tt 
ple of Rome, ever quick to discern tbe spirit < 
ties, transferred tbeir bomage to Mucianus. ] 
now tbe rising sun. All degrees and ranks i 
paid courtto bim alone. Mucianus on bis parte 
potbing tbat could add to ihe grandeur of bis a 
ancc. He appeared in public attended by giiar 
remoyed from one palace to anotber, and reso: 
di£ferent gardens; bis train, bis equipage, and hi 
pous display announced tbe ambition of tbe mai 
assumed tbe majesty of empire, renouncing tl 
only. His first act of power Struck a general 
He ordered Calpurnius Galerianus to be put to 
Tbe unfortunate victim was tbe son of Caii|i 
His popularity, bis youtb, and tbe graces of 1 
son, were' bis only crimes. In a city like Ron 
inagitation, prone tocbangc, and listening with 
ears to every rumor, Calpurnius was marked 
tbe discourse of sballow politicians, as a persoi 
to succeed to tbe sovereign power. By order < 
cianus be was taken into custody, and under a i 
goard conveyed.to a place forty miles distant 
Appian road. His veins were tbere opened, 
bled to deatb. Mucianus did uQt cboose to ba 
trag^cal a scene in tbe city of Rome. Julius I 
wbo commanded tbe pretorian bands under Vi 
witbout any urgent necessity, but conscious of 
iniquities, despatcbed bimself witb bisown han 
pbenus Yarus preferred a life of disgrace and i 
Asiaticus tbe freedman suffered tbe punisbment < 
mon slaves, and by tbat ignominious end made 
meDt for tbe abuse of bis ill-gotten power. 
XIL About tbis period t\i«i Ttv^xV^Vvck ht 
vailed for some time of a dte^^ivjX ^^l^^\.*\\i ^ 
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Wft8> confirmed by fresh advices. The news made nö 
impression at Rome. Men talked with calm indif- 
ference of the revolt of the proyinces Id Gaul, io the 
sbughter of armies, and of le^ons stormed io their 
winter-qn arters. Distant erents were not considered 
as ealamities. The flame of war being kindled in Ger- 
man jy the occasion reqnires that we here explain the 
oanses of that conrulsion, which involved the allies 
of Rome, and'armed whole nations of barbarians 
against the Roman empire. 

The Batavians, while they dwelt beyond the Rhine, 
«rere a part of the people called Cattians. Driven from 
their native country by intestine commotions, they 
■ettled on a waste tract of land bordering on the con- 
fines of Oaal, and at the same time took possession of 
an island washed at the northern extremity by the 
ocean, and at the back and on both sides by two 
branches of the Rhino. They formed a treaty of al- 
üance with the Romans, and did not snffer by their 
fjriendship. . A snpply of men and arms was the whole 
of their contribation. In the wars in Germany they 
leamed to be soldiers. They passed afterwards into 
Britain, ander the command of their own Chiefs (ac- 
cording to their peculiar custom), and added new lau- 
rels to their former fame. In their own country they 
maintained a chosen body of cavalry, so expert in the 
art of swimming, that in whole squadrons, incumbered 
with their arms, and moving in regulär order, they 
oould dash across the cnrrent of the Rhihe. 

XIII. The leading chieftains of the nation were 
Julius Paulus and Claudius Civilis, both of royal 
descent. The former under a false charge of rebellion 
was putto death by Fonteius Capito. Civilis was sent 
in irons to be disposed of by Nero : Galba released 
Mm from bis fettera, Under Yite\\\\xs,\i^Y7^<& ^«^^^l 
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in danger from tbe fary of the Roman soldiers, wbo 
called aloud for his execution. Hence his hatred of 
the Roman name, and bis hopes of success fonnded on 
the distractions of the empire. Disfignred by the loa 
of an eye, he took occasion from that blemish to call 
himself a se>;ond Sertorius, or anotber Hannibal. Po- 
litic beyond tbe reacb of barbarians, be wisbed to ayoid 
an open rupture with Rome, and to that end affected 
to espouse the cause of Vespasian. To tbis conduct 
some color was given by tbe letters wbich he receired 
from Antonius, directing bim to make a diverston in 
Germany, in order to prevent tbe succor of tbe legions 
expected by Yitellius. Hordeonius Flaccus gave the 
same order in person. That general was a friend to 
Vespasian 's cause, but chiefly zealous in tbe cause of 
bis country. If such prodigious numbers made in 
irruption into Italy, be trembled for tbe fate of tbe 
empire. 

XIY . Civilis bad taken his resolution to throw off 
tbe yoke. With a hold, but concealed plan of amhi- 
tion, he looked forward to future contin^encies, and 
took bis measures in tbe following manner. By order 
of Vitellius new levies were to be made, and the yooth 
of Batavia was to be called out. This expedient, harsh 
in itself, was rendered still more so by the ararice and 
profligacy of tbe Roman officers. By their diredion 
the aged and infirm were pressed into tbe sernce» 
in Order to extort. from them a stipulated price 
for their dismission. Boys of tender years, but ad- 
vanced in their growth (as is generally the case in 
that country), were dragged away and much ill 
used. Hence murmurs, jealonsies, and grieyoni 
complaints. The leadcrs of the conspiracy saw their 
opportnuity, and by their advice the peoplerefused to 
be enroUed, Civilis, undet tV^ ^t^Xä^X ^1. ^ ^^^vial 
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meeting, drew together the prime nobility and the 
bravest of the nation to a banquet ' in a sacred grove. 
At a late hour, when wine and inidnight revelry had 
inflamed their spirits, he took occasion to expatiate on 
the fame and military exploits of the Batavians, art- 
fnlly making a transition to the sufferings of his coun- 
trymeD, the depredations of the Romans, and the cniel 
tyranny nnder which the nation groaned. ' Rome/ 
he Said, ' rio longer treats* us as allies and friends : we 
are reduced to the vilest bondage. The Commanders 
of legions were wont to come among ns with their 
train of attendants, always a grievous bürden : but 
even that honor is now withheld. We are tiirned over 
to centurions and subaltem officers. Those petty 
tjrrants are no sooner enrichecLwith plunder and pam- 
pered with our blood, than they are recalled to make 
way for new oppressors. Rapacity foUows in succes- 
sion; and to yarnish their gailt, new expedients are 
found, and new names for extortion. A prpject is 
now on foot to recruit their armies, and for that pur- 
pose the country must be drained of inhabitanfs; sons 
must be torn from their parents, and brothers from 
their brothers. And yet the Romans were never at 
any period in so feeble a condition. Behold their win- 
ter-quarters : besides their old men and their stores 
of plunder, what have they to exhibit to our view ? 
Dare to lift your eyes, and you will see the phantom 
of an army, mere nominal legions. Our forces are in 
vigor: we have both infantry and cavalry :-the Ger- 
mans are our kinsmen ; the Gauls think as we do : 

1 The harbarians consulted about the Operations of war at 
their caroasing festivals^ and frequently in their sacred 
groves. See the Manners of the Germans, § 9. Q2, Brotier 
äinks the wood where Civilis beld his Convention was he- 
tween the Khine and the Mosa (the Meuse)^ at a ^l%ß^ 
ctXied DoodeB'Werd, 
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and even the Romans tbemselves invite ns to tbe war. 
If we fail, our zeal for Yespasian will plead our ex- 
cuse ; if we succeed, victory gives no account of her 
actions.' 

XY. This Speech was received with shouts of ap- 
probation. Civilis, laking advantage of the impres- 
sion he had made, bound them all in a solemn leagoe, 
with oaths and imprecations, according to the custom 
of barbarians. Deputies were sent to tbe Caninefates 
to invite them into the confederacy. Tbat nation oc- 
cupies part of the island, in their origin, their manners, 
language, and military virtue equal to the Batavians, 
but inferior in point of numbers. The Batavian cohorts 
formerly sent to serve in Britain, as already meD- 
tioued, returned from that expedition, and were quar- 
tered at Magontiacum. By secret practices Civilis es- 
gaged them in a revolt. The leading chicftain amongtlie 
Caninefates was known by the name of Brinno ; aman 
of brutal and ferocious bravery, and by his birth illus- 
trious. His father had been often in arms against tbe 
Romans, and after many signal exploits, laughedat 
the ridiculous expedition and the mock trittmph of 
Caligula. The descendant 'of a rebel family wanted 
no recommendation to his countrymen. Brinno was 
placed on a sbield according to the custom of the na- 
tion, and being carried in triumph on the Shoulders of 
the men, was declared commander-in-chief. He was 
soon after joined by the Frisians, a people beyond tbe 
Rhine. With this reinforcement he found meansto 
storm the winter-quarters of two cohorts, which, ex- 
cept the extremity next to the sea, lay open and de- 
fenceless. The assault was not foreseen, nor were the 
Romans in force to maintain their post. The camp 
was taken and pillaged, The victuallers and Romaa 
traders who had spread \.\ie\ft%«\N^^a^^x ^jK^<^^<iuntry 
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«re tbe next victims. That the Castles and forts 
uilt along the coast might not fall into tbe hands of 
\e enemjr, the Roman officers, seeing an attack in- 
nded, ordered tbem all to be burned to the ground. 
qnillius, a principal centurion, coUected togetber all 
le colors and Standards, and, witb tbe remnant of bis 
•rces, cbose a Station on tbe upper part of tbe Island, 
Üubiting ratber tbe name tban tbe strengtb of an 
my. Tbe flower of tbe coborts bad been drawn 
iray by Yitellius, and to fill up tbe companies, a set 
: raw recmits from tbe neigbboring villages of tbe 
ervians and Germans were compelled to take up 
•ms. Bift arms in tbe bands of men not inured to 
iscipline were an nnwieldy bürden. 
XV I. Civilis, still tbinking it bis interest to disguise 
la real intentions, complained aloud of tbe Roman 
ficers wbo bad deserted tbeir posts. Witb tbe co- * 
[>rt under bis command be would undertake to quell 
le insurrection of tbe Caninefates : tbe Romans tbere- 
»re would do well to return to tbeir quarters. Tbe 
olicy of this ad vice was too apparent. Tbe coborts, 
ispersed and weakened by division, migbt fall an easy 
rey ; and from various circumstances wbicb tbe 
tartial spirit of tbe Germans could not suppress, it 
>0]i transpired that Civilis, and not Brinno, was at 
le head of tbe revolt. At length that enterprising 
hief, finding that be gained notbing by bis wily arts, 
3Solved to tbrow off tbe mask. He drew up bis army 
i three divisions, consisting of tbe Caninefates, tbe 
'risians, and Batavians, all distinguisbed by tbeir 
roper colors and Standards. The Romans appeared 
1 Order of battle on tbe banks of tbe Rhine, wbile 
leir ships, wbicb, after setting fire to the forts and 
Etftles bad^ been collected togetber, advanced u^ t\v^ 
iver io aeconä the Operations of tbe citm^ « K.\).^V\^ 
TACJT. \ou IV, ^ 
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ensned, and had not lasted long when a cohort of Tüh- 
grians, with tbeir ensigns displayed, went over to 
Civilis. By tbis unexpected treachery the Roman 
army was tbrown into confusion. Tbe soldiers fonnd 
tbemselves beset on every side. They were slaugh- 
tered by tbeir friends and enenaies. Nor did tbe fleet 
bebave witb more fidelity. Numbers of tbe men at 
tbe oars were Batarians: tbey began, as it were 
tbrougb ignorance and want of skill, to caunteract the 
mariners and sailors, tili at lengtb tnrning tbe prows 
of tbe vessels, tbey bore away to tbe opposite sbore. 
Tbe pilots and centurion« wbo dared to oppose them 
were put to deatb ; and tbns tbe whole fleet, tö tbe 
nnmber of four-and-twenty sbips, was eitber taken, 
or went over to tbe enemy. 

XYII. Tbis victory was splendid-, and at tbe same 
time brougbt witb it solid advantages. The Batayians 
were in want of arms and sbipping, and tbey were 
now supplied witb botb. Tbeir fame resounded 
tlirougbout Gaul and Germany. Botb nations ho- 
nored them as tbe assertors of public liberty. The 
Germans, by tbeir ambassadors, offered to espouse 
tbeir cause, and tbe Gauls were already inclined to 
join tbe confederacy. Civilis bad the address to al- 
Iure tbat nation to bis interest. To such of their 
ofBcers as were taken prisoners be granted liberty to 
return to their native country, and tbe coborts had 
their Option eitber to depart or to join tbe victorious 
army. Those wbo remained were employed honorably 
in tbe Service, and such as preferred tbeir dismission 
went off loaded witb tbe i^oils of tbe Romans. Before 
their departure, Civilis labored in secret Conferences 
to inflame tbeir Indignation. ' Call to mind/ be said, 
' tbe misevies wbic\i y o\x Yiave ^Xk^wt^^ ior «l aeries of 
yeara. Your condiüon duTUk% ^^«^^. ^t\ö^^%& ^ %ns&& 
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o( bondage, and yon gave it the namc of peace. The 
Batavians were exempt from taxes and tributes, and 
yet they took up arms against the oppressors of man- 
kind. In the first engagement the Romans fled before 
the sons of freedom. Let the Ganls shake off the 
yoke, and what must be the conseqnence ? The re- 
aources of Italy are exhansted. It is by the blood of 
the provinces that the provinces have been wrested 
from TIS. For the defeat of Vindex the Romans have 
no reason to triumph. That victory was gained by 
tbe Batavian cavalry : by them the ^Eduans and Ar- 
vemians were put to the rout. Among the anxiliaries 
led by Verginius on that occasion, the Belgic Gauls 
were bis strongest force. Gaul, it mäy be truly said, 
was conquered by herseif. At present one common 
interest unites us all ; and we have this farther ad- 
rantage, whatever of nseful discipline was to be found 
in the Roman eamps, we have made that our own. 
Their military skill is on t)ur side. The veteran co- 
horts, before whom Otho's legions were obliged to fly, 
have declared for us. Syria and Asia, and the orien- 
tal nations, may, if they will, bow down in slavery, 
and Stretch their necks to the yoke : under their own 
despotic kings they have been taught to crouch in 
bondage. In Gaul there are men still living who were 
bom in freedom, before tributes, imposts, and other 
badges of Roman tyranny were invented. By the 
overthrow of Varus and his legions slavery was driven 
OTit of Germany. In that juncture it was not with 
ViteÜius that the assertors of freedom were to con- 
tend : the struggle was with Augustus Caesar. Against 
that emperor the Germans fought for liberty, that best 
gift, dealt out by the impartial band of nature, even 
to tbe brate creation. Man has tbe ^iddVtVoTi ^i c>cs^- 
TB£^ and rirtne to defend his rights *, aivd «DiV^V^ Vv«« 
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the fortitude to stand forth in that glorious cause are 
sure to be favored by the gods. Let us rise at once, 
and sword in band attack a people weakened by their 
own divisions. Our strengtji is nnimpaired ; the Ro* 
mans are exhausted ; they are divided between Yes- 
pasian and Y itellius ; and, while they are fighting for 
a master, they offer themselves to the just yengeance 
of an injured people.' 

XVIII. While Civilis in this manner endeavored 
to rouse the states of Gaul and Germany, the ambition 
of that political warrior inspired all bis measures. If 
bis project succeeded, be thought of notbing less than 
making himself king of those rieb and powerfnl Da- 
tions. Hordeonius Flaccus affected for some time to 
bave no suspicion of Civilis. He soon bowever re- 
ceived intelligence that the camp was taken by storm, 
the cohorts put to the sword, and the Roman name 
exterminated from the isle of Batavia. In this alarm- 
ing crisis he ordered Mummius Lupercus, with two 
legions thei^ under bis command in winter-quarters, 
to march against the enemy. That officer obeyed with 
prompt alacrity. With the forces in bis camp, with 
the Ubians, wbo were near at band, and the Treverian 
cavalry, drawn from an inconsiderable distance, he 
passed over into the island. He added to bis anny a 
squadron of Batavian horse, already corrupted by the 
wily arts of Civilis. These men made a sbow of zeal 
in the Service of the Romans, to the end that on the 
day of battle they might enhance the value of their 
treachery. Civilis prepared to receive the enemy. 
Near bis person be displayed the bannens taken from 
the vanquished cohorts, that the sigbt of those glorious 
/rophies might inspire bis troops with ardor, and ^e- 
press a conquered enemy \>y t\ie recollection of their 
Jatß calajnity. In the ie«t \ie^\^^ft^Vük\&sjC&ft.tand 
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his sisterSy with tbe wives and cbildren of the soldiers, 
that they mighl there inflame the ardor of the com- 
batants, and by tbeir reproacbes prevent an igno- 
minious fligbt. Tbe field resounded with tbe war-song 
of tbe soldiers and the savage bowliiigs of the women. 
Tbe Romans returned a feeble shout. Tbe Batayian 
cavalry went over to tbeir countrymen, and by that 
desertion the left wing of the Roman army was exposed 
to tbe enemy. The legionary soldiers, thougb pressed 
on every side, preserved tbeir ranks, and showed an 
intrepid countenance. Tbe Ubian and Treverian aux- 
iliaries fled with precipitation. The Germans pur- 
sued them with detepnined fury. The lögions in the 
mean time seized the opportunity, and retreated in 
good Order to tbe Station known by the name of Ve- 
tera, or tbe old camp. After tbis yictory, a struggle 
for power and pre-eminence broke out between Ci- 
vilis and Claudius Labeo, wbo commanded the Bata- 
vian cavalry. Civilis did not judge it safe to put bis 
rival to death : an act of violence might provoke tbe 
populär batred ; and yet, if he suffered bim to remain 
with tbe arrny^internal discord might be productive of 
quarreis and confusion. Labeo was removed to the 
eonntry of the Frisians. 

XIX. Such was the postnre of affairs when tbe 
Caoinefates and a detachment of Batavian cohorts, by 
Order of Y itellius, set out on the march for Rome. 
A messenger despatched by Civilis overtook them with 
the news of bis victory. The intelligence fiUed tbe sol- 
diers with arrogance and ferocity. They demanded a 
recompense for tbeir march, tbe donative promised by 
Vitdllius, with double pay, and an augmentation of 
tbeir cavalry. In making these demands they bad no 
bopes of success ; a pretext for sedition was all they 
wanted* HordeoBiua Flaccus yielded. \u %«N^x^\eL- 
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stances; bat bis concegsions provoked ulterior de- 
mandfl, which the men knew woald not be granled. 
At length, throwing aside all respect for the geoeral, 
they resolved to, join CiTÜiSy and accordingly best 
their coorse towards the Lower Germany. Flaocoi 
called a Council of th^ tribnnes and centurions, to de- 
liberate whether it were expedient to reduce the mnti- 
neera by force of arms. £Us natoral timidity retnned 
on him, and bis officers bad no reaolution. They siif- 
pected the fidelity of the amdiiary forces, and knew 
besides that the le^ons were chiefly filled witb raw le- 
crnits. Flaccus resolved to kecp bis men within their 
intrenchments ; bnt he resolved witbont decision, asd 
the next moment repented. The yery officers who 
advised the measure were the first to condemn it. The 
general sent o£f dispatches to Herennins Gallus, thes 
at the head of the first legion stationed at Bonn, with 
Orders to oppose the march of the Batayians, while he 
bimself with bis whöle army bung on their rear. The 
plan was no doubt well concerted. Had botb generals 
advanced with their troops, the revolters must have 
been hemmed in and cnt to pieces. Tlaccus once more 
changed bis mind. In a second letter to Gallns, he 
directed that officer not to obstruct the BatayiansiB 
their march. By this fluctuation of counsels bofh 
the generals were bronght under a clond of suspicion. 
The war and all its conseqnences were impnted, not 
to the inactive spirit of the soldiers, nor yet to the 
superior bravery of the iusurgents, bat to the perfidy 
of the commanding officers. 

XX. The Batavians, as foon as tbey drew near to 

the camp at Bonn, s^nt a message to Herennins Gallos, 

importing ' that they bad no hostile design. Tbey hid 

oftea fought for tbe Romans^ and did not mean to 

make war against tbem. Vf^tn ^^ Vbl ^ Vs^ %iid 
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paiaful Service, they desired nothing but a retreat 
froffl labor in their native country. Their march, if 
not obstructed, would leave behind no trace of mis- 
Chief; but if their passi^ was disputed, they were 
detertnined to cut their way sword in band/ The 
Roman general was staggered with these menaces ; 
bat his soldiers, eager for action, obUged him to hazard 
a battle. The whole army rushed out at the seyeral 
gates of the camp, in number three thousand legionary 
soldiers, some Belgic cohorts, raised by sudden levies, 
and a large body of peasants and foUowers of the 
camp, an undisciplined band, before the onset brave 
and insolcDt, and in the heat of action the first to be- 
take themselves to flight. The Romans hoped to Sur- 
round an enemy whom they knew to be inferior in 
number. The Batavians, whom a life of warfare had 
mbde soldiers, formed their ranks with skill*; the 
£ront, the flanks, and the rear prepared to meet the 
enemy. The Roman lines were too much extended 
into length. The BataviaDs attacked with fury, and 
soon broke through the ranks. The Belgic cohorts 
gave way on the first Impression. The rout of the 
legions followed. All endeavored to regain their camp. 
In the intrenchments a dreadfUl slaughter followed. 
The fosse was fiUed with mangled bodies ; nor was the 
havoc made by the Batarians only : numbers, in that 
wild confusion, perished by the hands of their com- 
rades. The conquerors pursued their march, ayoidiog 
the road to the Agrippinian colony, and during the 
Irest of their way committed no act of hostility. They 
even endeavored to exculpate themselves from all Im- 
putation in their late encounter at Bonn, alleging that 
they were on that occasion under the necessity of 
acting on the defensive, when peace was humbly 
oßered and baughtüy refused. 
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XXI. Ciyilisy being now reiaforced by tbese Teferan 
cohorts, found himself at the head of a regulär army. 
His resolution notwithstanding began to falter. The 
weight and power of the Romans presented themfielves 
to bis mind: he balanced all consequences, and still 
remaining indecisive, judged it best to save appear- 
ances by making his whole army take the oath of fide- 
lity to Yespasian. He also sent a deputation to the 
two legions, which after their late defeat retired to the 
old camp, inviting them to follow his example, and 
acknowlege the title'of the new emperor. The legiona 
returned for answer, * that it was not their custom to 
adopt the counsels of an enemy, much less of a traitor. 
Vitellius was their sovereign, and in his cause they 
would stand firm to the last. It was not for a deserter, 
a Batavian fugitive, to assume the style and character 
of an «rbiter in the affairs of Rome. The punishment 
due to his crimes was what he had to expect.' £n* 
raged by this reply, Civilis roused the whole Batavian 
nation. The Bructerians and Tencterians entered into 
the league, and, by agents despatched for the purpose, 
all Germany was invited to share in the spoil and glory 
of the conquest. 

XXII. Mummius Lupercus and Numisius Rnfus^ 
the two Roman generals, saw a storm gathering round 
them, and to maintain their post against the combined 
forces of the enemy, began to strengthen the fortifica- 
tions of the old camp. A number of buildings during 
a long peace had been erected near the intrenchments, 
so thick as to resemble a municipal town ; but in time 
of war they might favor the approach of an enemy, and 
for that reason were levelled to the ground. But a suf- 
ficient Store of provisions was not laid up in the camp. 

The soldiera were permilted \o ä^Ssä \)aÄ ^V^Aa «tack 
as lawM plunder ; and \>y cotv^^^^«^^^> ^^^ ^>!ö.^ 
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nügbt baye held out for a considerable time, was in a 
few days intirely consumed. Civilis advanced with 
the main body of bis army. He commanded tbe centre 
in persoD, at tbe bead of tbe select Batavian forces. 
To strike tbe Romans witb terror, be lined botb banks 
of tbe Rbine witb battalions of Germans, and ordered 
tbe cavalry to scour the country round. His fleet at 
tbe same time advanced against the current. To in- 
crease tbe pomp and terror of tbe war, tbe colorff 
taken from tbe coborts were displayed to view, and the 
images of wild beasts ^ were brougbt forth from the sa* 
cred groveSy according to tbe custom of those barbarous 
nations rusbing to a battle. Tbe besieged saw tbe 
appearance of a civil and a foreign war on their 
bands at once. The extent of the intrenchments, de- 
signed at first for tbe reception of two legions, and now 
defended by scarce five thousand men, inspired the 
barbarians witb bope and courage. It is true, that 
witbin tbe lines there was a numerous body of sutlers 
and followers of tbe army, wbo on tbe first alarm had 
iled to tbe camp for protection, and from those men 
some kind of Service was expected. 

XXIII. Tbe camp stood partly on tbe side of a bill 
that rose witb a gentle acclivity, and partly on tbe 
level piain ; originally the design of Augustus Caesar^ 
wbo bad conceived that tbe legions stationed there in 
winter-quarters would be able to bridle botb the Ger- 
manies. That emperor did not foresee the time wbes' 
tbe barbarians would dare to seek the legions in theiir 
intrenchments. It foUowed by consequence, that no 
pains were employed to add to tbe natural strengtb of 
tbe place ; no works were tbrown up to secure tbe 
ramparts; courage and military discipline were deemed 



1 Tbe barhansna carrfed tbe benda «a^ YBi^^<&^ c^l ^^^ 
bewta unoBg their ^taadardi« 
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a sufficient bulwark. The Batavians» and the iroops 
from beyönd the Rhine, did not advance to the attack 
in one united body. Jealous of their national bonor, 
and eager to distinguish themselves by brave exploit, 
the seyeral nations formed their lines in separate divi- 
sions. The assault began with missive weapons lanced 
at a distance ; but no impression was made. The darts 
hang without effect on the towers and pinnacles of the 
walls, while the discharge of stones from the fortifica- 
tions overwhelmed all beneath. The barbarians re- 
solved to storm the works. They mshed to the attack, 
rending the air with wild and furions howlings ; they 
advanced their scaling-ladders, and formed a military 
Shell. Seme boldly gained the top of the parapet, but 
were driven back at the point of the sword, or beat 
down with bucklers. As they feil numbers were 
crushed with stakes and javelins. Their own impe- 
tuous fury hurried them into danger. Encouraged by 
their former success, and sure of victory, they rushed 
on to the assault with that undaunted courage with 
which the thirst of prey inspires the minds of barba- 
rians. Under every disadvantage, they still thought 
of plunder. They attempted for the first time to make 
use of battering engines, but without sufilcient skill. 
They were taught by pr isoners and deserters to raise 
with rüde materials a platform, in the shape of a 
bridge, and to move it forward on wheels. From the 
top of the arch, as from a rampart, some were able to 
annoy the besieged, while others under coyer endea- 
vored to sap the walls. But the weight of stones dis- 
charged from the engines of the Romans broke down 
and crushed the enormous fabric. The Batavians how- 
ever did not desist. They began to prepare pent- 
Jiouses, and to form a covexeÄ. yj«^ V\\)ö-\!k»x^\^%, The 
besieged attacked them vrVtVi axoW^^ ^^ ^^ssää^ \w^- 
Uns, and poured sucli au iüceft&wÄ^x^, löbaXSJsifi ^'wä. 
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ants were on eyery side enyeloped by the flames. In 
despair of carrying the works by force, they turned 
their thougbts to a regulär blockade. They knew that 
the besieged had but a scanty störe of proyisions, by 
no means equal to the subsistence of a yast anwarlike 
multitude. Famine, they had no doubt, woiild con- 
spire with the natural treachery of the slayes to kindle 
the flame of sedition in the camp. They relied, be- 
sides, on the unforeseen eyents of war, and had no 
doubt of being in a short time masters of the place. 

XXiy. Hordeonius Flaccus, haying received intel- 
ligence that the old camp was inyested, sent dispatches 
into Gaul for a reinforcement, and ordered Dillius 
Yocula, who commanded the eighteenth legion, to pro* 
ceed at the head of a chosen detachment by rapid 
marches along the banks of the Rhine ; while he him- 
selfy disabled by bodily infirmity, and detested by his 
men, sailed down the riyer, to follow the motions of 
the army. The complaints of the soldiers against 
their general were loud and yiolent. ' It was by his 
conniyance that the Batayian cohorts departed from 
Magontiacum : he was blind, or pretended to be so, to 
the machinations of Ciyilis ; and he wilfully suffered 
the German nations to be drawn into the reyolt. Nei- 
ther Antonius Primus nor Mucianus, by their yigor 
and activity, so eifectually seryed the interest of Yes- 
pasian. Open hostility declares itself at oncie, and 
men are on their guard : fraud works in secret, and 
the blow, because concealed, is not easily warded off. 
Ciyilis has thrown off the mask; aboye disguise, an 
open eDemy, he heads his army in the field. Hordeo- 
nius Flaccus wages war in his Chamber : he giyes his 
Orders in bed, and fayors the Operations of the euemy. 
And shall so many braye and warlike «old\fi;t% \^s\:- 
guißb under a lyretched valetudiaaxi^Til ^ «vsc^xv^-* 
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nuated general ? Better to strike at once, and hj tlie 
death of a traitor deliver the army from an impotent 
Chief, under whose inauspicious banners they had no- 
thing to expect but disgrace and min/ While by 
these and such like discourses the minds of the legions 
kindled to a blaze, letters from Yespasian added füel 
to the flame. The receipt ofthose letters could not be 
concealed from the army. Flaccus for that reason 
read them to a füll assembly of the soldiers, and sent 
the messengers bound in chains to Yitellius. 

XXV . That proceeding had its effect : the men were 
pacified, and soon after arrived at Bonn, the winter 
Station of the first legion. The soldiers at that place 
were still more enraged against the general. To bis 
misconduct they imputed their late defcat. < By bis 
Order they marched out to oifer battle to the Bata- 
vians ; expecting, while they engaged the enemy in 
front, that the troops from Magontiacmn were to fall 
on the rear. But no succors arrived : the men feil a 
sacrifice to the treachery of the general. The otber 
armies, wherever stationed, were kept in ignorance of 
all that passed ; nor was any account transmitted to 
Vitellius. And yet it was evident that, by the vigor- 
ous efforts of the adjoining provinces, the rebeÜioB 
might have been crushed in the bud/ To appeaM 
these discontents Flaccus produced and read, in the 
presenjce of the anny, copies of the several letters by 
which he had endeavored to obtain succors from Bri- 
tain, Spain, and Gaul. He descended to other com- 
pliances still more pemicious and disgraceful. He 
established a newrule, by which it was settled, that for 
the future all letters should be delivered to the eagle- 
bearers of the legions, to be by them communicated to 
tbe soldiera before they xmdetNfftwt the inspection of 
tbe general officers. ¥LfeWe\iot^«t^^WÄ^l^t^xss»^ 
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tineers to be loaded with irons ; not that the man was 
the only incendiary, but the general meant by that act 
to retain some shadow of authority. From Bonn the 
army proceeded to the Agrippinian colopy. At that 
place they were joined by numerous succors that came 
pouring in from Gaul ; where, in the beginning of the 
tronbles, the people still adhered to the interest of 
Rome. But in a short time afterwards, when they saw 
the elTorts of the Germans crowned with success, the 
different states of that country had recoyrse to arms, 
determined to recover their liberty ; and, if the enter- 
prise succeeded, with the ambitious design of imposing 
on others the yoke which they shook off from their 
own Shoulders. The fury of the legious was far from 
being appeased. The example of a Single offendep 
bound in chains made no Impression. That yery man 
was hardy enough to turn bis own particular case into 
an argument against his general. He had been, he 
Said, the confidential messenger between Flaccus and 
Civilis; and now, to hinder the truth from being 
brought to light, his testimony was to be suppressed 
by an unjust and cruel sentence. The wickedness of 
this incendiary roused the indignation of Yocula. That 
spirited officer mounted the tribunal with a firmness 
that Struck a general awe. He ordered the miscreant 
to be seized, and notwithstanding the violence of his 
shrieks, sent him to instant execution. The seditious 
were overawed, and the well-disposed obeyed with 
alacrity. Vocula was now the favorite of the army. 
The - soldiers with one voice insisted that he should 
be their general, and Flaccus resigned the command. 

XXYI. The minds of the soldiers were still in agi- 
tation, and yarious causes conspired to inflame their' 
discontents. Their pay was in arvear \ ^xoN\&\sycÄ^^^^ 
scarce; the Oauls were not in a tem^^x \ä ^wj ^öössvs. ^ 
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tribute, or to fuinish supplies of men ; the Rbine, by 
a long couTse of dry weatber, almost nnknown in tbat 
climate, was sunk so low as to be bardly navigable ; 
supplies for the army were Gonreyed witb difficnlty ; 
to binder tbe Germans from fording orer, a cbain of 
posts was necessary on tbe banks of tbe river, and by 
consequence tbere was a deartb of grain, and many 
moutbs to demand it. Witb vulgär minds tbe sbal- 
lowness of tbe stream passed for a prodigy. Accord- 
ing to tbeir interpretation tbe rery rivers deserted the 
Romans, and the ancient bonndaries of tbe empire dis- 
appeared. Tbat, which in time of peace ' would have 
been no mor& than tbe effeet of natural canses, waj 
now called fate, and tbe wrath of tbe gods. The army 
marched to Novesinm, and was tbere joined by the 
thirteentb legion, under tbe command of Herennins 
Gallus, wbo was now associated witb Vocula. The 
two generals were not inclined to seek tbe enemy. 
They pitched tbeir camp at a place called Geldnba ; 
and to keep tbeir men in exercise, employed them in 
forming tbe line of battle, in digging trenches, throw- 
ing np ramparts, and other military works. To gite 
them an opportunity to plunder, and by tbat ineentive 
to animate tbeir courage, Yocnla marched witb the 
main body into tbe territory of tbe Gugemians, a peo- 
ple leagued witb Civilis.- Gallns in tbe mean time, 
witb part of the troops, kept possession of tbe camp. 

XXVII. It bappened tbat a bärge laden witb grain 
was stranded in a shallow part of tbe river, at a small 

1 The Observation which Tacitas has compressed into t 
mazim, is explained by Cicero in his more open style. This 
may account for the portents and prodigiea which so oftes 
occur in the Roman historians, who are often said to be su- 

perstitious, when they are ^vrlu^ ^Uu^ ^ictare of tbe public 

wind. 
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distance from the camp. The Germans exerted them- 
selves to draw the ressel to their own bank. Gallus 
despatched a cohort to prevent the disgrace. The 
Germans poured down in great numbers. Succors ar«* 
riyed on both sides. An engagement foUowed. The 
Germans, after making a prodigious sla^ighter, secnred 
the yessel. The Romans imputed their defeat, not to 
their want of valor, but to the treachery of the gene* 
ral. Thisy in all calamities^ was the constant langnage 
of the army. The soldiers in their fury dragged Gal- 
1ns out of his tent ; they tore his clothes, and feil on 
him with blows, demanding who were the accomplices 
combined with him to betray the army ? and what was 
the price of his perfidy ? Their rage against Hordeo- 
nius Flaccus broke ont again with increasing violence. 
He was the author of the crime, and Gallns was an 
instrument in his hands. In this extremity, to deliver 
himself from instant de^th, the general was obliged to 
yield to the passions of the men, and gire his testi- 
mony against Hordeonius Flaccns. He was notwith- 
standing loaded with fetters, and not released tili Yo- 
cnla retnmed to the camp. That general on the fol- 
lowing day ordered the ringleaders of the mntiny to 
be put to death. Such was the wonderful dirersity of 
temper that showed itself in that army ; at one moment 
rage and madness, and, in quick succession, patience 
and resignation. The common men, beyond all doubt, 
were devoted to Yitellius, while the most distingnished 
officers inclined to Yespasian. Hence that astonishing 
medley of guilt and punishment, of dutiful behavior 
and savage ferocity. The men were unwilling to be 
governed, and yet submitted to correction. 

XXVIII. Civilis in the mean time grew every day 
more formidable. All Germany es^o\v%^^ \il\% ^wq."^^ 
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and succors aniyed from eyery gaarter. The statef 
beyond the Rhine delivered their prime nobility ai 
bostages to bind tbe leagae in closer union. Civilii 
issued bis Orders that the confederates who lay conti- 
guous to the Ubians and Treverians should harass die 
people by frequent incursions, and carry slaughtei 
and devastation through their conntry. At the fame 
time he gave directions that a strong party should pail 
over the Meuse to invade the Menapians, the Mor- 
mians, and the frontiers of Gaul. The soldiers IB 
every quarter were enriched ipvith plunder. The Ubi- 
ans, in particular, feit the vengeance of the ravaging 
parties. Though they were originally of German ex- 
traction, they had renounced their country, and,proiid 
of a Roman name, styled themselves tbe Agrippiniii 
colony. Their cohorts, posted at a distance from the 
Rhine, and in that Station thinking themselyes secure, 
were surprised at the town of Marcodurum, and cut to 
pieces. The Ubians, in their turn, penetrated into 
Germany ; and at first committed depredations with 
impunity, tili in the end they were oyerpowered by 
superior numbers. Through the whole of tbe war 
their fidelity to Rome was unshaken : but a train of 
misfortunes was their only recompense. Flushedwith 
success, and pleased with the defeat of the Ubians, 
Ciyilis pressed tbe siege of the old camp with the at- 
most yigor. His first care was to cut off all commn« 
nication, that no intelligence of intended succors might 
reach the garrison. The management of the battering 
engines and other warlike preparations he left to the 
Batavians ; and seeing that the forces from beyond 
the Rhine were eager for action, he ordered them to 
adyance to the intrencbments, and by a sudden assanlt 
to force the works, TYie^ N^^te repulsed, and by hii 
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Order retumed to the Charge. In so numerous an 
army men might he^ sacrificed, and yet the loss not be 
feit. 

XXIX. The night afforded no pause from the at« 
tack. The barbarians set fire to the clumps of woody 
wbicb they had ranged along the intrenchments, and 
betook themselves to feasting and revelry. Growing 
warm with liqnor, they rushed with headlong fary to 
aasanlt the works. Their darts were thrown at an 
enemy safe in obscurity, while the Romans were ena-^ 
bled by the glaring fires to view the scene of action^ 
and take aim at th& combatan ts, who made themselves 
conspicuous by their yalor or the splendor of their 
arms» Civilis saw the disadvantage, and ordered the 
fires to be extinguished. Confusion, darkness, and 
wild uproar^ foUowed. Dissonant shonts were heaird ; 
random blows were given ; chance directed, and none 
conld see where to press or avoid the enemy. Where 
the noise was loudest they faced about to that quarter^ 
and discharged their weapons in the dark. Yalor was 
undistinguished, and the bravest often feil by the band 
of the coward. The Germans fought with the rage of 
madmen ; the Romans with their nsnal discretion, like 
soldiers innred to danger. Their poles, pointed with 
iron, were never darted at random, nor did they dis- 
Charge their massy stones without being sure of their 
effiBCt. Whenever they heard the barbarians sapping 
the foundations of the walls, or found their scaling- 
ladders applied to the ramparts, they made sure of 
their blow, and with their bucklers or their javelins 
drore the assailants headlong down the steep. Some * 
gained the summit of the walls, and perished on the 
spot. The night passed in this manner, and the day 
brongbt on a new mode of attack. 

XXX. A tower with two floora fax 1i\i« %oVdA!&T%\A.^ 
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bwB eonstfuelad by Ibe barbuiuii. W 
machine thejr now «dTanced agsinat the 
prelorian gate, the gronnd od that aide 
häng imoaüi and level. The Rodubh < 
•trong beiniB and ather uutrumeiita « 
force, that the wbole atnictnre was crns 
and the aoldiera wbo had bc«n posted ii 
lay bnried under tfae rnjai. In that hk 
üeged made a euccenfol lally. The I 
dien, in the mean time, framed with akil 
new machines. One, in paiticnlar, atra 
with terror and amaaemcnl. Thia waa u 
that an arm, prcgecting from the top, w 
haada of the barbariana, tili, being aaddi 
it eavght hold of the corabatanta, and ^ 
with ludden elaaticitf , carricd them ap 
thexiewof the aatonished Germans, and 
with rapidity, threw them headlong in 
Civilis fontid himaelf baffled in erery 
deapaired of carrylog- the place bjr ito 
more tamed the liege into a cloaa bloi 
tnean time tampering with tbe garriBon, 
intell^nee aa well as anple promiiec, e 
aednce the men from thcir duty, 

XXXI. The tranaactiani which we I 
lated happened in Germany before the 1 
IBiHM. Tha finl accoant of the victory 
waa aent by AntoniaH Primna, with Cs 
matioa annexed to hia letter«. Tbe neu 
coufirmed by Alpinns Hontantis, tbe ( 
one of the Tanqniibed cohorta, wbo, afl 
made the be« of hia way iuto Oermi 

1 Thi» eitrBordinsry enjine WBs invented ' 
tbe oelabrated geomBlricwji, iu-™^ Aa li«: 
waieb waa »«ductad In MitMÄo». 
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eVeni tbe minds of the Roman army were tbrown intö 
▼iolent agitations. Tbe auxiliaries from Gaul, a mer-^ 
eenary band, wbo neitber lored one party nor bated 
tbe otber; mere soldiers of fortnne, witbont sentimenl 
pr principle, were soon perauaded by tbeir officers tö 
abandon tbe canse of Vitellins. Tbe yeteran soldieni 
remained for some time in snspense. Oyermled at 
lengtb by Hordeonius Flaccns, and ii^portuned by th6 ■ 
tribuues, tbey- swore fidelity to Yespasian ; bnt witb 
an air of relactance and a stem ferocity, tbat plainly 
abowed tbeir bearts were not in nnison witb tbeir 
words. In repeating tbe form of tbe oatb tbey fal- 
tered at tbe name of Yespasian ; neyer pronouncing it 
distinctly, but muttering to tbemselves, and in general 
passing it orer in silence. 

XXXII. A letter from Antonius to Civilis was read 
to a fall assembly of tbe legions. Tbe style in wbicb 
tbat actire partisan was treated as a friend to tbe new 
emperor, wbile tbe legions were considered as enemies, 
excited a general indignation. An acconnt of tbese 
transactions was soon after transmitted to tbe camp at 
Gelduba, wbere tbe same compliance and tbe same 
discontents preyailed. Montanns was deputed to Ci-^ 
rilis, witb instmctions to [reqnire tbat be wotild * lay 
down bis arms, and oease to yamisb bostile intentions 
witb tbe specions pretence of figbting in tbe cause of 
' Rome. If, in fact, be meant to serve Yespasian, tbat 
end was answered, and it was time to sbeatb tbe 
sword/ To tbis message Ciyilis replied witb guarded 
nibtlety ; but perceiving in Montanns an actiye ge- 
nius and a spirit of enterprise, be opened bis mind 
witbout reserye. * I baye seryed,' be 'said, * in tbe 
Roman armies for fiye>and-twenty years : in tbat time 
I baye encountered yarious perils ; andNv\i^\\i'M^\^^«tL 
my rewurdf I bave seen tbe deaHYi ot ^\stfa/Oss«t\'V 
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hare been loaded with fetten ; and I liave heard fli« 
clamora of the Roman army wHh rage and rioleiife 
demanding my blood. If in retnm I seek tbe blood 
of my enemies, I stand jnatified by the law of natioH. 
Aa to you, ye Trererians, and you, ye abject nationi, 
wbo can tamely submit to a foreign master, what do 
yoa expect nill be the fruit of all yonr toil, and all 
your blood lavished in the Service of Rome ? Endlen 
warfare, extemal tribntes, tbfc lictor's rod, tbe axe, 
and the wanton cmelty of yonr imperions mästen; 
tbose are the rewards that wait yon. Behold in mo 
the prefect of a Single cohort ; behold the Caninefaiet 
and the Batarian forces : they are but a mere haadfol 
of men, a small portion of Ganl : and yet what have 
we not achieved ? That spacions camp, the prond dif- 
play of Roman labor, is at this raoment tottering to iU 
fall. If their leg^ons hold ont, famine will derovr 
them ; if famine forbears, the sword must end tbem. 
In a Word, by daring nobly we shall recoyer cur 
liberty : if we fail, onr oondition cannot be worse than 
it was before/ By this animated speech Civilis ronsed 
the ambition of Montanas. He then dismissed binif 
with directions to report bis answer in milder terms. 
Montan US obeyed his Orders, content with reporting 
that he failed in his negotiation. He snppressed tbe 
rest ; but the whole broke out afterwards with re- 
doubled fury. 

XXXIII. Civilis tnmed his attention to the mo- 
tions of Vocula and his army. Having reserved for 
himself a sufficient force, he despatched to Gelduba 
his Veteran cohorts, and the bravest of the Germans, 
under tbe command of Julius Maximus and Claudius 
Victor. The last was nephew to Civilis, being a sis- 
ier'B 80n. The two cViiefa Ätw%^ «ä. K&K^Xs\n^v\im^ and 
there Btormed tbemnlet-eiieaxD.v^«ttN.^'l^vsMÄx^\w^\ 
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Vorae. From that place they made a forced marcb» 
and feil with such unexpected fiiry on the camp at 
C^elduba, tfaatVocula bad Deither time to barangue bis 
man nor to form bis line of battle. All be could do 
was to Order the legionary soldiers to draw up in the 
centre. The auxiliaries, in a tumultuary manneri 
rang^d themselves in the wings. The cavalry ad<* 
Tanced to the attack ; bat making no impression on 
the well-embodied ranks of the Germ ans, they soon 
gaye ground, and fled with precipitation. From that 
moment it was a scene of slanghter, not of battle« 
The Nervians quitted their post through fear or trea« 
chery, and by their flight left the flank.of the Romans 
open to the enemy. The barbarians, following theiif 
adyantage, penetrated to the centre. They drove the 
legions into their intrenchments ; they seized theii^ 
Standards, and made a dreadful carnage. But a rein- 
forcement Coming up in time, the fortune of the day* 
was changed. The Gascon cohorts, formerly leried 
by Galba, bad received . Orders to join the army« 
Hearing as they approached the camp the din of arms 
and the uproar of battle, they advan^ced to the attack^ 
and charged the Batavians in the rear. The terror 
that seized the enemy was greater than could be ex* 
pected from so small a number. Some imagined that 
SQCcors arrived from Novesium ; others thought of no-« 
thing less than the wbole army from Magontiacum«. 
The mistake revived the drooping courage of the Ro- 
mans. Depending on the valor of others, they began 
to exert their own. The Batavian infantry was put to 
the rout. Their caralry escaped, and carried with 
them the prisoners and Standards which they bad taken 
in the beginning of the action. The number slain on 
the part of the Romans gpreatly exceeded the loss of 
tbe enemy; hut the slaugbter ieW oik ^<& >N^tfX ^1. 
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tlieir troops, wbereas the Grermans lost the fiower of 
their army. 

XXXIV. The Commanders on both sides were 
equally in fault. By their misconduct they deserred 
the check they met with ; and wben fortune favored 
their arms, neither of them knew how to improve bis 
advantage. Had Civilis sent into the field a strenger 
force, it is evident that his men could not haye been 
hemmed in by so small a number. Having forced the 
intrcnchments, he might have rased them to the gronnd. 
On the other band, Vocula had sent out no sconts to 
watch the motions of the enemy. Taken by snrprise, 
he marched out of his camp, and was defeated. Hav- 
ing afterwards gained a victory, he made no nse of it, 
but lost several days before he made a forward move- 
ment. Had he pursued his advantage, and g^ven the 
enemy no time to rest, one vigorous effort wonld bave 
Taised the siege of the camp. Civilis exerted every 
effort, determined to profit by the inactivity of the 
Koman general. He endeavored, by his messengers, 
to shake the fi rmness of the garrison : he represented 
the forces under Vocula as intirely overthrown ; he 
boasted of^ a complete victory : he displayed the ban- 
ners taken from the enemy, and with ostentation made 
a show of the prisoners. The spirit with which one of 
them behaved deserves to be recorded. With a clear 
and audible voice he called out to the besieged, and 
told them the event of the late batüe. For tbis gallant 
action he was butchered on the spot. That act of ven- 
geance gave credit to his story. The besieged at the 
same time saw the blaze of viliageS on fire, and the 
eountry laid waste on every side. This annoanced 
the approach of a victorious army. Vocula com« 
manded Ina men to haVt \u tKe sigbt of the camp ; and, 
having erected bis Btaii^a.id&, qt^i^ ^ ioMA ta be 
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taiade and a palisade to be thrown tip, that, tbe hug" 
gage being safely depoftited, be mfght offer battle with 
greater security . Tbe soldiers tbought it logs of tlme i 
tbey desired to be led on to tbe attack ; and, according 
to cuatomf tbreats of vengeance resounded tbrough 
the aimy. No order of battle was formed. Fatigued 
by tbeir mafcb^ and tbeir ranks in confHision, tbey 
rnsbed on witb impetuous fary. Civilis was in force, 
taid ready to receive tbem. He relied no less on tbe 
irices of bis enemy tban on tbe valor of bis own troops« 
Tbe Romaus fongbt witb yarions turns of fortttne« 
Tbe bold and forward in sedition were cowards in tbe 
field. A sense of bonor prevailed witb some. Tbey 
remembered tbeir late exploits, and, flusbed witb Tic-* 
tory, maintained tbeir post : tbey attacked tbe barba-* 
rians, and by deeds of yalor roused tbe spirit of tbeif 
comrades. Having restored tbe broken ranks^ and 
renewed tbe battle, tbey waved tbeir bands to tbe be-* 
sieged, inviting tbem to sally out and nse tbeir oppor-* 
tnnity. Tbe legions from tbeir ramparts saw tbe 
•cene of äction, and rusbed out at every gate. An 
accident disconcerted Cirilis. His borse feil nnder 
faim. A report tbat be was slain or dangerously 
wounded ran tbrougb botb armies« Constemation 
^overed tbe Batavian ranks, and joy inspired tbe Ro- 
inans witb new ardor. 

XXXV. Yocula did not think tt io barass tbe bar^ 
barians in tbeir retreat. Instead of banging on tbeir 
rear, be amused bimself witb repairing tbe works öf 
tbe camp, as if be expected a second siege. Tbe con* 
seqnence was, tbat be wbo so often neglected to make 
nse of bis victory was tbougbt no enemy to a lingering 
war. Tbe scarcity of prorisions was wbat cbiefiy dis-^ 
fressed tbe Roman army. Toremedy tbe etil, Vocula 
sent off äU hiß naeleBB people, witb t\ie^%i|^tL%) ^a V«x 
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as Novesiam, with intent that by tlie retarn of tbe 
same convoy a supply of com mightbe brought to the 
camp. The conveyance by land was necesaary» as the 
enemy were masters of the river. The first attempt 
succeededy Civilis not having then recorered his 
strength. Being inibrmed soon afiter that a secoiid 
party was on their way to Novesium with a few co- 
hortSy marching in all the negligence of a profonnd 
peace, their colors and Standards thinly guarded, their 
arms laid up in the Waggons, and the men scattered in 
loose disorder, he resolved to attack them by surprise. 
Having first secured the bridges over the river, and 
the defiles of the country, he advanced in order of 
battle. The Romans, though their lines were stretched 
to a vast length, made a brave resistance, tili night put 
an end to the confiict. The cohorts arrived at Gel- 
duba, and found the intrenchmentß and the garrison 
in good condition. The difficnlty of returning after 
this check to the old camp was now too apparent* Vo- 
cula resolved to march to their assistance. For this 
purpose he drafted from the fifth and fifteentb legionfl 
a thousand chosen men, who had stood the siege in the 
old camp, and were distingnished by their rancoroni 
animosity to their commanding officers. These he 
added to his army. 'A number of others, withont 
Orders, thought fit to foUow, declaring aloud that they 
would neither bear the distress of famine nor the trea- 
chery of their chiefs. Among those who remained 
behind the spirit of discontent was no less violent 
They complained that, by drawing off a part, the whole 
was weakened. Hence two seditions raged at the same 
time ; one demanding the return of .Yocula^ and the 
othcr resolved never again to enter the camp, 
XXXYI. Civilis, in the mean time, returned to the 
siege, Vocula retired to OqV^xOml, «:iA HSoa^x^ka to No« 
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rerinm. Civilis took poMession af Gelduba, and soon 
after, in an engagement of the cavalry near Novesium, 
gained a irictoiy. All events, whether prosperous or 
otherwise, were now alike to tbe Romans, incensed on 
eyery occasion against their general officers. Being 
reinforced by tbe detacbment from the fiftb and fifteentb 
legions, tbey grew more outrageons tban ever; and 
liaving gained intelligence that a sum of money vfM 
•ent by Yitellius, tbey clamored londly for tbe irome« 
diäte discbarge of tbeir donative. Hordeonius Flac- 
C118 complied witbout besitation, but in tbe name of 
Yespasian. By tbis step the flame of sedition was 
kindled to a blaze. Tbe men betook tbemselves to 
feasts and revelling ; tbey caroused during the night, 
and in tbeir liqaor tbe old antipathy to Flaccus re- 
▼ived in all its virulence. They rushed to bis tent : 
the darkness of tbe night served to muffle tbeir borrible 
design, and no sense of shame remained. Neitber 
tribune nor centurion dared to interpose. Tbey 
dragged tbeir general out of bis bed, and murdered 
him on tbe spot. The same catastrophe was prepared 
for y ocula ; but tbat officer, in tbe disguise of a slave, 
made bis escape. The fiiry of tbe mutineers began to 
relent : fear succeeded to rage : tbey dreaded tbe con- 
fequencesy and in tbeir distress despatched some of 
the centurionSy witb letters to tbe states of Gaul, re- 
qveating a supply of men and money. 

XXXYII. Being left witbout a leader, tbey were 
no better tban a senseless multitude, bold and waver- 
ing, rash and cowardly, by tums. Civilis advanced to 
offer battle : they seized tbeir arms ; they laid them* 
down ; tbey betook tbemselves to flight. Even in dis- 
tress tbey could not act witb a spirit of union : tbey 
quarrelled among tbemselves; and the soldiers from 
tbe Upper Rbine abandoned tkie common «^wqar^^ ^\\!k& 
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Images of VitelUns were notwithstanding set up in 
ihe camp, and the adjacent Belgic cities ; but Yitdliui 
was then no more. The soldiers of the first^ the 
foürthy and the eighteenth legions, returning to a 
sense of their duty, put tfaemselves under the com* 
mand of Yocnla, and haring by bis direction taken 
the oath of fidelity to Yespasian, marched to raise the 
siege of Magontiacum. A motley army of the Gat- 
•tiansy the Usipians, and the Mattiaci had invested the 
place ; bnt on the approach of the Romans they de* 
camped with a load of booty. The legions feil in witb 
their straggling parties, and put a gpreat number to the 
sword. The Treverians had sunk a fence and raised a 
palisade, to defend the frontier of their conntry against 
the inroads of the Germans, whom they attacked with 
altemate success and no smali effusion of blood« la 
the end they deserted firom the Romans, and, hy 
their perfidy, snllied the ' Instre of all their former 
Services. 

XXXVIII. Meanwhile Vespasian and bis son Ti* 
tus, though both absent from Rome, entered on the 
year of their Joint consnlship. A melancholy gloon 
hung orer the city. The minds of men were distracted 
with different apprehensions, and to their natural feari 
imagination added a train of groundless terrors. It 
was snpposed that Africa, at the instigation of Lacini 
Piso, was in open rebellion. Piso was at that time 
govemor of the province ; but the love of innoration 
made no part of his character. It happened tbat tiia 
roughness of the winter interrupted the narigatioii, 
and the com sbips not arriving regnlarly, the popn- 
lace, who have nerer more than one day's provisioO) 
dreaded an approaching famine. Of all that concens 
the public, the price of gtain is their only care. Their 
fear at present was, tbalto cu\<)& «^Yf^^ix^sa^BsAije^ 
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tfte coast of Africa was guarded ; and whatthey feared 
tiiay easüy beliered. The Vitellians not having yet 
renoune^ the spirit of party, did wbat in them lay to' 
confirm Üie report. Eren the conquerors did not dis» 
like the news. ConTulsion« of the state were not nn* 
welcome to men of their description, whose avarice no 
foreign conqueat could appease, and no civil war conld 
Mttisfy. 

XXXIX. On the calends of January the Senate, 
eonyened by Julius Frontinus/ the city pretor, passed 
a TOte of thanks to the general officera, the armies, and 
fhe kings in alliance with Rome. Tertius Julianus» 
who had quitted the legion under his command, as 
soon as the men declared for Vespasian, was for that 
effence deprired of the pretorship. Plotius Griphus 
•acceeded to the office. Hormus was raised to the 
equestrian rank. On the Toluntary abdication of 
FrontinuSy Domitian, who had the additional title of 
CsBsar, assnmed the dignity of city pretor. From that 
Urne all edicts and public instruments were issued in 
liis name ; but the authority of gorernment still cen- 
tred in Mucianus^ though soroetimes counteracted by 
Domitian. That young prince, encouraged by his 
friendSy or spurred on by bis own ambition, by fits and 
Starts assumed the character of first minister. • But 
Antonius Primus and Arrius Yarus were the persona 
whom MUcianus riewed with a jealous eye. They 
were both recent from the field of glory ; both covered 
with laurels, idolised by the army; and as all the 
Uood they had spilt was in the field of battle^ they 

1 Brotier snjB that seyeral works by Frontinas, which 
show more labor than genius, are atill extant ; such as, Stra» 
tagemata, De Coloniis, De Aquseductibus. Being city-pre- 
tor, he convened the senate on the first of January, in the 
abs«DC0 ofthe cojuols Vespasian «ndbia ioiLT\\na% 
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nere both respected bjr Ihe popolace. Ai 
\rat coDfidenÜy sud, bad invited Scriboniani 
to tbe head of the coinnioiiweilth. Creut 
aceoded from an UlnstrioDS line of anceHtor 
rired additioDal Instre from bis brother, wb 
made by adoption heir appaient of the empi 
distinguiahed, he wonld not have wanted 
bul be naa deaf to all temptatioo. A mau < 
of thinking, wbo wonld bare refased himself 
already formed, was not to be dazsled by « c 
uncertain prospect. Hncianus fonud that 
ihe perion of Auloniui a powerfui rival. Ti 
by open hostility were a dangerons attempl 
solved to act by Htratagem, and accordiii{ 
Senate grew lavish in bis praise. He amiiai 
private witb splendid promieea; be offere« 
gOTeromenl of the ue^hemiost Spain, then 
tbe absence of Cluviua Rufus, and beatowed 
hia frienda, aaaigning to aome the rank of pi 
raiaing othera to military bonora. He flai 
HmbitioQ of Antonius, and was at tbe aam 
irork to undermine him. He aent tbe a< 
gion, known to be devoted to bis rival, in 
qnartera. The third was in the interest of J 
rua, and for that reason sent into Syria. P 
army waa ordered back to Gennany; and, Ü 
tnraull and sedition being in thia manner rei 
city began fo resume ila ancient form : thi 
vived, and the magistrates diacharged the t\ 
theJT Office. 

XL. Domitian, on the day of hia fiVst ( 
.n the aenate, lamented, in a short speech. t 
of h«, father and bis brotber Titus. Of 
spoke with becoming diffifeuw,. Hvad*«* 
graceful and hia mtLUtt« vn\eiftÄ«v T 
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his heart being tben nnknown, tbe blush of yontb was 
considered as the mark of an ingenuous mind. He 
proposed tbat the i^ame of Galba should be revived 
witb all the honors due to his memory. Curtias Mon^ 
tanufl added to the motion the name of Piso« A de«» 
cree was passed accordingly, but as far as it related to 
Fiso nerer executed. A nurober of commissioners 
were drown by lot ; some with power to restore to the 
lawful ow^ers the property wrested from them doring 
the violence of civil war ; others to inspect the tables 
of brass on which the laws were engraved, and to re- 
pair such as were defaced by the injuries of time ; to 
examine the public registers, and erase the expressions 
of servile adulation with which at different periods 
they were all contaminated ; and finally, to set due 
limits to the public expenditure, Tertius Julianus, it 
now appeared, fled from his legion to join the banners 
of Yespasian, and thereon the pretorian dignity was 
restored to him ; but the honors of that rank were by 
a decree confirmed to Griphus. The prosecution com- 
menced by Musonius Rufus against Publius Celer was 
resumed, and brought to a hearing. Celer was con- 
▼icted, and by the sentence of condemnation he made 
atonement to the manes of Soranus. This act of jus- 
tice was honorable to the fathers, and not less so to 
Musonius. Men applauded the constancy with which 
he vindicated the memory of his friend. Nothing 
could equal his glory, except the infamy that attended 
Demetrius, a professor of the cynic philosophy, who, 
with more ambition than rirtue, employed his elo« 
quence in the cause of a notorious criminal, who in 
the hour of daiiger had neither courage nor ability to 
defend himself. The erent gave the signal for a gene- 
ral attack on the whole race of infoTiaeT^ \ ^xA ^<&^^t^« 
fnglX JaniuB Manrictis moYed Iot au ot^«t V^\k^ ^^ 
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Journals of the late emperora before the Senate, ihki iä 
those records it migbt be seen who were the men of a 
persecuting spirit, and against whom their malice had 
been lerelled. Doniitian was of opinion that iß a 
matter of such magnitude the emperor ought to be 
consnlted. 

XLI. The Senate, on the motion of some of the 
leading members, devised a new form of oath, by 
which they called the gods to witness, that qo man by 
any aöt of theirs had been aggrieved, and that they 
themselves had derired no kind of advantage from the 
calamity of the times. The magistrates took this oath 
with the most ready compliance ; and the fatben, in re- 
gulär succession, followed their example. Some, whoa 
their conscience reproached in secret, endearored by 
Tarious subtleties to weaken or to yary the form oif 
the words. The remorse of scrupolous minds the 
fathers approved, but eqnirocal swearing they con- 
demned as perjury. That judgment, delivered by the 
highest authority, feil with weight on Sarioleniu Vo« 
cnla, Nonins Actianus, and Cestius S^Tems, three no« 
torious informers in the reign of Nero. The fint of 
these offen ders added to bis former j[>ractices the reoent 
guilt of attempting the same iniquity under YiteUini. 
The fathers, fired with Indignation, threatened tQ lay 
violent hands on bim, and never desisted tili they 
forced bim to withdraw from the senate-honse. Pac- 
tius Africanus was the next object of reaentment. It 
was he, they said, who made Nero sacrifice to bis 
cnielty the two Scribonii, those excellent brothen, 
not more distinguished by the splendor of their for- 
tunes than by their affection for each other. The mu- 
creant had not the contumacy to avow the fact, and to 
deny it was not in bis po'wet« tt.^ txumed short on Vi- 
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tiODS ; and since he could not justify his own condnct» 
he contrived, by blending it with the ^ilt of his ac- 
pnser, to soften resentment against himself. 

XJill. In the debates of that day, Yipstanins Mes« 
•ala, though a young man not yet of senatorian age, 
gained ünmortal honor, not only by his eloquence, bnt 
for natural affection and the goodness of his heart^ 
He had the spirit to stand forth for his brother Aqui^^ 
liiu Regnlas;' and to implore in his bebalf the lenity 
of the fathers. By the min jof the ancient family of 
the Grassi; and the illustrions house of Orphitus,^ 
Begnlus had drawn on himself the public detestation: 
Of bis own motion he undertook the prosecution agains^ 
those eminent Citizens. He had no motives of fear, no 
daoger to ward off from himself. The early genius of 
the man made him an informer from his youth ; and 
by the destruction of others he hoped to open his road 
to honors. His brother, notwithstanding, interceded 
for him ; but, on the other band, Sulpicia Praetextata, 
the widow of Crassus, with her four fatherless children^ 
attended the senate, ready, if the cause came to a hear-* 
ing, to demand the yengeance due to his crimes. Mes^ 
sala did not enter into the merits of the cause. WithV 
out attempting to make a defence, he sued for mercy,- 
and succeeded so well, that many of the fathers were 
softened in his favor. To counteract that impression, 
Curtius Montanus rose, and in a speech of great 
warmth and vehemence, went so far as to Charge, in 
direct terms, that Regulur, as soon as Galba was de- 
gpatched, gave a purse of money to the ruffian that 
murdered Piso, and throwing himself on the body with 

1 Regulas was a praotised informer. Pliny calls him 
' Bipedum nequissimus.' 

S Crassus Camerinus and Scribonianws C«3iiQT\si>\% ^^x^ 
moeuBod by Regulug in (he reign of Nero, «ad ^ul \a d^^iCci. 
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unheard-of malice, gnawed tbe head with ^is teetlu 
^ This/ he said, ' was an act of barbaiity not imputa- 
ble to Nero. Did that'tyrant order it, or did yon, 
Regnlus, advance yonr dignity by that atrocionsdeed? 
Did your personal safety require it ? Let us, if yon 
will, admit, in some cases, the plea of necessity : let 
tbose who, to save themselves, accomplish the min of 
others, be allowed by such excuses to extenuate their 
guilt. You, Regulas, have not that apology: after 
the banishment of your father, and the confiscation of 
bis effects, you lived secure beyond the reach of das« 
ger. Excluded by your youth from public honors, 
you had no possessions to tempt the avarice of Nero; 
no rising merit to alarm bis jealousy. A rage for 
blood, early ambition, and avarice panting for tlie 
wages of guilt, were the motives that urged you od. 
Unknown at the bar, and never so much as sieen in the 
defence of any man, you came on mankind with talents 
for destruction. The first specimen of your geDius 
was the murder of * illustrious Citizens. Tbe Common- 
wealth was rediiccd to the last gasp, and that was the 
crisis in which you plundered the remaining spoils of 
your couDtry. You seized the consular ornameots, 
and having amasscd enormous riches, swelled yonr 
pride with the pontifical dignities. Innocent children, 
old men of the first eminence, and women of illustrions 
rank, have been your victims. It was from you that 
Nero learned a System of compendious cruelty. The 
slow progress with which he carried slaughter from 
house to house did not satisfy your thirst for blood. 
The emperor, aecording to your doctrine, fatigned 
Limself and bis band of barpies by destroying single 
families at a time, wben it was in bis power, by bis 
bare word, to sweep away K^i^ vjV^cA» «euate to de- 
struction. Retain amoivg -^^ou^ coTiwrv:^\. i^&t«c^^>&. 
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sach. he your pleasure, retain this son of mischief, this 
man of dispatch, that the age may bave its own dis- 
tinctive character, and send down to posterity a model 
for Imitation. Marcellus and Crispus gave lessons of 
YÜlaDy to your fatbers : let Regulus instruct the rising 
generation. We see that daring iniquity, even when 
unsuccessful, has its followers: when it thrives and 
florishes, will it want admirers ? We have before us a 
man, uo higher at present than the rank of questor ; 
and if we are now afraid of proceeding against bim, 
what think you will be the case when we see bim ex* 
alted to the pretorian and the consular dignity ? Do 
we flatter ourselves that the race of tyrants ended with 
Nero ? Tiie men wbo survived Tiberins reasoned in 
that manner : after the death of Caligula they said the 
same ; but anotber master succeeded, more crnel and 
more detestable. From Yespasian we have notbing to 
fear. He is at the time of life when the passions sub- 
side i the virtues of moderation and humauity are bis : 
but virtue operates slowly, while pernicious examples 
remain in force, and teach a system of cruelty when 
the tyrant is no more. As to us, conscript fathers, we 
have lost all our vigor : we are no longer the senate 
that condemned Nero to death, and in the spirit of 
ancient times called aloud for vengeance on the minis- 
ters and advisers of that evil period. The day that 
aucceeds the downfal of a tyrant is always the best.' 

XLIII. This Speech was heard with such marks of 
general approbation, that Helvidius Priscus, taking 
advantage of the temper of the fathers, thought it a 
feir opportunity to have bis füll blow at Eprius Mar- 
oeMus. He began with an encomium on the character 
of Cluvius Rufus ; a man of wealth, and distinguished 
eloquence, yet never known, througb the wbole reign 
ofSero, to bave employed bis taleiit& «i%^\i^%\.^^N)Sft 
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or fortntie ot txf penon whkterer. As I 
this biight example, be punted forth in g 
the fiagiüoiu practicct of MmRclhta. 
be»rd the cbarg« wilL ind^a^tioa. M 
the temper af the uwnblf , and, rinng 
«ddieMed hiin*elf Ut HelvidTOB: ' I wj 
Mid, ' «nd leBTe you lo gire yosr Ikwb t 
Frmtde if yo« will, aitd, erca in tfae [ve 
enperor's un, lunrp tfae mprema aat 
q»oke, and quitted hia leU. VibiiM Crie 
Üai ; botb enraged, bnt i*itli difereat pas 
looks : Harcellua witk ejes titat d&rted I 
witfa * MkligDwit aaiile. Their fH«nda 
tfa^ to return to tiitir places. Tbe wh 
waa in a ftuae. The men trf integrity 
aide, and formed the largeit puty ; the < 
tion wen few in mutber, bnt tbey had wi 
fincnee. A riolent eonteat fallowed, m 
nothing. The day waa lost in altercation. 
XUV. At the next meetinK of the aeiii 
prapoied a feneral aiBBeaty, ia order to I 
vion all complaints, all reaentnent«, . 
grievancea of former timea. Hucianaa i 
into the case of the igfonnera, aad in a 
pcfaaaaioii entreated •nefa aa waated lo 
inant proaecntio«* to demat from tfaeir p« 
fath*ra had hitherte entertained hopea « 
the independent exercise of Aeir lighta ; 
aent Opposition ooBTinced tiien ihat lib< 
to b« &vored. Hacianns apprehending 
check a blow night appear to be given to i 
of the aenate, and Ibat by coaaeqneace in| 
he clsimed by all tbe deliafoeata of 1 
nmanded to the ulaoAs to vUcV they b 
Biabed, Ocbtrios Sap«*, »«4 X»*«»»« 
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of senatoma rank. Tbe formet liad lirtd in a course 
of adnltery with Pontia PoBtlminia ; and not bekig 
aUe to prerail on ber to mairy him, in the fdrj of 
disappoiated love, nrardered ^e woama wkom he 
adored« Sosiaa«« hy hU evil practices liad beea the 
min of aambers. Both had been condemned by a mh- 
leron decree of the Senate ; and though ia other in- 
Btancas liaiilar jadgments had been remitted, against 
Üttwe two offendera the law was eaforeed with rigor. 
M netaaa« expected that thete mearares would soften 
prcrjndice aad conciliate the public faror; but bis plan 
difl aot fiiceeed. Sostanas and Sagitta night have 
beea allowed to remaia at Roane witfaout any disad- 
yantage to the public. They were uMfn despised, aad 

ithave tired ia obacariör. The grieyance aader 
the people labored arose from the eaconrage- 

it giren to the tribe of iafamers. The talents, 
the riebet, aad the iaflneaoe of that pemidotis crew 
^read a general terror tbrongh the city. 

XLV. A cause whtch was soon after brought for- 
wardy aad heard in dae forai, accordiag to aneient 
«sage, contriboted ia sone degree to calm the discon« 
tents of the Senate. A ooaiplaint was made to that 
asiembly, by Manlins Patraitos, a aiesiber of their 
body, that at a »eeting of tke people in the oolony of 
the Senesiaos, he was assaalted, and erea stmck, by 
ofder of th« magistrates. Nor did the iajary stop 
tbere : tbey buried him in effigy in bis own presence, 
compelltog him not only to be a spectator of the 
seane, bat to bear the iasultiag mockery of faaend 
iamentotions, to sec the images of his aacestors car- 
fied in a Indicroas processioa, and to hear a torrent of 
opprobrions language thrown out agaiost the Senate. 
The parties accnsed were cited to «^r^^c. ^tV^^ ^«^«ai^ 
wm baard, amd the guflty afiSeitd cooda^^Gk v^Rs^^b^ 
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ment. The fatbers added a decree by whicb tbe peo- 
ple of tbe colony were required to be more observant 
of decency and good order. About tbe same time An- 
tonius Flamma, at tbe sait of tbe inbabitants of Cy- 
rene, was convicted of extortion, and bis case being 
aggravated by acts of cruelty, tbe fatbers ordered him 
into banisbment. 

XLYI. During tbese transactions a violent nproar 
broke out in tbe camp, and almost rose to open sedi- 
tion. Tbe soidiers disbanded by Yitellius, and after- 
ivards embodied in tbe Service of Yespasian, claimed 
a rigbt to their former rank in tbe pretorian gnards. 
At tbe same time a number of otbers, who bad been 
drafted from tbe legions, under a promise of being 
promoted to tbat Station, demanded tbeir rigbt, and 
tbe pay annexed to it. In tbis dilemma anotber diffi- 
culty occurred. The soidiers. wbo bad been retained 
in tbe army by YitelUus could not be dismissed with- 
out great hazard and even bloodsbed. Mucianns 
entered tbe camp. In order to ascertain tbe period 
of time during whicb tbey all bad carried arms, he 
directed that tbe victorious troops, leaving proper di»- 
tances between tbe respective companies, sbould be 
drawn up under arms, witb all tbeir military omaments. 
Tbe Yitellians, who, as bas been mentioned, suiren- 
dered at Bovillse, togetber witb all tbe stragglerff that 
could be foünd either at Rome or in tbe neigbborbood, 
advanced forward in one coUected body. Nothing 
could be more wretched than tbeir appearance ; all in 
a ragged condition, and almost naked. Such of them 
as came from Britain, from Germany, or any otber 
province, bad orders to ränge tbemselves in separate 
divisions. The field presented an awful spectacle. 
Tbe Yifeilians saw befote t\iemV>^^ N\cV»Ta in tbe late 
battie, arrayed in teritwr, aiid.\)t«xvöiÄA^^iösÄ\t^»aKs^ 
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They laoked around, and found tbemselves inclosed, in 
a defenceless State, displaying their nakedness and de- 
formity. Being ordered to remove to different parts of 
the field, tbey were seized with a gener al panic. The 
Germans in particular thougbt themselves led forth to 
slaaghter : they embraced tbeir comrades ; tbey hung 
about tbeir necks; and with prayers and tears im- 
plored their fellow-soldiers not to desert tbem in tbe 
last distress. ' Tbeir cause/ tbey said, ' was common, 
and wby sbould tbeir fate be different from tbe rest V . 
Tbey appealed to Mucianus : tbey invoked tbe absent 
prince : tbey offered up tbeir supplications to tbe 
gods. Mucianus appeased tbeir fears : be told tbem 
tbey were all fellow-soldiers in tbe Service of tbe same 
prince, all bound by the common Obligation of the 
same military oatb. Tbe victors were touched with 
sympatby, and by tbeir acclamations sbowed that they 
fielt for the unhappy. Notbing fartber happened on 
that day. In a short time afterwards Bomitian ad- 
dressed tbem in a public harangue. . Tbe men bad re- 
covered their courage. They listened to tbe young 
prince with an air of confidence firm and intrepid. 
Domitian proposed an allötment of lands : tbey refused 
the offer, desiring to continue in tbe Service, and re- 
ceive the arrears of tbeir pay. Tbey made tbeir re- 
qu^st in a humble style ; but tbe request was in tbe 
Bature of a demand not to be resisted. They were all 
incorporated with the pretorian güards. Tbe super- 
annuated, and such as bad served out tbeir time, were 
discharged with honor from the service. Some were 
cashiered for misbebavior, but by slow degrees, and 
without disgrace. They were weeded out man by 
BMin : a sure expedient to prevent cabals and factions 
in the army. 
XLVU. The poverty of tbe p\x\>\i't \.x^^>ä^^ x^^sS.^ 
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or for political reasons pretendedy was brovght forward 
in the Senate. A scheine was proposed for raising by 
a loan from private persons the sum of six hundred 
thousand sesterces. The management of the business 
was committed to Poppsens Silyanns ; bat the project 
was soon after dropped, the plea of necessity ceasing, 
or the motives for dissimulation being remored. A 
law was proposed by Doniitian, and enacted by the 
Senate, by which the several successions to the consul- 
ship, as they stood appointed by VitelliuSy were de- 
clared null and void. The funeral of Flayius Sabinns 
was performed with all the pomp annexed to the cen- 
sorian dignity ; a striking instance of the caprice of 
fortune, which, like the tempest, mixing the highest 
and the lowest in wild confusion, sunk Sabinos to 
the depth of misery, and after bis. death raised him 
to unavailing honors. 

XLVIII. About this time Lucius Piso, the procon- 
sul, was murdered. The particulars of that tragic 
event I shall relate with the fidelity of an historian ; 
and if I go back to trace the origin and prog^ss of all 
such atrocious deeds, the inquiry will not be without 
its use. By the policy of Augustus, and afterwardf 
by the same system continued under Tiberius, the 
legion quartered in Africa, together with the auxilia-« 
ries employed to defend the frontier of the province, 
obeyed the sole authority of the proconsul, The wild 
and turbulent genius of Caligula changed that arrangs- 
roent. Suspecting Marcus Silanus, .then goYenor of 
Africa, he trapsferred the command of the legion to an 
imperial lieutenant, whom he sent into Africa for tbe 
purpose. By that measure the power of grantiag 
military preferment was divided between two nyals: 
a struggle for pre-eininence soon took place ; their 
Orders ciasbed ; strife aii^ em>3L\]dk\ai^»x V^'^^nt^^^^Ad the 
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pftasioM on botk sides inflaMed the diipnte. In pro* 
otM of time the imperial lieutenaat gaUed the aacen- 
daxL. His continual residence on the spot gave him 
the achrantage, and, as is usnal in suboidinate Station«, 
Um aecoBcUn authority was the most eager to graap at 
power. The proconsuls, conscioiui of their own power^ 
despised the little arta of aggrandising themseWea: 
iktty took care to act with circnraspection, and content 
with personal safety, formed no schemes of ambition. 

XLIX. During Piso*a admiuistration in Africa 
Yalerius Festus had the command of the legion ; a 
yoiing^ man of unbounded expense ; a yoluptuous pro- 
digal, and an aspiring genius. He was nearly allied 
to Yitellius, and that circumstance filled him with 
diaquietude. Whether it be trae that in private con- 
lerences he endeavored to excite Piso to a revolt, or, 
on the other hand, that being himself solicited, he 
withstood the temptation, must remain uncertain. No 
man was admitted into their secrets. After the death 
of Piso the public was disposed to tkink favorably 
eyen of the murderer. The natiree of the province, 
as well as the soldiers, were disaffected to Yespasian. 
It is likewise certain that the partisans of Yitellius; 
w1m> escaped from Rome, endearored to fire the ambi* 
tioD of Piso. They represented Gaul on the eye of a 
reyolt, and the Germans ready to take np arms : they 
0tated the dangerous Situation in which Piso stood ; an 
open war, they said, was preferable to a dangerous 
pMtce. In that juncture Claudius Sagitta, who com- 
manded the squadron of horse called Petrina, arriyed 
is Africa. Fayored with a quick passage, he got the 
Start of Papirius, a centurion, despatched by Mucia» 
uns with secret instructions, as Sagitta affirmed, to 
asfastiDate Piso. He added, that Galerianus, the pro* 
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oonsul's near relation, and also hü son-in-law, had 
already met bis fate. For tbe proconsul himself 
there remained nothing but a bold and daring enter- 
prise. Forrthis purpose two schemes presented them- 
selves ; one, by calling fortb tbe province uiider anns: 
tbe otber, by passing over into Gaul, tbere to sbow 
bimself at tbe bead of tbe Yitellian party. Piso re- 
mained deaf to tbese remonstrances. In tbe mean 
time, tbe centurion sent by Mucianus arrived in 
Africa. He landed at Cartbage, and no sooner en- 
tered tbat city tban be proclaimed witb an air of joy 
tbat Piso's affairs were in a prosperous train, and Üiat 
tbe imperial dignity was already bis. Tbe people 
stood astonisbed at a revolution so unexpected. The 
centurion desired tbem to spread tbe.news witb shouts 
and demonstrations of joy, and accordingly tbe cre- 
dulous multitude rusbed to tbe forum, calling aloud 
on Piso to make bis appearance; Tbe city rung witb 
acclamations. About tbe trutb no man inquired : all 
pressed forward to pay their court to tbe new emperor. 
Piso, in tbe mean time, alarmed by tbe evidenoe of 
Sagitta, or perbaps restrained by bis own natiye mo<!> 
desty, resolved not to stir from bis bouse. He exa- 
mined tbe centurion ; and finding tbat tbe wbole was a 
snare to involve bim in a rasb attempt, and tbereby 
give a color to tbe intended murder, be ordered the 
ruffian to be put to deatb ; not imagining tbat by that 
vindictive measure be could save his own life, but be- 
cause he saw witb indignation tbe assassin of Clodiuf 
Macer ready to imbrue bis bands in tbe blood of tbe 
proconsul. Having made tbis sacrifice to justice, be 
issued a proclamation, in strong terms condemning 
the rasb behavior of the Carthaginians. From tbit 
moment, renouncing all tbe duties of his Station, be 
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confined bimself to bis own housey determined that 
Dothing on his part should be tbe occasion of new dis«- 
tnrbances. 

L. Festus was duly apprised of all tbat passed. 
Tbe excesses committed by tbe popalace, tbe deatb of 
tbe centurion, and otber reports, magnified as usual 
by tbe voice of fame, determined bim to cut off tbe 
proconsnl witbout delay. He despatcbed a party of 
borse to perpetrate tbe deed. Tbe assassins made a 
rapid marcb in tbe nigbt, and at tbe dawn of day 
msbed, sword in band, into Piso'js bouse. Being men 
picked for tbe purpose from tbe Cartbaginian or 'tbe 
Moorisb auxiliaries, tbey did not so mucb as know 
tbe person wbom tbey intended to murder : near bis 
cbamber-door tbey met one of tbe slaves, and stemly 
asked bim, ^ Wbo are you? and wbere is Piso?' 
Witb a generous and splendid falsebood tbe man re- 
plied, * I am Piso/ He was butcbered on tbe spot« 
Piso in a sbort time after met bis fate. It bappened 
tbat be was known to one of tbe ruffians, by name Be? 
bius Massa, an imperial procurator in Africa, even 
tben tbe avowed enemy of every wortby cbaracter, 
and, in tbe miseries tbat foUowed, an actor frequently 
%o appear in scenes of blood and craelty. Meanwbile, 
Festus remained at Adrumetum, .waiting for tbe issue 
of tbe business. Having received intelligence, be 
proceeded to tbe legion, and tbere ordered Cetronius 
Fisanus, tbe prefect of tbe camp, to be loaded witb 
fetters. His motive for tbis proceeding was a perso- 
nal g^dge, disguised bowever under a pretended 
cbarge tbat tbe prisoner was tbe friend and partisan of 
Piso. He punisbed some of tbe soldiers, and re- 
Warded iotbers, witb no good reason for eitber, but 
purely to give bimself the important air of baving 
crttsbed a civil war. A quarxel E\i\>«i\B\^^\^\^^<^Qk'Qui^ 
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CEensians and tbe people of Lepti«; bat by thc i»- 
terpoftition of Festus tbe dispute was compromised. 
Those cities complained of depredations committed ia 
their respective territories, and botb were prepaiiog to 
bazard a battle. The CEensians were in fact inferior 
iu number to their adrersaries ; but tbey bad fonned 
a league witb tbe Garamantes^ a fierce and sarage 
race tbat lived ahogetber byplunder; and by conse- 
quence tbe people of Leptis were reduced to tbe last 
extremity. They saw their lands laid waste, and- 
were obliged to take sbelter in tbeir fortified towns, 
tili tbe Roman coborts and caralry adranced to tbeir 
relief. The Garamantes abandoned tbe siege, learing 
bebind them tbe wbole of tbeir booty, except wbat 
some of tbeir flying parties bad conveyed to tbeir bntS' 
in tbe midst of deserts, or sold to tbe inbabitants of 
distant regions. 

LI. Yespasian at tbii time bad received intelligence 
of tbe yictory at Cremona, and tbe success of bia arms 
in every quarter. Tbe deatb of Yitellius waa an* 
nounced to bim by men of rank and condition, wbo 
bad tbe spirit in tbat rougb season of tbe year to un- 
dertake a voyage, in order to be tbe first to Gommaai* 
cate tbat important event. Yologesee, tbe Partidaa 
king, oifered by bis ambassadors to assiat bim witb 
forty thousand of bis caralry. Notbing oould be more 
glorious than tbe Situation in wbicb Yespasian atood : 
tbe allies paid tbeir court, and be was in na need of 
their assistance. He retnmed tbanks to Yologeses, 
desiring at tbe same time, since tbe peace of tbe em- 
pire was now establisbed, tbat be would send ambaa^ 
sadors to tbe Senate. Yespasian now began to tun 
bis thougbts towards Italy and tbe affaira of Roma. 
The accounU wbicb be recevrcd conceming bia soa 
Domjtian were by no vdaw» ia^on^X«* T^ Tko^ 
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lirince was said to assume beyond bis yearg, and ta 
tower above the rank eyen of the emperor's son. For 
the present, Yespasian thought fit to place bis son Ti- 
tus at tbe bead of tbe arrny, and leave him to carry oa 
tbe war against tbe Jews. 

XJI. Titus, we are told, before be set out to take on 
bim tbe command, used bis best infinence to mitigate 
bis fatber in favor of Domitian. ' Tbe tales/ be said^^ 
' of insidious wbisperers ougbt not to be regarded : a 
soQ may fairly claim a rigbt to be beard in bis defence ; 
nor sbould a fatber barbor prejudiees against bim. 
Fleets and armies are not always tbe strongest bul- 
warks : tbe best resources of tbe soyereign are in bis 
own family. Friends moulder away ; time cbanges 
tbe affections of men ; views of interest form new con-. 
nexions ; tbe passions fluctuate ; desires arise tbat 
cannot be gratified ; misunderstandings follow, and 
fhendsbips are transferred to otbers : but tbe ties of 
blood still remain in force, and in tbat bond of union 
consists tbe security of tbe emperor. In bis prospe- 
rity numbers participate ; in tbe day of tronble, wbo, 
except bis relations, takes a sbare in bis misfortunes? 
Even between brotbers, concord and unanimity are- 
seldom lasting; and bow sbould it be otberwise, if tbe 
£fttber cease to give a laudable examplef 

Vespasian listened to tbese remonstrances, cbarmed 
witb tbe amiable ^disposition of bis son, yet not recoo- 
ciled to Domitian. He desired Titus to banisb all 
anxiety, and proceed witb a mind firm and erect ia 
tbe great work of enlarging tbe dominion and tbe 
glory of tbe empire. For bimself, it sbould be bia 
business to improve tbe arts of peace, and secnre tbe 
welfare of bis family. Yespasian's next care was to 
provide a aupply of grain for tbe city of Rome. He 
ordered a numher of swift-aaiUIi^NQa&f^&V^^^^s)^^^ 
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witb com, and thongli it was still the tempestnons 
season of the year, to put to sea without delay. Rone 
in that jiincture was rednced to an alarming Situation, 
not having in the public granaries, when the fleet ar- 
rired, more than ten days' provision. 

Uli. The care of reboilding the capitol was cod- 
mitted to Lucius Vestinus, a man no higher than the 
equestrian rank, but in credit and dignity of character 
equal to the first men in Rome. Under bis direction 
the soothsayers were convened. Their advice was that 
the ruins of the former temple shonld be removed-to 
the marsbes, and that the new structure should be 
raised on the old foundation : for tbe gods would not 
permit a change of the ancient form. On the elerenth 
day before the calends of July, the sky being remark- 
ably serene, the ground assigued for the fonddation 
watf encompassed witb ribbons and cbaplets of Towers. 
Such of the soldiers as had names of auspicious im« 
port* entered within the iiiclosure, bearing in their 
hands branches from the favorite trees of the gods. 
The vestal virgins foUowed in procession, witb a band 
of boys and girls, whose parents, male and female, 
were still living. They sprinkled the place witb wa- 
ter drawn from three clear fountains, and three rivers. 
Helvidius Priscus, the pretor, preceded by Plautus 
iElianus, the pontiff, sacrifieed a si^vine, a sheep, and a 
bull ; and having spread the entrails on tbe greeD 
turf, invoked Jupiter, Juno, and Miner\'a, praying of 
them, and all the tutelar deities of Rome, that they 
would favor the undertaking, and witb their divine 
assistance carry to perfection a work begun and conse- 
crated by the piety of man. 

After this solemn prayer, Helvidius laid bis band 

1 On all solemn occaaioiva t\ie ^omwÄtBÄÄÄ ^^V«^ ^C men 
^^080 names they tbougbt auaplcVoua. 
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on tbe fillets that adorned tbe foundation-stone, and 
also the cords by wbicb it was to be drawn to its place. 
In tbat instant tbe magistrates, tbe priests, tbe sena- 
toTBf tbe Roman knigbts^ and a number of Citizens^ all 
acting witb one effort, and general demonstrations of 
joy 9 laid bold of tbe ropes, and dragged tbe ponderons 
load to its destined spoti Tbey tben tbrew in ingots 
of gold and silver/and otber metals, wbicb bad never 
been melted in tbe fumace^ büt still retained, un- 
toucbed by buman art, tbeir first formation in tbe 
bowels of tbe eartb. Tbe sootbsayers bad directed 
tbat neitber stone nor gold, wbicb bad been applied to 
otber uses, sbould profane any part of tbe building. 
Tbe walls were raised bigber tban before. Religion 
allowed no otber alteration. To tbe magnificence of 
tbe former stntctnre * notbing but elevation could be 
added ; and tbat in a place designed for tbe reception 
of prodigious multitudes, was allowed to be necessary. 
LIV. Meanwbile tbe news of Yitellius' deatb, 
spreading tbrougb Gaul and Germany, gave rise to 
two wars at once. Civilis, no longer managing ap- 
pearances, declared open bostility against tbe Romans; 
and tbe Yitellian soldiers, rather tban acknowlege 
Vespasian, were ready to submit to slavery under a 
foreign ,yoke. Tbe Gauls began to breatbe new lifo 
and rigor; persuaded tbat tbe Roman armies, wberever 
stationed, were broken and dispirited. A rumor was 
current among tbem, and universally believed, tbat 
tbe Dacians and Sarmatians bad laid siege to tbe en- 
campments in Moesia and Pannonia. Aifairs in Bri- 
tain were supposed to be in no better Situation. Above 
all, tbe destruction of tbe capitol announced tbe ap- 
proacbing fate of tbe Roman empire. Tbe druids, in 

1 Tbe splendor and magnificence of tbe capitol and tbe 
temple of Jupiter are described by P\utKic\i* 
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their wild entlmsiasm,* snng their oncular son^; in 
which they tangbt tkat, wliea Rome was formeriy 
sacked by the Gauls, tbe maBsion of Jupiter being 
left intire, tbe commonWealth survired tbat dreadfÜ 
sbock ; bat tbe calamity of fire wbicb bad lately bap* 
pened was a denniiciation from beaven, in conseifaence 
of wbicb power and dominion were to circnlate ronnd 
tbe World, and tbe nations on tbeir side of tbe Alps 
were in tbeir tum to becone masters of tbe world. A 
report prevailed, at tbe same time, tbat tbe cbiefteiM 
of Ganl wbo bad been emplojed by Otbo a^nst Vi* 
tellins bound tbemselyes by a solemn league, if tbe 
civil dissensions of Rome continned, to wateb tbeir 
opportnnity, and by one brave effort recoTer tbeir na- 
tnral independence« 

LV. Before tbe mtirder of Hordeonins Fiaoeus (bis 
confederacy was a profoHad secret. Tbat tragic ereat 
no sooner bappened tban a ncgotiatioB look place be* 
tween Civilis and Classicns, wbo comnanded a sqva- 
dron of Treveriaa borse, and was at tbat time a leadiag 
cbief among tbe Oanls, in fame and wealtb surpassiiig 
tbe rest of bis countrymen. He derived bis origii 
from a royal line ; a race of men wbo bad made tbe»> 
selves famous fbr tbe wisdom of tbeir Gouiiaelfl and 
tbeir oonrage in tbe ield. Tbns descended, Gksiieni 
made it bis boast tbat be was tbe bereditary eaeay, 
not tbe ally, of Rome. His plot was strengthened by 
tbe accession of Jnlins Tator and Julius Sabtnua: th« 
former, a Treverian ; tbe latter, one of tiie Lingones. 
Tutor bad been preferred by Vitellius to a eommaad 
on tbe banks of tbe Rhine. Sabinus tD bis natnnl 

1 The Order of dniids bad been sappmased in Ganl by Ti- 

berius; and the empeiOT CVA.ud\ua extinguished th«ir reli- 
fion, It i« probable tbeitloie iääX ^x^^^ ^ ^x^^^r«t lent 
from Britain« 
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vanity united the pride, howeyer ill-fonnded, of an 
illustrioiis descent. He pretended that his great- 
grandmother attracted the regard of Julias Caesar 
dnring hia wars in Oermany, and from that dednced 
his pedigree. 

The conspiratora made it their bnsiness, in seeret 
Conferences, to sonnd tiie temper of others ; and hav- 
ing drawn into their piot a nnmber of accomplices, 
held a general meeting in the Agrippinian colony. A 
private house was their scene of action. In that city 
the pnblic mind abhorred all dangerous conspiraciea. 
There were notwithstanding some of the inhabitants, 
and a party of Tnngrians, present at the meeting : bat 
the Treverians and Lingones gave life and vigor to the 
cause. Men of their spirit thought they lost their 
time in debate. They broke ont at onee, declaring 
with vehemence, * that Rome was bronght, by the 
madnesa of her own intestine divisions, to the brink of 
min: her armies were cnt to pieces: Italy was laid 
waste, and the citytaken by storm. In other parts of 
the empire the legions have difierent wars on their 
banda : what then remains bat to take possession of 
the Alpa? Secure the passes over those mountains, 
and Oanl will not only recover her liberty, but esta- 
bli^ an independent empire. She may then delibe- 
rate where to üx the extent and bonndaries of her own 
doniniona.' 

LVI. This great and daring project was approved 
aa aoon as heard. How to dispose of the remaining 
Vitellian aoldiers was the next eonsideration. A ge- 
neral massacre was proposed. All agreed that men of 
their deacription, seditious, turbulent, void of prin- 
ciple, the murderers of their snperior officers, deserved 
no quarter. And yet tiiere were political reasons for 
extendiog mercy: ' The YiteiliaAB in\^\\^T^s^«>^^V^ 
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an act of brave despair. It were better to entice them 
into the confederacy. Let tbeir officers bleed, and 
after that sacrifice tbe common men, conscious of tbeir 
crimes, yet entertaining hopes of impunity, would be 
ready to join in any great and daring enterprise^' 
Sucb was tbe plan of tbeir revolt. Tbeir next step 
was, by tbeir agents and emissaries, to kindle tbe flame 
of discord all over Gaul. Tbe conspirators, in the 
mean time, witb a specious sbow of duty, snbmitted to 
tbe commands of Yocula ; determined to deceive bim 
at first, and ruin bim in tbe end. Tbe plot bowever 
was not intirely concealed from tbe Roman generali 
be received intelligence, bat in a difficult junctnre, 
wben bis legions were incomplete and wavering in 
tbeir duty. Yocula found bimself surrounded with 
perfidious soldiers and secret conspirators. In that 
distress be judged it best to play against bis enemies 
tbeir own insidious game. Witb tbis desig^ be set 
'out for the Agrippinian colony. At tbat place be met 
Claudius Labeo, wbo, as already mentioned, bad been 
sent by Civilis to be detaiiicd in custody by tbe Fri- 
sians. Having corrupted bis guard, this man made bis 
escape, aud iled for refugeto the Romans. He now 
was willing to assist tbeir cause. To tbat end be of- 
fered, at the bcad of a detacbment, to penetrate into 
Batavia, and by bis influence to engage tbe cbiefs of 
tbe country in tbe intercst of Rome. He obtained a 
small party of foot and cavalry, and witb tbat force 
passed over into tbe island, but attempted notbiiig 
agaiust the Batavians. The wbolß of bis service con- 
sisted in prevailing on a party of tbe Nervians and 
Betasians to take up arm«. Witb that reinforcement 
be ventured to attack the Caninefates aud Marsacians; 
not indeed in an open ai\d xe^wW ^rar, but in tbe style 
ofa /reebooter, by suddeu iwcxxxsvoiXiÄ, 
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' LYII. The Gauls found means to inipose oh Yocula. 
That Commander feil into the snare, and marcbed in 
quest of the enemy. As soon as he approached the 
cid camp called Yetera, Classicns and Tutor, under 
color of exploring the motions of the eneiny, advanced 
to a coDsiderable distance from the army ; and having 
there concluded a treaty with the German chiefs, 
threw off the mask at once. They encamped apart, 
and begän to throw up intrenchmcnts. Yocula, with 
Indignation, exclaimed against the measure. ' Rome,' 
he Said, ' was not so humbled by her own divisions as 
to become the scorn of the Treverians and Lingones. 
She had still great resources : a number of provinces 
firm in her interest ; victorious armies, and the anspi- 
cious fortune of the empire. The avenging gods were 
atill on her side. The fate of Sacrovir *and the trea- 
cherous iEduans may be still remembered. The over- 
throw of Yindex is a more recent instance. A Single 
battle was sufficient to quell those insurrections ; and 
what have the violators of all good faith tb expect at 
present ? The same gods, the same vengeance, the 
same fate, awaits them. Julius Caesar was the person 
urho best understood the national character of the 
Gauls. He knew how to deal with a perfidious race» 
Augnstus foUowed his example. Galba granted an 
exemption from tributes, and by that indulgence gave 
encouragement to sedition. Your bürden has beeu 
lessened, and rebellion is your gratitude: when you 
are once more subdued and reduced to porerty you 
will then be taught that Submission is the duty of the 
yanquished.' The tone of firmness and eyen ferocity 
with which this speecb was uttered made no impression 
on Classicus and Tutor. Yocula marched back to 
Noyesium. The Gauls encamped at the d\«l«Avc>^ <2kl 
two milea. The centurions and aoV^VßXÄ -mvsA^^ ^'^'ks. 
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without re«traint, and settled the price for which they 
were willing to seil themselve«. In that vile bargain 
and sale a Roman army, with a bafleness of spirit tili 
then unheard of, submitted to swear fidelity to a fo- 
reign power ; and to ratify the horrible coottmct, 
agreed to murder their officers» or deliver tbem up 
bound in chains. In this distress Yocula was adrised 
to save bimself by flight ; but tbat general was resolved 
to face every danger. With a miad superior tQ dis- 
tress, he called bis n>en together» and harangued them 
as follows : 

LVIII. 'I haye often addressed yon, my CeUow- 
soldiersy but never with so much anxiety for your 
welfare ; never with so little coucern for myselfi, You 
liave coQspired against me, and I hear it without re- 
gret. Encompassed as I am by so many enemies»! 
can welcome death as the end of human misery. Bat 
I feel for you; for you my heart bleeds iuwardly. 
You are neither going forth to the attack nor dees the 
enemy offer battle. In either case that would be tbe 
lot of war, and I should be willing to share the da^ger. 
You are now to draw your unhallowed swords against 
your country : Classicus expects it ; he hopes to make 
you traitors and parricides. He plaees betbr^ your 
eyes the empire of Gaul ; he invites you to awear 
üdelity to that imaginary »täte. But still refiect ibr a 
moment : if fortune has deserted you, if your eourage 
fails, are there no bright examples tra^sHMlted to you 
by your ancestors, to rouse your valop ? Have you 
forgot how often the Roman armies, rathef thaa de- 
sert their post, have died bravely sword in hand^ 
The allies of Rome have seen their cities wrapped in 
firCf and with their wives and children periÄfaed is 
the ßames : and what wa» Wi^vt xaotive ? They pre- 
served their faith iuVioVato, «ä^ \W>j ^'^^\>^^^<»:<^. 
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Even at tkis moment yon bave before your eyes the 
Qoblest fexample : in tbe old camp tbe legions, amidst 
the horrors of a aiege and the miseries of fsunine, srtill 
maintain their post, undismayed by da,ngeT, tinsedaced 
by promües. We have arms and mcn; a camp well 
fbrtifiedy and proTisions suffieient for a long and tedi-« 
0118 war. That tbere is no want of money, yourselves 
are witnesses : you bare reeeived your dooative ; and 
wbetber yon impute it to Yespasian or Yitellius, it i» 
the bounty of tbe emperor. And will you, my fellow- 
spldiers, after all your victories, after roating tbe ene- 
my at Geldnba and tbe old camp, will yon now sbrink, 
at once, and auUy all your fame ? If yov dread an 
engagement, behold your wall» and fortifications, your 
trenches and palisades : those will defend you ; witb 
those advantagea you may stand at bay tül succonr 
arrive from the neighboring provinces. Does your 
genend displease youZ There are otber officer»; tbere 
are tribunes, centurions, and, if you wül, there are 
ooflumon men to take the- command«. In. all events, let 
not tbe World hear the monstrous story, that Clasflicutf 
aad Cirilts, witb Rioman arm» and iSoman soldiers, 
have invaded Italy. 

* But let me a»k yon : should tiie Graul» and Ger- 
mana be able to conduet yon to the walls of Rome, 
will yon tbere lift yonr impioua band» agaihst your 
conn^y ? My heart recoH» with borror firom the 
tbought. Shall Roman soldiers be placed asf sentinels 
at tbe tent of Tutor the Treverian ? Shall a Batavian 
giYe the Word of command ? Will you serve as re- 
cmits to complete tbe German battalions? And what 
is to be the issue ? When the Roman legiens appear 
before you in order of battle, what part wiH you act ? 
Deserters already, will you become so a ««^QiCi^\vcwfe\ 
From traitors to your country, mW yo». Xätdl XxiäXra'^ 
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to yoQr new allies? Bound hj yonr former oall»« 
distracted by your last, and between both confonnded, 
you will be lost in a maze of gnilt, detesting yonr- 
selves, and still more detested by the gods. Immortal 
Jove ! supreme of gods ! to wbom, for so many tri- 
umpbs, diiring a space of eight hnndred and twenty 
years, Rome has bowed down with praise and adora- 
tion ! thee I invoke ; and thee too, Romulns, tbon 
mighty founder of the Roman name ! on thee I call : 
if it is your awful will that, nnder my command, tbis 
camp sball not remain inviolate, yet hear my hnmble 
prayer ; preserre it from the poUution of barbarians; 
save it from such men as Tutor and Classicus. To 
these my fellow-soldiers grant unshaken virtue ; or, if 
that cannot be, inspire them with remorse, that they 
may see their error, and avert the horror of flagitious 
deeds.' 

LIX. This Speech was heard with yarious emotions. 
Hope, fear, and shamc, rose in the minds of the sol- 
diers. Vocula retired, with bis own band determined 
to deliver himself from a seditioos army. His slaves 
and freedmen interposed, but their officious care re- 
served him for a harsher fate. Classicus despatched 
his assassin, by name iEmilius Longinus, a deserter 
from the first legion. That ruffian Struck th» fatal 
blow. Herennius and Numisius, who had each tbe 
command of a legion, were secured in chains. Clas- 
sicus in a Short time afterwards entered the camp, 
witli the pomp and apparel of a Roman Commander ; 
and though he brought with him a mind prompt and 
daring, he made no attempt to harangue tbe men, con- 
tent with repeating the words of the oath. The sol- 
diers swore fidelity to the empire of the Gauls. Tbe 
murderer of Vocu\a was xav^e^ Vo twc^r. \\x ^J^^ 9xmj, 
H^e reat were rewardedVvi i^xo^otXäoxv^ö^'k« ^lxvoäx. 
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-Tator and Classicns took their different shares in the 
conduct of the war, Tutor proceeded with a strong^ 
force tO the Agrippinian colony ; and having invested 
the place, compelled the inhabitants to bind themselves 
by an oath to the new empire. He exacted the sanie 
«nbmission from the soldiers stationed on the Upper 
Rhine. Classicus marched to Magontiacum ; and, by 
his Order, the tribunes who refused obedience were 
pnt to death. The prefect of the camp betook himself 
to flight. From those who submitted Classicus se- 
lecied the most distinguished for their profligacy, and 
sent them to the old camp, with directions to promise 
a free pardon to all who were willing to suri'ender; 
and in. case of wilful obstinacy, to give notice that fa<^ 
mine, the devouring sword, and all the horrors of 
military vengeance, would be their portion. To these 
Instructions the messen gers added their own example, 
and the motives that influenced their conduct. 

I^X. The besieged were now in the last distress; 
Their sense of duty was still an active principle ; and, 
on the other band, famine stared them in the face. 
Between honor and inifamy they were held in suspense, 
and the conflict was for some time undecided. Their 
Store of provisions was exhausted. They were in want 
uotonly of common food, buteven of such asnecessity 
might suggest. They bad lived on liOrse fiesh ; their 
beasts öf bürden were consumed, and even of animals 
impure and filthy none remained. Reduced to this 
extiremity , they tore up ishrubs by the root ; they broke 
down twigs and branches ; they gathered the wretched 
herbs that grew penuiriously between the stones. A 
generous band ! exhibiting in the last distress an ex- 
ample of patience and heroic fortitude ! Men for ever 
memorable, if they bad not at last, by sending depu- 
tier to 8ue for jnercy, tarnished a\\ KJtiftvt ^^^^ * 'W^ 
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haugbty BaUvian refUsed to' listen to tbeir sapplica- 
tions tili they swore fidelity to the empire of GaaL 
By the ternog of tbe capitulation every thing in the 
camp was to be delivered up to CiTilis. A band of 
«oldiers was aecordingly sent to guard tbe money, the 
elaves, tbe victuallers, and the baggage. The legions 
marcbed out destitute of erery thing, with a streng 
party to escort them. They had not proceeded aboTe 
five miles when the Germans, contrary to all good 
faith, attacked them with sndden fury. The brave 
and resolute died on the spot; others betook them- 
selves to flight, and were cut off by the pnrsners ; the 
survivors made tbeir way back to the camp. Civilis 
called the bebavior of the Germans a violation of the 
law of nations : bnt whetber he was acting a part, or 
in fact had not sufficient authority to restrain a body 
pf undisciplined barbarians, must remain problema- 
tical. Having pillaged the camp^ the Batavians tiurew 
in combustibles, and the whole was reduced to ashes. 
AU wbo had lately escaped from the fnry of the sword 
perisbed in the flames. 

LXI. Civilis, when he first took np arms agaiost 
the Romans, bound himself by a solemn tow,^ accord« 
ing to the custom of those barbarous nations, to che« 
rish the growth of bis hair, which was now waviog 
about bis Shoulders, dishevelled, long, and red. Think- 
ing himself absolved by the slanghter of the legions, 
he cut it Short for the first time during the war. He 
is Said to have giren to bis infant son some Roman 
prisoners, as a mark to be levelled at with little darts 
and arrows, for the diversion of a child. It is worthy 
of notice, that in the height of bis leal for the empire 

1 To bind themselves by a solemn vow not to clip their 
hair or beard tili they had ^0QQiKi^\\«V^^ Mb^^vc rerenge was 
(isual among barbarian^. 
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Of Gaul, he Beitber AWt>re fidelity himself, m>r required 
that iKSt of sabmiflsion flrotn tfae Batavians. He relied 
tm the ralor of the Germans ; and «hould it be necet- 
«ary to contend for the sovereigti power, he considei^d 
bli own abilitiefi and his fame in arms as a decided 
■süperiotity. Mammius Luperens, the Commander of 
a legio», was sent, among a number of ample presents, 
ag a giSi to Yeleda^ a prophetens of the Bmcterian na- 
tioii. 8he raled over a large tract of territory. Her 
Mufie waft held in Generation thronghont Germany. 
The flnperfltition of the conntry ascribed to nnmbers of 
•womeii a preternatnral insight inte fntnre events ; and 
in consequence of that persnasion many have been re- 
tered as goddesses. Veleda at that time was the ora- 
tio of Germany. She had foretold the success of her 
eountrymen, and the destruction of the legions. Her 
name, in conseqnence of that prediction, rose io the 
highest pitch. Lupercns was mnrdered on the road. 
A iew centnrions and tribanes who were natives of 
Gaul were reserved as hostages in the hands of Cirilis, 
to bind the allianoe between the two <iations. The. 
Winter camps of the cohorts, the eayalry, and the le- 
gions, excepting one at Magontiacnm, and another at 
Vindonissa, were levelled to the ground, or destroyed 
by Are. 

LXII. The thiHeenth legion, with the auxiliaries 
that «urrendered at the same time, recdred orders to 
march on a day appointed, from Notresitim to ihe co- 
lony of the Treverians. The interral was big with 
a&xiety, terror, and distraction. The dastardly thonght 
of nothing bat the massacre at the old camp^ and ex«- 
pectcd to bare that scene renewed. The better Bottf 
who still retained some sense of honor, blushed to see 
the humiliating cottdition to which they were reduced. 
*.Wbat kiad of joarcb we[t« tb«^ \d u\i4%t\si^O. .«sl^ 
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who was to condact them ? It was tbeir own act, they 
Said, that made the barbarians arbiters of life and 
death: every thing depends on tbeir will and plea- 
sure/ Otbers cared for nothiDg but tbeir money and 
their effects. To pack up what tbey valued most, and 
brace it round tbeir bodies, was tbeir only employ- 
ment. About shame and disbonor tbey feit no solid- 
tude. A few prepared tbeir arms, as if for tbe field 
of battle. Tbe fatal day arrived, more dismal and 
afflicting tban tbeir imagiuations bad represented it 
In tbe camp tbeir wretcbed appearance passed without 
notice ; tbe opeu field and tbe glare of day displayed a 
sceneof deformity. Tbe images of the emperors were 
tom down froni the ensigns ; and tbe Roman Standards, 
stripped of tbeir Ornaments, seemed to droop in dis- 
grace, wbile tbe colors of the Gauls fluttered in the 
air, and glittered to tbe eye. Tbe march was slow, 
silent, melancboly ; a long and dismal train, resiem- 
bling a funeral procession. Claudius Sanctus, a man 
deformed by tbe loss of an eye, of a ferocious connte- 
uance, and remarkable stupidity, was tbeir leader. 
Tbeir disgrace was aggravated by tbe arrival of anotber 
legion from tbe camp at Bonn. This wretched State 
of captivity was rumored about tbe country, and the 
people, who a little before sbuddered at tbe Roman 
name, flocked together in crowds to bebold tbeir re- 
verse of fortune. Tbe fields were deserted ; honses 
were left empty ; a prodigious multitude assembled 
from all quarters to enjoy the novelty of tbe spectaele. 
The insolence of the rabble was more tban tbe squa- 
dron of horse called Picentina bad patience to endure. 
They marched off in disdain, directing their ronte 
towards Magontiacum : nor could Sanctus, tbeir com- 
mauder, by tlireats er menacea dvrert them from their 
purpqae. In their way Üvey m^ IjÄiw^wkxJÄ^ \!kä tsssä'- 
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derer of Vocula, and killed him on the spot. By tbat 
sacrifice they began to expiate their own disgrace. 
The legioDs, without altering their course, proceeded 
to the city of the Treverians, and pitched their tents 
under the walls. 

LXIII. Civilis and Classicus, elated with sucoess, 
had it in contemplation to give the Agrippinian colony 
to the fury of the soldiers. Their own natural fero- 
city and love of plunder conspired to prompt them to 
this act of barbarity ; but motives of policy counter- 
balanced their inclinations. They knew that to the 
founders of a new empire the fame of clemency 13 
always an ad van tage. Civilis had other reasons : bis 
80U, on the first breaking out of the war, was taken 
into custody by the Agrippinians, and treated with 
marks of respect. Civilis feit the Obligation, and gra- 
titude touched bis heart ; but the nations beyond the 
Rhine saw the opulence of the4)lace, and the increase 
of Population, with an eye of envy. They iusisted 
that, to terminale the war, it was necessary either to 
make it an open city for all Germany, or to demolish 
it at once, and by that stroke exterminate the Ubian 
race. 

LXIV. The Tencterians, a people dwelling on the 
opposite bank of the Rhine, thought fit to send ambas- 
sadors to the Agrippinian colony, with directions to 
explain to an assembly of the State the sentiments.of 
the German nations. The person among the deputies 
most distinguished by bis ferocity spoke as foUows : 
* That you have restored yourselves to your country^ 
and are become Germans in fact as well as in name, 
we return thanks to the gods, whom we adore in com- 
mon, and in particular to Mars, the supreme of deities. 
We congratulate you on this great occasion : you will 
live benceforward among natioua \>ot\i vgl ix«^^\&^ vn^ 
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yon will enjoy jowr natural rights. The Romai» 
hitherto were maaters of our lands, our rivers, and 
even of the elements over our heads. They excluded 
US from all interconrse with you : if at any time we 
were allowed access to your city, it was uoder the eye 
of a guard ; and, what to a waiiike people was the 
worst indignity, we were forced to visit yon withont 
arms, defenceless, and almost naked, nay, obliged to 
pay a tax for the favor. Woidd you now establish 
our mutual friendship on a firm fonndation ? These 
are the conditions : demolish the walls of your city, 
those monuments of your former slavery. The flercest 
animals, if you keep them close confined, grow mild 
in time, and forget their nature. Rise at once, and 
by a general massacre extirpate the Roman race. Li- 
berty and the presence of a master are incompatible. 
When you have destroyed your enemies, let their 
goods be brought into a common stock : allow no em« 
bezzlement, nor suffer any man to think of bis own 
priTate advantage. Our common ancestors enjoyed 
both banks of the Rhine: let those rights be now 
restored. The use of light and air is giren by natnre 
to US all, and the same liberal band has opened to the 
brave and valiant a free passage to every region of the 
globe. Revive the customs of your ancestors ; restore 
the primitive laws, and renounce the chann of banefol 
pleasures. The Romans hitherto have waged a war of 
iuxury, and have succeeded more by their vices * than 
by their valor. Prove yourselves Germans ; shake 
o£f the yoke; be a regenerated, a brave, tinmixed, 
and warlike people ; you will then be on a footing of 



1 The Romans kept the nations in subiection, not so mach 
by their arms as by the «\\\item«aX.Ä ol ^Waure, which tbey 
ßilled civilisation« 
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oqnality with your neighbors: in time, perhaps, you 
may rise to the dignity of giTing law8 to otfaers/ 

XiXY . The Agrippioians desired time for delibera- 
tion. If they complied with the terms, they trembled 
9t the conseqnenoes ; and in their present condition a 
peremptory refusal was more tban they dared to ha* 
sard. Their answer was as follows : * As soon as we 
perceiyed the dawn of retuming liberty we seized the 
opportnnity, with more zeal than pmdence, to make 
common cause with you and the rest of our German 
relatives. But when the Roman armies are assembling 
on every side, is that a time to demolish onr fortifica- 
tions? The juncture requir^s that we shonld rather 
add to their strength. If heretofore there have been 
nritiiin our territories emigrants from Italy and the 
provinces of Rome, the rage of war has destroyed 
them, or they have made their escape to their native 
home. As to those who formerly transplanted their 
families and settled among us, they have been for a 
long time part of the colony , intermixed and blended 
with US by intermarriages and the ties of consanguinity. 
Their descendants are our own progeny : this is their 
native land, and this their conntry. And are we now 
reqnired to cnt the throats of our fathers, our brothers, 
and our chüdren ? That black design cannot be im* 
puted to the Tencterians. A free commerce shail be 
established : all dnties that are a restraint on trade 
and liberty shall be repealed. Our city shall be open 
to you ; but with this restriction : you must come un« 
armed, and in open day, that these regulations^ at pre- 
sent new and therefore feeble, may gain strength Äom 
time, and grow into established usage. We desire that 
Civilis and Veleda may arbitrato between us. Under 
their sanction the treaty shall be ratified.' The Tencte- 
liaiiB.acQuiesced. Ambassadora wei« %«cl\ NsniCok ^x%- 
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sents io Civilis and Veleda; and by their mediation 
all matters were adjusted to the satisfaction of the 
Agrippiuians. The deputies however were not ad- 
mitted to the presence of Veleda. To increase the 
veneration paid to her character all access to her per^ 
son was denied. She resided in the summit of a lofty 
tower. A near relation, chosen for the purpose, con- 
veyed to her the several questions, and fromthat 
sanctuary brought back oracular responses, like ames- 
senger who held commerce with the gods. 

LXVI. Streugthened by bis alliance with the Agrip- 
pinian colony, Civilis turned bis thoughts to the neigh- 
boring states ; determined, if gentle measures proved 
ineffectual, to subdue them by force. The Sunicians 
had already submitted to bis arms, and he had formed 
the yonth of the country capable of bearing arms into 
regulär cohorts. To oppose bis progress Clandias 
Labeo advanced at the head of a considerable body of 
Betasians, Tungrians, and Nervians, raised by sudden 
ievies. Haviiig taken an advantageous post, wbere he 
commanded the bridge over the Meuse, he yentnred 
an engagement. The battle was for some time fought 
in a narrow defile, with doubtful success, tili the Ger- 
roans, with their usual dexterity in swimming, crossed 
the river, and charged Labeo's forces in the rear. Ci- 
vilis, with a bold effort of courage, or in consequence 
of a preconcerted measure, rushed among the Tun- 
grians, proclaiming aloud, * that the olject of the war 
was not to procure for the Batavians and Treverians 
dominion over the nations. Wc bave no sucb arro- 
gance, no such wild ambition. We court your alli- 
ance. I am ready to join you ; your general, if you 
will ; if not, a common soldier/ This speecb bad its 
eähct The common tnew Ml tbe impression, and 
sheathed their swords. Itv "^V^V. ttiQxsÄ\sX ^^KfiL\'«K3^ 
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and Juvenalis, the leading chiefs of the Tungrians, in 
behalf of themselves and their whole nation, snbnaitted' 
to CiYÜis. Labeo made bis escape. The Betasians 
and the Nervians in like manner surrendered. Civilis 
incorporated them with bis anny, and in a tide of suc- 
Cess saw his strength increasing cvery day. The ad- ^ 
jacent nations were overawed by the terror of his 
arms, or voluntarily entered into the confederacy. 
• LXVJI. Meanwhile, Julius Sabinns, haying de- 
stroyed all public monuments of the alliance* between 
Rome and the Lingones, caused himself to be pro- 
claimed by the title of Caesar. He put himself soon 
afler at the head of an undisciplined multitude of his 
countrymen, and marched against the Sequanians, a 
neighboring State, at that time faithful to Rome. The 
Sequanians did not decline the conflict. Fortune 
favored the juster cause. The Lingones were de- 
feated. The rashness with ^which Sabinus rnshed on 
to the attack was equalled by nothing but the precipi- 
tation with which he fled the field. He escaped to a 
cottage, and in order to spread a report of his death, 
set fire to the place. It was generally believed that 
he perished in the flames. He lived nine years after^ 
ward.. The varions arts by which he protracted bis 
days, and the subterraneous places in which he lay 
concealed, together with the constancy of his friends, 
and the memoräble example of his wife Eponina,' 
shall be recorded in their proper place. The victory 
obtained by the Sequanians checked the progress of 

1 Tables of brass, on whioh was eogTared thd treaty o£ 
alliance between the Romans and the Lingones. 

- 2 The account here promised of Eponina's fidelity has not 
come down to us. She w^s discovered in a cavem with Sa- 
binns her husband nine years afterwards, and with him con- 
▼eyed to Rome, Plutarch, who relatea \.\k^ ^^\\\cviN%t^)%v\'^ 
tlist her deatb was the disgrace of Y«ftp^'axi. ^ t«l^w« 
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the war. The states of Gaul began to tliiak with 
raoderatioB, and to reflect on the law of natioDs and 
the faith of aobsisting treaties. The people of Rhehns 
set the example. By a proclamation dispersed throui^ 
Gaul, they summoned a Convention of delegatea firom 
the several provinces, in order to coiksnlt which was 
most for the general interest, a settled peace, or a 
vigoroiu effort for the recovery of their liberty. 

LXYIII. At Rome, in the mean time, these trans- 
actionSy exaggerated always beyond the trnth, kept 
Mucianns in a State of anxiety. He had already w^ 
pointed Annins Gallus and Petüim Cerealis to com- 
mand the Grennan armies ; but thoug^ they were both 
officers of disting^ished merit, there was reaaon to fear 
that they woold prore uneqnal to the weight of the 
war. Rome, at the same time, conld not be left witk- 
Qut a ruler. Froin the unbridled pasaions of J)oBiitiaii 
every thing was to be apprehended. Antonius Primas 
and Arrius Vams were both snapected. The latter 
commanded the pretorian gnards, and by consequence 
had arms and men in his power. Mucianns removed 
Mm from his office, and to soflea his fall, made him 
superuitendent c^ the public gpranaries. To reconcik 
Domitian, the known friend of Yarus, to tbe measnre, 
be gave the vacant post to Arretinns Clemens, a man 
nearly related to the honse of Vespasian, and high in- 
favor with the yonng prince. His father, in the reign 
of Caligttla, held the same command with considerable 
repotation. The name, Mucianns obserred^ would be 
welcome to the soldiers ; and the new officer, though a 
member of the senate, would be able to discharge the 
duty of both stations. An expedition against the Ger- 
mana was now a settled measure. The principal men 
at Rome had noüce to aUexi^ \5[ä «ctmy, Numbers 
offered themselvea witVi \\eviÄ oi vsB^Vos^'a« ^\y^\Bb&aA. 
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and Mocianiis prepared to sei ont, bot with different 
motives ; the prince with the ardor of youtb, panting 
for the novelty of enterprise ; Mucianns, with studied 
delays, endeavoring to protract the time, in order to 
allay the impetuosity of Pomitian. A young man of 
his rank, hurried away by bis passions, or misled by 
eyil counsellors, might, at the head of the army, ao 
embarraas every thing, that it would be impossible 
either to wage war with advantage, or to con<dttde an . 
honorable peace. 

Two of the rietorious legions, namely, the sixth and 
eighthy with the twenty-first from the ViteUian party, 
and the second from the forces lately raised, had Orders 
to march into Gaul by different routes ; some over the 
Penine and Cottian Alps, and others over the Graian 
moantains. The fourteenth legion was recalled from 
Britain, and the sixth and tenth from Spain. Alarmed 
by theae preparations, the states of Gaul, already dia- 
posed to pacific meaaurea, held a Convention at Rbeima. 
The deputies of the Treverians attended the meeting, 
and witii them TuUius Valentinus, a fierce incendiary, 
and the most active promoter of the war. In a speech 
prepared for the purpose, he poured forth a torrent of 
dedamation, abonnding with all the topica of invective 
uaually urged against the authority of extensive em- 
pirea, and all the injnrioua reflections that could be 
caat oa the Roman name. To inflame aedition was the 
lalent of the man. Possessing a daring genius and a 
turbulent vein of eloquence, no wonder that he was 
the favorite orator of the vulgär. 

LXIX. Julius Auspex, a leadiog chief among the 
people of Rheims, rose in Opposition to the Treverian. 
He painted forth the power of the Romans, and the 
blessings of peace. * Nation«,' he said, * might be 
involved in all the calamities of wax \i^ huuql qI ^^ %&- 
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count in the field. The coward may begin hostilities, 
but the brave and valiant are left to shed their blood 
in the qiiarrel. Even then the Roman legions were 
advancing, and to oppose them wonld be a yain at- 
tempt/ He urged-the faith of treaties, and by that 
consideration succeeded with men of sober judgment: 
the young and ardent were restrained by tHe magni- 
tude of the approaching danger. All admired the 
.spirit t>f Valentinus, but the advice of Aaspex was 
adopted. The states of Gaul had not forgot that, in 
the commotions excited by Vindex, the Treverians and 
Lingones had sided with Verginius, and that condoct 
was still feit with resentment. The mutual jealomy 
with which the seyeral provinces beheld each other, 
was still another reason to preyent their acting in con- 
cert. ' Who was to haye the conduct of the war? 
Under whose auspices were the troops to take the 
field? And if their efforts were crowned with success, 
where were they to fix the seat of empire V By tbis 
spirit of emulation all were thrown into yiolent de- 
bate ; they had gained no yictory, and yet were 
quarrelling for the spoils. One State talked of its 
alliances ; another was rieh and powerful ; a third 
boasted of its ancient origin, and all with arrogance 
claimed the superiority. The result was a general 
resolution to prefer their present condition to the un- 
certain issue of a dangerous • war. Letters were de- 
spatched to the Treyerians in the name of the states 
of Gaul, requiring them to lay down their arms, while 
repentance might obtain their pardon, and their friends 
were ready to solicit for them. Yalentinus opposed 
all terms of accommodation. His countrymen, by bis 
advice, were deaf to all remonstrances. But war was 
not the talent of their le^d^T« Skilied in dcbate, he 
ivas a factioua demagogue, aii^&twVvk^AMvt^ ^<^<^«(« 
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LXX. The exertions of the Treyerians, the lin- 
gones, and other revolted states, were in no proportion 
to the importance of the occasioD. Between their 
generals no concerted plan, no nnion of connsels. 
Civilis traversed the defiles a^id devions parts of 
Belgia, with no object in view bat that of making 
Labeo his prisoner, or forcing him to fly the conntry. 
Classicns loitered away the time in indolence, pleased 
with hia imaginary empire, and swaying a sceptre not 
yet in his possession. Even Tutor neglected to secure 
the banks of the Upper Rhine, and the passes of the 
Alps. In the mean time, the one-and-twentieth legion, 
by the way of Vindonissa, penetrated into Gaul, and 
Sextilius Felix, with the auxiliary cohorts, forced his 
way through Rhsetia. He was joined by a squadron 
of horse, embodied first by Vitellius, and afterwards 
listed ander Yespasian. Their commanding officer 
was Julius Briganticus, whose naother was the sister 
of Civilis. The uncle and the nephew hated each 
other ; and, as is often the case in family quarreis, 
their animosity was deep, envenomed, and implacable. 
Tutor found means to augment his army by new mus- 
ters in the country of the Vangiones, the Caracatians, 
and Tribocians. He added a body of Roman veterans, 
both faorse and foot, whom he had either inveigled by 
promises^ or compelled hy menaces. A cohort de- 
tached' by Sextilius Felix appeared in sight. The 
Veteran legionaries put the whole corps to the sword ; 
bat seeiug the approach of Roman generals and a Ro- 
man army, they went over to that side, and by a 
second desartion atoned for the disgrace of the first. 
The' Tribocians, the Vangiones, and the Caracatians, 
followed their example. 

Tator, being now deserted by all bat bia <5ä\»cäx^- 
men tbe TreveriaDB, thougbt it "b^Bl lo tbäJiba \sä x^- 
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treat. He avoided Magoiitiacuniy and made the best 
of his way to Bingium, where, having destroyed the 
bridge over the river Nava, he thougbt himself posted 
to advantage. Felix, with a cohort under his com- 
mand, huDg closely on his rear. Haring found a ford- 
able place, his men crossed the river, and rushed on 
to the attack. Tutor was put to the rout, and totally 
defeated. The Treverians, Struck with terror, laid 
down their arms, and dispersed theinselves about the 
country. Some of their chiefs, to claim the merit of 
a voluntary Submission, fied for refuge to such states 
as had not joined the revolt. The legions which had 
been removed, as already mentioned, from Novesium 
and Bonn to the territory of the Treverians, seized 
their opportunity to renew their oath of fidelity to 
Vespasian. Valentinus was absent in some otber 
quarter. He returned, breathing vengeance, and bent 
on new commotions ; but the legions quitted the coun- 
try, and pursued their route to Mediomatricum, a 
city in alliance with Rome. By the zeal and ardor of 
Tutor and Valentinus, the Treverians were once more 
incited to take up arms. To strengthen the band of 
Union by cutting off all hopes of pardon, they mur- 
dered Herennius and Numisius, two Commanders of 
legions ; and by that exploit hoped to rouse the despe- 
rate valor of their country men. 

LXXI. Such was the state of the war when Petilius 
Cerealis reached Magontiacum. By his arrival the 
face of things was changed. That general, always 
eager to give battle, and, by bis. natural temper, more 
disposed to hold the enemy in contempt than to pre- 
vent a surprisc, harangued his men, and by his manly 
eloquence inspired them with new ardor. He desired 
that they would lio\d t\vems^Vi^g iu readiness for 
nction, sls he was resolvedlo s«via Wä ^t%\. ^^\Kan^»!QL\ti[ 
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that offered. The leyies which had been raised in 
Gaul he ordered back to their own conntry, witb di- 
rections to publish every where that the legions were 
sufficient to defend the empire ; and therefore that 
the allies might return to the employments of peace, 
secure from danger, since the Roman armies had taken 
the field. By this message the Gauls were wrought to 
a more pacific temper. Their young men being thna 
restored to their country, they feit their tribute lighter; 
and their service being no longer wanted, their zeal 
rose in proportion. 

Civilis and Classicns saw the sad reverse of their 
affairs. Tutor was defeated, the Treverians were cut 
to pieces, and fortune began tO smile on the Roman 
arms. In this distress, they drew together their scat- 
tered forces ; taking care in the mean time to warn 
Valentinus, by repeated messengers, not to stand the 
hazard of a decisive engagement. Cerealis was the 
more impatient to strike a sudden blow. He de- 
spatched proper officers to Mediomatricum, with orders 
to bring forward the legions from that place by the 
shortest route. Having in the mean time united the 
soldiers stationed at Magontiacum with the forces 
which he brought with him from Italy, he proceeded 
by rapid marches, and in three days arrired at Rigo- 
dulum. At that place Yalentinus, at the head of a 
large body of Treverians, had taken post in a strong 
Situation, defended on one side by the Moselle, and in 
other parts inclosed by mountains. To the natural 
strength of the place he added a deep fosse, and a 
rampart of stones piled on one another. The Roman 
general was determined to surmount all difficulties. 
He ordered the infantry to rush on to the assault, 
while the cavalry gained the higher ground. He d.^- 
spised an enemy consisting of ne^r \«n\&%\ ^xl'^qs^^ca^v- 
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plined anny, to whom their fortifications could giTe 
no advantage which Romau valor was not able to don- 
quer. The first ascent was difficult. For some time 
the soldiera were retarded by tbe missive weapons of 
tbe enemy ; bat in spite of eyery obstacle tbey gained 
the siixnmit. A close engagement followed. The bar- 
barians were burled headlong from tbe steep, as if 
their fortifications tumbled down in mins. In the 
niean time a party of tbe cavalry , having circled round 
the smooth edges of the hill, made the principal Belgic 
Chiefs prisoners of war, with Y alentinns, their general, 
in the nnmber. 

LXXII. On the following day Cerealis entered the 
capital of the Trevßrians. The soldiers panted for the 
destruction of the city. ' It was the birthplace of 
Classicus and of Tutor. By them the legions had 
been besieged, and massacred. Wbat was the goilt of 
Cremona ? That unfortunate city cbecked the career 
of a yictorious army for a Single night, and for that 
offence was swept from the bosom of Italy. And 
shall a hostile city, standing on the confines of 6er- 
many, be allowed to snbsist, and eren to florish, rieh 
with the spoil of plundered armies, and reeking with 
the blood of slaugbtered generals ? Let the booty be 
added to the public treasure ; but let the place be 
wrapt in flames, and tbe whole colony laid in ruins. 
That just reyenge would atone for tbe loss of so many 
Roman camps. The soldiers ask no more.' GereaKs 
dreaded the consequence of suffering bis army to re- 
taliate by acts of cruelty, which he kncw would brand 
bis name with infamy. He cbecked the fnry of bis 
men, and they obeyed. The rage of ciyil war was 
ovcFf and against foreign enemies there was nothing to 
embitter the soldiet'a m\uÄ.. 1\i«t^^^s besides an- 
otberohject, that touol^edevw'5^i«««^.^«^Ä8L«wK^«M8^^^ 
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Tbe legtons from Mediomatricum presented a spectacle 
tmly wretched. Conscious of their gailt, they stood 
with their eyes fixed on the ground. Between the 
two armies no mutual salutatioD passed. The noen in 
disgrace heard the words of consolation from their 
friends, and made no answer. They retired in silence 
to their tents, wiahing to hide themselves from the 
face of day. Fear made no part of their distress. 
They feit the infamy of their conduct, and shame and 
anguish of heart overwhelmed them. Even the men 
who were flashed with their recent victory stood at 
gaze in mute astonishment. They pitied their fellow* 
soldiers, but did not dare to raise their voices in their 
favor. They showed their compassion by their pa- 
thetic silence, and interceded for them with their tears« 
Cerealis removed all cause of apprchension. He de- 
clared that all that had happened, either in conse« 
quence of dissensions among the superior officers, by 
sedition among the soldiers, or the treachery of the 
enemy, was the effect of fatal necessity. * But now/ 
he Said, ^ the revolted soldiers are once more the sol- 
diers of their country. From this' day you are en« 
listed in the Service, and from this day you are bound 
by the oath of fidelity. The emperOr has forgot all 
that has happened ;• and your general will remember 
nothing/ The penitent troops were admitted into the 
camp; and the general gave out in Orders to every 
Company, that no man should presume, ou any oo- 
easion, public or private, to mention the reyolt of the 
legions, or the disasters that happened afterwards. 

LXXIII. Cerealis, without loss of time, called an 
assembly of the Treverians and Lingones. His speecb 
was to the foUowing effect : ^ Eloquence is not my 
province : it is a talent which I neyat cullvr^Aft:^« 
Araa bmre hetn my profeBULon ; m lüine ^i^^ ci\\a^&a 
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I have given you proof of Roman valor. Bat words, 
and what you call eloquence, are, in yonr estimation, 
superior gifts, of power to change the colors of good 
and evil. , It is not by the nature of things that 
you form your judgment : the speech of a seditious 
iucendiary has more weight and influence. But a few 
piain words may prove a seasonable antidote. I shall 
therefore explain myself to you on certain points, 
which, now thf war is over, it will be more your in- 
terest to hear than mine to enforce. When the Ro- 
man generals at the head of their armies entered yonr 
territories and the other provinccs of Gaul, they were 
neither led by tiieir own ambition, nor the lust of 
conquest. They were invited by your ancestors, at 
that time tom by in testine divisions, and driren to 
the brink of ruin. You had called the Germans to 
your aid, and those barbarians proved the worst of 
tyrants : they enslaved, without distinction, those who 
invited them and those who resisted. The battles 
which Rome has fought with the Teutones and the 
Cimbrians need not be mentioned. Her wars in Ger- 
many, and the toil and rigor of her legions, with the 
rarious events that followed, are all sufficiently known. 
Ifthelegions seized the banks of the Rhine, can the 
defence of Italy be deemed the motive? The pro- 
tection of Gaul was the object, that another Arioyistns 
may not aspire to reign over you. And do you now 
imagine that Civilis, or the Batavians, or the nations 
beyond the Rhine, have that affection for you and 
your welfare which your forefathers never experienced 
from their ancestors ? The same motives that first in- 
clted the Germans to cross the Rhine will ever sub- 
sist: ambition, avarice, and the love of new settle- 
ments, will be peTpetua\ iwcwAv?^^. T\v^ Germans 
will be ready at all timea to cVi«»^^ ^«ä %^«xk^ Sswä 
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and barren deserts for your fertile plains and fruitful 
Valleys. On yonr own seil they wish to lord it over 
you. They come to ravage your lands, and liberty is 
tbe pretext. But tbe rights of man, and other specious 
names, are the language of all wbo want to usnrp do- 
minion orer others. 

LXXIV, * Your country, tili you put yourselves 
under our protection, was at all times harassed with 
wars, and oppressed by tyrants. Rome has been often 
insulted, often provoked, by the unruly spirit of the 
Gauls ; and what has been the use of her victories ? 
She required no more at your hands than what was 
necessary for the aid of a government that defends and 
protects you. To maintain the tranquillity of nations, 
arms are necessary ; soldiers must be kept in pay ; and 
without a tribute from the provinces, how are supplies 
to be raised ? In common with the Citizens of Rome, 
you enjoy every benefit. Our legions are often com- 
manded by you ; you are governors of your own pro- 
vinces, and even of others subject to the empire. All 
posts of honor are open to you ; nothing is precluded. 
Does a virtuous prlnce reign at Rome ; though placed 
at a distance, you feel the mildness of bis government. 
Does a tyrant rule with an iron rod, bis weight is feit 
by those immediately within bis feach. Natural evils, 
such as incessant rains, and barren seasons, you are 
forced to bear: political evils, such as the avarice 
and prodigality of princes, should in like mann er be 
endured. As long as there are men, there will be 
Yi(^s. But vice is not withoüt Interruption. Better 
times succeed, and ihe virtue of a good prince atones 
for antecedent evils. But perhaps you expect from 
Tutor and from Classicus a mild and equitable reign. 
Under their auspices arnries must be raised to repel the 
Germant and the Britons ; and t\d& >}q\x i%SkK^ ^'ir^'V^^ 
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done with lighter taxes^than you pay at present. Over- 
tum the Roman power, (may the gods avert so dire a 
calaniity!) and what think you will be the conse- 
quence ? The nations will rise in arms, aud the worid 
will be a theatre of war. During a space of eigfat 
hundred years, the mighty fabric of the empire has 
been raised by the valor of the legions, and a series of 
victories ; nor can that fabric be rent from its founda- 
tion without burying all who prevail against it in one 
general ruin. In that scene of wild commotion, Gaul 
will be the sufferer. You hare gold and riches, those 
great incentives of ambition, and the prime cause of 
war. Peace is your interest. Cherish it, therefore, 
and honor the city of Rome ; a city that protects her 
subjects, and is ever ready to receire the conquered on 
equal terms with her own native inhabitants. Take 
warning from your own experience : you have known 
the smiles and the frowns of fortune ; it will now be 
yours to show that you bare the wisdom to prefer to a 
rerolt, which may involye you all in ruin, a pacific tem- 
per, and a due regard to your own internal happiness.' 
This speeeh revired the drooping spirits of the Gauls. 
They expected to be treated with rigor, and their fears 
were dissipated. 

LXXY. The Romans were in possession of the 
Treverian State, when Cerealis receired letters from 
Civilis and Classicus, in substance as follows : * Yes* 
pasian is no more : though the secret is suppressed 
with care, the fact is well known. Italy and Rome 
are reduced to the last extremity by their own ^is- 
sensions. Domitian and Mucianos are high-sounding 
names, yet signify nothing. If Cerealis aspired to the 
isoyerejgnty of Gaul, Civilis and Classicus would rest 
contented with the Batay\«k.Tk> ^otsätä»^«« If he pre- 
/brred tbe decision of tlie ayfw^>^«^[ ^«tÄ^wÄibaw|,M^ 
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try the fortane of the field/ To tbis message Cerealüi 
returned no answer, but sent tbe letter and tbe person 
who brought it to Domitiaii; Meanwhile the barba- 
rians in detached parties came pouring down from 
erery quarter. Cerealis was censured for^suffering an 
army to be assembled, when be migbt bave attacked 
the enemy in separate divisions, before they formed a 
junction. He had even neglected to fortify bis camp, 
and at last contented bimself with a fosse and a pali- 
sade. 

LXXYI. The chiefs of tbe German army were di- 
vided in opinlon about tbeir future Operations. Ci?ili8 
was for waiting tili the nations arrived from the other 
side of the Rhine. ' The Romans/ be said, ' would 
sbrink with terror from tbe approach of those gallant 
warriors. The Gauls were of no account ; a race of 
dastards, and tbe ready prey to tbe conqueror.. Tbe 
Belgians are tbe strengtb of tbeir nation ; and yet 
ihoBß States are either in arms against the Romans, pr 
with US in tbeir bearts.^ Tutor opposed tbis adviee. 
^ By protracting tbe war, tbe enemy would gain time; 
to augment tbeir army. Tbeir legions were advancing 
on every side. One was already arrived from Britain« 
others were on tbeir march from Spain, and more from 
Italy ; all hardy reterans, inured to tbe fatigue and 
tbe perils of war. The Germans, for whom we are 
desired to wait, are straugers to discipline ; men unac« 
customed to obey tbeir officers, without any otber 
guide tban tbeir own caprice and tbe impulse of tbe 
moment. Besides tbis, they are a venal race ; money 
is their passion, and witb those sinews of war the Ro- 
mans are best provided. And wben tbe price of inac- 
tivity is equal to tbe wages of war, wbat soldier will 
not prefer tbe former ? If we offer batüe, wbat force 
haa Cereälia to bring against xkftl lä\j^ \^^^sy^ ^s'C' 
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the poor remains of the Gerpian army, tbe refuse of 
the swordy all lately bonnd by solemn oaths to the 
empire of the Gauls. Od what does the Roman found 
bis hopes ? He put to tbe rout an undisciplined band- 
ful of men under tbe conduct of Y alentinus ; bnt that 
very circnmstance will be bis ruin. The general and 
bis army are inspired with a fit of yalor, and will soon 
have reason to repent of their rasbness. Let him 
bazard an engagement : it will not be with Yalenti- 
nus, a young orator, fluent in words, but of no skill in 
war : the affair will be with Civilis and with Classicus. 
The sight of those Chiefs will cover the legions with 
constemation : their defeat, their flight, their famine, 
and tb6ir ignominious surrender, will all be present in 
their minds, and all will plunge them in despair. As 
(o the Treverians and Lingones, ynll tbey be faithful 
to the Romans? Remoye their fears, and the next 
moment tbey are on our side.' Such was the advice 
of Tutor. Classicus adopted it, and the measure was 
fortbwith carried into execution. 

LXXV II. The chiefs drew up their men in order of 

battle. In the centre tbey stationed the Ubians and 

Lingones, the Batavian cohorts in the right wing, the 

. Bructerians and Tencterians in the left. Tbey re- 

solved to attack the Romans in their camp. One di- 

vision poured down from the hills, while the rest 

adranced with rapidity over the piain that lay between 

tbe high road and the Moselle. The blow was strack 

with such' sudden vigor, that Cerealis, wbo passed the 

night out of bis camp, received in bed tbe Dews of the 

attack and the defeat. He gave no credit to the ac- 

count, but persisted with anger to condemn the folly 

of the messengers, tili he saw a sceue of camage. The 

Germana had foreed tbe uk\.ieTk<i\imfeTv\»; tbe cavalry 

fräs routed ; and tbe biidge o\w löcÄ'Äawä^^^^XÄ^ 
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made a communication between the Treverians and the 
Agrippinians, was in possession of the enemy. Undis- 
mayed in the moment of danger, he rushed forward 
without waiting for his armor to retrieye the loss. He 
threw himself into the middle of the fray, and faced 
every danger, defying darts and javelins, animating 
the brave, and stopping such as fled from their post. 
His example roused a spirit of emulation. Numbers 
went to his assistance. His happy temerity recovered 
possession of the bridge, and that important pass was 
secnred by a chosen band. 

Cerealis returned to the camp. He there saw the 
legions which had been captured at Novesium and 
Bonn dispersed in wild disorder, their Standards well- 
nigh abandoned, and the eagles in danger of falling 
into the hands of the enemy. Enragcd at the sight, 
he exclaimed alond, ' It is not Flaccus, it is not Yo- 
cula, whom you thus abandon ; against me you have 
no Charge of treachery. The confidence which I re- 
posed in you is my only crime. I was weak, enough 
to believe that you repented of your Submission to the 
empire of Gaul : I thought you capable of remember« 
ing, with remorse, your violated oath of fidelity to your 
jcountry : bnt I was too credulous. Add me to the list 
of your murdered generals ; Stretch me in death with 
Herennius and Numisius ; let it be the fate of all your 
Commanders to pensh by the hands of their soldiers, 
or to be butchered by the enemy. Go, teil Vespasian, 
or, if you will, teil Classicus and Civilis, for they are 
nearer, teil the barbarians all your brave exploits, and 
make it a merit with them that you have deserted your 
general. But remember that the legions are at band. 
They will revenge my death, and your crimes will not 
remain unpunished.' 

LXXVIIL These repToaclieBYretelQUTA<^VvB^Nx'Q2^\ 
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the tribunes and other officers urged the same topics. 
The soldieni rallied, but could only form in cohorts, 
or in separate companies. Surrounded as they were by 
tbe enemy, and forced to engage within the intrencb- 
ments, amidst the tents and baggage, they were not 
able to present a regulär line of battle. Tutor, Clas- 
sicus, and Cirilis, at the head of their respective dl- 
visions, enacted wonders. They invited the Gank to 
liberty, the Batarians to immortal glory, and the Ger- 
mans to the plunder of the camp. All things conspired 
in their favor, tili the one-and-twentieth legion, finding 
an open space, drew np in regalar order, and after 
sustaining for some time the shock of superior unm- 
bers, turned the fortniie of the day. The gods in that 
moment became propitions to the cause of Roma. 
Nothing but their special protection could work that 
wonderful change ; in consequence of which, the con- 
querors, who the instant before were bearing down all 
Opposition, fled in a sudden panic from inferior num- 
bers. Their constemation, as they declared after* 
wards, was occasioned by the cohorts that rallied after 
their defeat, and showed themselves on the ridge of 
the hills. They seemed to the Batavians a reinforce- 
ment just arrived. But the fact is, their lore of plnn- 
der was the cause of their ruin. When they had 
gained the advantage, and ought to have pnrsued it, 
they began to quarrel among themselves for their 
share of the booty. On the other band Cerealis, by 
his negligence, well-nigh lost bis army; but hif 
bravery afterwards redeemed his character. I>eter- 
mined to make the best use of his yictory, he took the 
enemy's camp on that rery day, and rased it to the 
grounä. 
LXXIX. The interval aWo^i^^ \.o 1\ä aoldiers to 
repoae ftom their fatigue fr«Ä \wA. ^qt\.. ^«»^&!& 
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marclied to the A^ppipian colopy, where the inhabi- 
tants were ready to deliver up the wife and sister of 
Civilis, with the daughter of Classicus, all three left 
in their hands as hostages for the due Performance of 
mutual treaties. They had at this time massacred 
all the Germans thronghout their colony. For this 
act they dreaded the yengeance of an enraged nation, 
and applied for succors before the enemy coiild be 
againinforce torenewthe campaign, and revenge their 
slaughtered countrymen. For that purpose CiTllis 
had already planned bis measures. He depended on 
the assistance of a cohort of distinguished bravery, 
coBoposed of Chancians, and Frisians, and, as he ima- 
gined, safely posted at Tolbiacum, in the Agrippiniati 
territory. At the head of this resolute band, he had 
projected a sudden attack, but on the road had tbe 
mortification to hear that tbose gallant soldiers were 
all destroyed. They had been invited by the Agrip- 
pinians to a snmptuous feast, and in the night as they 
lay oppressed with sleep and wine> their cottages 
being set on fire, tbe whole cohort perished in onc 
general conflagration» At the same time Cerealis 
made a forced marcb to the relief of the city. Civilis 
had now another care to distract bis attention. He 
saw that the fourteenth legion, co-operating with the 
fleet from Britain, migbt harass tbe Batavians on the 
sea-coast, and lay waste the country. That legion 
however marcbed overland, under tbe condnct of 
Fabins Priscus, to invade the Tungrians and the Ner- 
vians. Those two states submitted to the Romans. 
The Caninefates in ^the mean time attacked the fleet, 
and either took or sunk the greatest part. By the same 
people a large body of the Nervians who had taken 
up arms in favor of the Romans was Itotally over^- 
throwa, ClaaBicna, in anotber part oi Vida ^^'^s:fi^at^ n 
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feil in with a party of hone detached by Cerealis to 
Novesium, and engaged them with good success. 
These it is true were petty advantages ; but being 
frequent, they tarnished the fame of the victory lately 
obtained by Cerealis. 

LXXX. During these transactions Mucianus, who 
was still at Rome, ordered the son of Vitellios tobe 
put to death. Political necessity was the color wWch 
he gave to this proceediDg : if the seeds of discord 
were not destroyed, the nide scene of civil commotion 
would Derer be closed. He still continued to foster 
ill will to Antonius, and for that reason excluded hlm 
from the train appointed to attend Domitian into Gaul. 
The affections of the anny he well knew were fixed on 
a general who had led them on to victory ; and such 
was the pride of Antonius, that so far from bending to 
a superior, hf could not brook an equal. Being su- 
perseded by Mucianus, he set out in disgust to join 
Vespasian. The reception which he met with from 
the emperor, though it bore no marks of displeasure, 
did not however answer bis expectation. Vespasian 
was divided between opposite motives : he knew that 
the Services of Antonius were too glaring to be over- 
looked, and that the war was terminated by bis ability ; 
but still Mucianus, by bis letters, continued to infbse 
the rancor of bis owu private animosity. The cour- 
tiers were also leagued against Antonius : they repre- 
sented bim in odious colors, as a man of higb ambition, 
fierce, and overbearing. Nor did their malice fail to 
revive the reproaches of bis former conduct. An- 
tonius was at no pains to soften prejudice. His arro- 
gance provoked new enemies. He magnified his own 
exploits, and talked in degrading terms of other offi- 
cers, particularly of CsecViia, ä man, be said, of an 
abject spirity who had sutt^ü^et^^ mW ^^'gc^^^i. Bx 
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this conduct Antonius gave umbrage to all. His con- 
sequence declined, and the emperor, still preserying 
the exteriors of friendship, lost all a£fectioa for hia 
person. 

LXXXI. Vespasian passed some montfas at Alex- 
andria, having resolved to defer his voyage to Italy 
tili the return of summer, ^hen the winds blowing in 
a regulär direction, afforded a safe and pleasant navi- 
gation. Duriug his residence in that city a nnmber 
of incidents,' out of the ordinary course of nature, 
seemed to mark him as the particular favorite of the 
gods. A man of mean condition, born at Alexandria, 
had'lost his sight by a defluxion on his eyes. He pre- 

1 It is not clear that Tacitus placed any faith in this eztni- 
ordinary story. He says indeed that the two miracles were 
attested by men who were eye-witnesses, and had no longer 
any interest to corrupt their testimony. Biit that very Ob- 
servation implies that there might haye been, at the point of 
time, * mendacio pretium :' if so, men who have been the 
authors of a lie are not always wüling to convict themselves. 
It is moreover evident tbat they might have been imposed on. 
We see tbat Vespasian was afraid of exposing himself to 
public ridicule, and therefore consulted the physicians, who 
reported that the two men were curable ; and in,conseqaence 
of that opinion, Vespasian was willing to hazard the attempt, 
as Suetonius says, before a public assembly. The physicians, 
it is highly probable, produced the two patients when they 
had by their previous arts ensured the emperor's success. 
The story is not related by Tacitus with the air of a man who 
believed the fact : he has elsewhere given his reason for 
sometimes admitting the improbable into his narrative. Vol- 
taire seems to be the only writer who has endeavored to esta- 
blish this miraculous eure. His reason for giving credit to 
the story is highly unfortunate. Vespasian was far from 
being establisbed in the imperial seat. Suetonius expressly 
says he was not then possessed of thesovereign majesty. The 
new emperor was advised by his fiiends to act his part on the 
occasion. The pretended power of working miracles was 
thought good policy. Voltaire does not appear to have 
examined the story with due attention. It is well kuAvrxv 
that his remsirka are often made mWi «^ «vYAft\Ax ^^t^<&^« 
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sented himself before Vespasiao, and falling prostrafe 
on the ground, implored the emperor to administer a 
eure for bis blindness. ^ He came/ b« said, 'bythe 
admonition of Serapis,' tbe god wbom tbe superstition 
of tbe Egyptians holds in tbe bigbe'st veneration/ 
Tbe request was, tbat the emperor, witb bis spittle, 
would condescend to moisten the poor man^s face and 
the balls of bis eyes. Anotber, wbo bad lost tbe nse 
of bis band,* inspired by tbe same god, begged tbat he 
v?ould tread on the part affected. Yespasian smiled 
at a request so absurd and T?ild. Tbe wretcbed objects 
persisted to implore bis aid. He dreaded tbe ridicule 
of a vain attempt ; but tbe importunity of tbe men, 
and the crowd of flatterers, prevailed on tbe prince 
not intirely to disregard tbeir petition. 

He ordered tbe physicians to consider among them- 
selves, whether the blindness of tbe one, and tbe para- 
lytic affection of tbe otber were witbin the reaeb of 
human assistance. Tbe result of tbe consultation was, 
' tbat the or'gans of sigbt were not so injured, but tbat 
by removing tbe film or cataract, tbe patient migbt re- 
coyer. As to the disabled limb, by proper applications 
and invigorating medicines, it was not impossible to 
restore it to its former tone. The gods perbaps in- 
tended a special remedy, and cbose Yespasian to be 
the instrument bf tbeir dispensations. If a eure took 
place, the glory of it would add new lustre to the 
name of Caesar ; if otherwise, tbe poor men woald 

1 Incase of sickness, it was the castom of the common peo- 

ple, by tbe advice of the Egyptian priests, to ahstain fiom 

food, and lie in the temple of Serapis stretched on the skinf 

of victiros slain at the altar. Hence the distempered yisions 

of crazed imaginationa, which were considered as ligbt divine 

SDd propbecy, 

S Suetonius relates tbe two m\Tas^e^\ Wi -vbat Tacilu« 

callß a paraJytic band, be aaya 'froa ^ v^w^l^^^* 
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>ear the jests and raillery of tbe people/ Vespäsian, 
n the tide of bis affairs, began to tbink that tbere was 
lotbing so great or wonderful, notbing so improbable 
)r even incredible, whicb bis good fortune would not 
iccomplisb. In tbe presence of a prodigious mvlti- 
tude, all erect witb expectation, lie advanced with an 
ür of serenity, and bazarded tbe experiment. The 
paralytic band rccovered its functions, and the blind 
man saw the ligbt of tbe sun. By living witnesses, 
mrho were actually on tbe spot, both events are con- 
firmed at tbis hour, wben deceit and flattery can hope 
for no reward. 

LXXXII. Vespasian was now determined to visit 
the sanctuary of Serapis, in order to consult the god 
about tbe future fortuHe of tbe empire. Having given 
Orders to remove all intruders, he entered tbe temple. 
While he adored tbe deity of the place, he perceived 
in the midst of bis devotion a man of principal note 
among tbe Egyptians, advancing bebiud him. The 
name of tbis person was Basilides, who at that moment 
was known to be detained by illness at tbe distance 
of several miles. Vespasian inquired of the priests, 
whetber they had seen Basilides that day in the tem- 
ple ; he asked a number of others, whetber they had 
met him in any part of the city. At lengtb, from 
messengers whom be deapatched on borseback, he 
received certain intelligence that Basilides was no lese 
than fourscore miles distant from Alexandria. He 
concluded therefore that the gods had favored him 
witb a preternatural vision, and from tbe import of the 
word Basilides, he inferred an interpretation of the 
decrees of Heaven in favor of bis futnre reign. 

LXXXIII. Conceming the. origin of the god Se- 
rapis» a subject bitberto untouched by the Rjoxiv%sl 
writers, tbe account given by tbe i^t\e%\A ^i '^^E|^\.^s^ 
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as foUowfl : at fhe time when Ptolemy, the first of t 
Macedonian race who settled the goyernment of £gy 
had raised walls and ramparts to defend the new-bi 
city of Alexandria, and afterwards gave a temple a 
the rites of national worship^ a yonth of grace: 
mien, and size above the human form, appeared to b 
in a midnight Tision, commanding him to send some 
his trusty friends as far as Pontus, to bring fn 
that' place into Egypt the statue of the pretematu: 
being then before him. By his compliance with the 
directions the prosperity of the whole kingdon^ wot 
be advanced, and the city which should be so hap 
as to possess that valuable treasure wonld be gr< 
among the nations. In that instant the youth ^ 
seen mounting to heaven in a column of fire. Pl 
lemy had recourse to the Egyptian priests, the nsi 
Interpreters of dreams and prodigies. Bnt those re 
gionists had no knowlege of Pontus, nor of any förei 
modes of worship. Timotheus, the Athenian, a m 
descended from the race of the Eumolpides, ^ 
called in to their assistance. Ptolemy had before tl 
time invited him from the city of Eleusis, to preside o'v 
the mysteries and the established worship of the con 
try. He now desired Timotheus to explain what g 
had visited the king in his dreams, and what were t 
rites and ceremonies of his new religion. Timothe 
addressed himself to such as had travelled into Ponti 
and on inquiry learned that there was in those parts 
city called $iuope, and near it a temple of great cel 
brity, siicred to Pluto. Such was the opinion of t 
natives, founded on tradition, and confirmed by t 
statue of the god erected in the temple, with a fema 
form at his side, supposed to be Proserpina. Ptolem 
Jj'ke otber kiDgs/was ea&ily «larraed; but soon rec 
rering from his appreVienaions, iox^^V XJcä ^VOÄ\i^sj 
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ness, addicting^ himself intirely, to bis pleasures, and 
little solicitous about religious matters. The same 
form appeared to him a second time, arrayed in terror, 
and in a tone of menace denouncing vengeance on the 
king and bis whole empire, if the Orders already given 
were not obeyed. After this Visitation Ptolemy sent 
his deputies with maguificent presents to Scydrothe* 
mis, the prince then on the throne of Sinope. The 
ambassadors had it in their instructions to touch at 
the isle of Delos, there to consult the Pythian Apollo. 
They sailed with favorable winds, and had a quick 
passage. Tl^e answer of the oracle was in explicit 
terms : * Piirsue your course, carry oflF the statue of 
my father, and let that of my sister be unremoved.' 

LXXXIV. Having reached Sinope, they presented 
their gifts and opened their commission to Scydro- 
themis. That monarch hesiiated for soroe time.. He 
dreaded the displeasure of an angry deity ; the cia- 
mors of his people alarmed him ; and at times the 
gifts and presents of the ambassadors dazzled his ima- 
gination\ The busin ess remained three years in sus- 
pense. Ptolemy never desisted from his purpose. He 
renewed his entreaties ; he omitted no arts of persua- 
sion ; he added new dignities to his embassy, increased 
the number of ships, and made his presents still more 
magnificent. A dreadful vision appeared to Scydro- 
themis, threatening dreadful consequences if he per- 
sisted in his Opposition to the measures of a god. The 
king fluctuated between opposite counsels. His delay 
was punished by a variety of disasters, by sore dis» 
ease, the manifest signs of diviue vengeance, and cala- 
mities increasing every day. In that distress he called 
an assembly of the people, and laid before them the 
Orders of the god, the visions of Ptolemy, as well as 
those which he aaw bimseVf , «a^ ^^ \söskä^ *^^ 
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threatened the Wllole Community. Tbe popnlace da- 
mored iu Opposition to their sov^ereign. They envied 
the Egyptian monarch^ and, trembling for themselves, 
rushed in a body to guard the avenues of the temple. 
Common fame, at all times delighting in the mar^ 
vellous, spread a report that the god of bis own motion 
quitted the temple, and embarked on board one of tbe 
vessels that lay at anchor in the harbor. To complete 
the miracle, thongh alarg^ tract of sea divided Sinope 
from Alexandria, the voyage was performed in leas 
than three days. A temple, such as suited a great 
and opulent city, was built at a place called Rhacotis, 
wbere in ancient times a chapel had been dedicated 
to Serapis and Isis. 

Such is the history of the god Serapis, and bis first 
introduction into Egypt. There is however a different 
account, which places the whole transaction in the 
reign of the third Ptolemy, who it is said brought the 
Statue from Seleucia, a city of Syria : others assert 
that it was found at Memphis, the celebrated capital 
of ancient Egypt. Concerning the god himself the 
opinions of antiquarians are not less at variance. On 
account of bis healing art, he is by some called Escu- 
lapius; by others, Osiris, the most ancient deity of the 
country ; and many who think him the governing mind 
of the universe give him the name of Jupiter. But the 
prevailing doctrine maintains that Pluto is the true 
deity. That hypothesis is either founded on the rea- 
souing of mystic Interpreters, or confirmed by ccrtain 
Symbols that manifest the attributes of the god. 

LXXXV. We return to the affairs of Rome. Do- 

mitian and Muciauus set out on their expedition. 

They had hardly reached the foot of the Alps when 

they received advice of t\ve V\cVot>j ^«:\\v^^\si>j C«t^iil\a 

orer the Treverians. Oi l\vis ive^'^ X\ä^ ^xA-^xXässäV 
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HO doubt when they saw Yalentmufl orought in a pri'- 
soner loaded with irons. ' Even in min ^hat gallant 
Chief appeared with a mind nuconqnered. The spirit 
that animated him in the field was still yisible in his 
countenance. He was heard in vindication tf his con- 
duct ; but curiosity and a desire to try the spirit Of 
the man were the only motives. Being condemned to 
sufFer death, he persevered with unshaken constancy; 
In his last moments he was told, with an air of insult, 
that his country was reduced to subjection : he calmly 
answered, * Yoii have reconciled me to my fate: I die 
without regret/ Mucianus thought it time to change 
the plan of his expedition. The design had been long 
rolling in his mind, though he now started it as a new 
scheme suggested by the events of war. * The gods/ 
he Said, ^ had favored the Roman arms, and crushed 
the turbulent spirit of the enemy. At such a time it 
would ill become Domitian to snatch Ihe laurel from 
the brow of the general who had fought with such 
brilliant success. If the majesty of the empire, or 
the security of the prpvinces of Gaul were exposed 
to danger, the crisis would be worthy of the emperor's 
son ; but the Caninefates and the Batavians were the 
proper quatry of inferior Commanders. The prince 
might now proceed as far as Lyons. At that place he 
might display the pomp of imperial grandeur, superior 
to the littie ambition of engaging in petty skirmishes, 
yet near at band, and ready if occasion called to un- 
dertake a great and important enterprise.' 

LXXXVI. The veil was too thin to hide the designs 
of Mucianus ; but to yield to his artifice without 
seeming to detect it was judged the best policy. Do- 
mitian proceeded to Lyons. At that place he is said 
by secret messengers to have tam^exed v<\\Jdl 0.^^^*%^^^, 
jn Order to sound the dispoBitiou oi \>aaX^'"S^^^'t^'«to^ 
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learn beforehand whether, on the appearance of the 
prince at tbe head of the army, he would be willing to 
resign the command. Whether Domitian had it in 
contemplatioii to levy war against bis fatber, or to 
strengtbeii bimself against bis brotber Titus remains 
iincertain. Cerealis had the wisdom to decline the 
overture, considering it as nothing more than the vain 
project of youth and inexperience. Domitian saw 
himself slighted by the superior officers, and in dis- 
gust withdrew from all public business, never inter- 
fering afterwards, nor taking on bim to direct in such 
inferior matters as had been heretofore committed to 
bis authority. With a specious appearance of humble 
content and modesty, he chose to^ live in solitude, pre- 
tending that poetry and litferary pursuits' were his 
only passion. Under this artful disguise be hoped to 
conceal the native passions of his beart, and to give no 
jealousy to bis brotber. From his own frame of mind 
he judged of Titus, commenting with malignity on 
the milder virtues that adorned the character of that 
amiable prince. 

1 Domitian is highly praised by Quintilian for his love of 
litprature, and also by Siliaa Italiens. 
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